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ART. L—OVERLAND AND OCEAN ROUTES BETWEEN THE SOUTH- 
WEST AND EUROPE. 


HOW TO MAKE THE CITY OF NORFOLK AN EMPORIUM. 


As it is the nature of commerce to prefer the most direct 
line practicable, between production and consumption, it is 
important to reflect, that the general introduction of railroads, 
and the application of steam to transportation on land and 
water, have not only made a radical change in the channels and 
marts of trade, but have enounced certain principles of com- 
mercial action, to which all local interests must conform if they 
hope to participate in their advantages. These principles are: 

1. Commerce will prefer those routes which combine in 
the highest degree the advantages of rapid, certain, and eco- 
nomical transportation. 

2. If two routes are precisely equal in speed and certainty, 
commerce will prefer the most economical. 

3. But if one route surpasses others in speed and certainty, 
all articles subject to competition, or liable to fluctuations of 
market price, will employ that route, although the cost of 
freight be greater, the additional freight being considered 
insurance paid for an early and certain delivery in market. 

The precise value of speed and certainty cannot be reduced 
to a constant quantity, because the motives which influence men 
engaged in commerce are so various. 

When the whole productions of the harvest are on the move, 
the farmer or planter cannot afford to employ a route of transpor- 
tation which may throw his crop upon a market glutted by 
competition. From similar causes men prefer paying tele- 
graph rates to postage, employ the railroad instead of the 
canal, and engage the express to hasten the railroad Besides, 
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the exportable produce of the interior has, under modern im- 
provements, developed some important characteristics. 

Possessing an ascertained value in the interior markets, pro- 
tected from loss by the insurance offices, capable of direct and 
immediate transportation and delivery at the ultimate market, 
and always advised by telegraph of what the value of the 
commodity in that market actually is—any article of produce 
becomes the representative of an ascertained and agreed value, 
which may be realized at any point the owner may desire. 
Thus, exportable products not only become a basis of domestic 
exchanges of the most desirable character—since the value 
may be made at any moment to accompany the transfer—but, 
from their perfect safety and capacity for immediate delivery, 
beeome, in fact, a medium of currency as well as of exchange. 
Let us offer a specific illustration: a merchant of Cincinnati 
wishes to make a remittance to purchase goods at the East. 
He invests in Western produce, ships, insures, and takes a bill 
of lading. These evidences of a value on its way to market 
lhe can realize at any point, by the simplest forms of commer- 
cial negotiation.* 

It is impossible, then, to tabulate the relative value of time 
to those who employ the various commercial routes ; but it is 
plain that so much of the more precious commodities are wil- 
ting to pay for superior speed and certainty, as to have trans- 
ferred the most valuable business to the fast lines, leaving 
none but the more bulky and cheaper articles to the slow 
ones. 

But the comparative advantages of the various ocean routes 
enter also into the choice of ways from the producing interior 
to the markets of Europe; and as all ocean routes are equally 
direct, and the same motive power may be applied on each, 
their comparative eligibility is determined by the rate of freight 
which they offer, and the despatch with which they can for- 
ward the exports brought by the overland routes. 

Upon these principles, the overland and ocean lines become 
sections of the same route, between production and consump- 





* It may be said incidentally, that the conversion of the agricultural products 
of the country, so soon as they are ready for exportation, into currency and ex- 
change, has added, in fact, to the cireulation and facility of transferring values 
from one section of the country to another. It is, therefore, that a fiscal agent, 
based upon the national credit, and acting by the transfer of revenue balances 
from one part of the Union to another, is no longer “ necessary,” and the country 
is spared this addition to the patronage of the government, already excessive. 
Among other unexpected results of internal improvement, tobacco, cotton, 

rk, and flour, are the representatives of foreign and domestic exchange ; while 
the telegraph, express, and brokers, “ regulate the currency” by keeping the 
paper circulation within asafe and useful limit. 
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tion, and any impediment upon either section operates to the 
injury of both. 

Upon the theory stated, each ocean port in the United States 
will have a trade area, whose base will be the segment of 
longitude intercepted between the extreme western points of 
production seeking that. port. The port will be the apex, and 
the trade lines concentrating there will triangulate the com- 
merce destined for exportation, or for distribution and de- 
livery. 

In like manner, the markets of Europe being taken as an 
apex or magnetic point, the trade lines from the various ocean 
ports of the United States will coincide with the great ocean 
eircle route to those markets. We shall thus find a complete 
system of overland lines bearing upon the ocean ports of the 
United States, and a system of routes crossing the ocean from 
those ocean ports, and concentrating at the chief markets of 
Europe. ; 

Deriving an analogy from the physical laws which govern 
light, sound, or magnetism, we may affirm a theory for the 
polarization of commerce, subject tou laws of incidence and 
reflection, and capable, with given elements of calculation, of 
being reduced also to invariable formulas. 

Is it not then possible to conceive a series of competing 
trade lines, each departing from the regions of agricultural 
production, bearing steadily upon a common market, and 
each furnished with facilities for immediate transhipment at 
an ocean port, and transportation by a direet voyage across 
the ocean ? 

Can we not imagine commerce, freed from the shackles 
which have bound it, regarding each of these lines as a sepa- 
rate and complete way between production and consumption, 
and free to adopt that which presents the most favorable in- 
ducements? Let us suppose a cargo at St. Louis, destined 
for a European market. The shipper would compute and 
compare the relative advantages of the routes to Europe by 
Quebec, Boston, New-York, New-Orleans, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston. Each of these would be considered, with its over- 
land and ocean lines, as a separate and competing way to 
market. The river and lake insurances, the freight and fac- 
torage, the delays, and cost of transhipment and exportation, 
with the probabilities of certain connection and shipment, 
would become the subject of an elaborate and exact examina- 
tion upon each. The cargo would pursue that overland and 
ocean route which presented the highest summary of advan, 
tages, according to the principles which have been stated. 

Of so mush importance are the speed and certainty of deliv- 
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ery to the shipper, that unuch of the Ohio trade is carried by 
rail to the Atlantic ports, although the jakes, the canal, and 
the river, are open and competing ways. And though the ex- 
ports from the city of New-Orleans are worth annually $130,- 
000,000, such are the delays of coastwise importation, that the 
importations to New-Orleans do not exceed $35,000,000, 
the remainder of the representative supply being forwarded 
overland to the consumer. 

It is thus that the New-York canal has not increased its 
tonnage, since 1850. It retains chiefly those articles whose . 
value does not fluctuate in market, and of which economy of 
freight is, therefore, of more consequence than speed or cer- 
tainty of delivery. The parallel railroads have built up a ton- 
nage half as great as that upon the canal; and upon analysis, 
it is found to consist of the mail passengers, measurement 
goods, and, to a great extent, Western provisions.* 

Upon similar principles, steamers and clipper vessels are 
employed at higher rates than dull sailing vessels. It is not 
uncommon for shippers to take up a clipper at Caleutta, for 
Liverpool, at several pounds above the usual freights. 

The principles enounced in this paper are neither claimed 
to be new nor of original discovery. They result from the 
modern emancipation of commerce from restrictions which 
limited its usefulness and extent to the most favored marts and 
the most costly commodities. 

The natural obstacles to transportation confined commerce 
to a few pathways, and taught men to believe it their interest 
to impose upon it as heavy burdens as it would bear. 

There was at first the dangerous and costly portage by car- 
avans, guarded by troops, with the tedious voyages of the 
ships of Tarshish. 

The great ‘‘ store cities” of Babylon, Palmyra, Seleucia, per- 
ished when the commands of a Ptolemy or Trajan opened a 
new way of commerce.t 





* Report of Commissioners, 1857. 


t We experience astonishment at the magnificent ruins of Balbee, Palmyra, or 
Nineveh, and are impressed that Bussorah or Jerusalem has declined from its 
ancient splendor. Perhaps a modern divine explains the means employed by 
the Almighty in to fulfill the sacred prediction of their ruin : 

“ The city of Palmyra, or Tadmor, was built by Solomon for the purpose of 
furnishing a way-station for the caravan commerce carried on between Egypt 
and the Euphrates. 

“ Situated in the midst of the great Syrian Desert, but itself abounding with 
water, it was fortified and garrisoned for the protection of trade. 

“As Solomon,” says the historian, “ held the fortress of Thapsacus at the 
place where the caravans crossed the Euphrates, he could afford an escort of 
troops through to Tadmor and thence again to the western coast if required ; 
and for this, as well as for the aid and assistance at Tadmor, and for the advantages of 
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Then commerce crept around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
sapped the prosperity of Geneva, and other entrepét cities. 
It is known that Columbus was endeavoring to find a 
more eligible trade route to the Indies, when he discovered 
America. 

These charges upon commerce, together with the loss of in- 
terest, and risk of deterioration, for the time consumed, were 
— as legitimate, because they were then deemed inev- 
itable. 

Thus it was once the established theory of municipal pros- 
perity, that the citizens should be supported and enriched by 
a tax exacted upon commercial values in transitu. 

Modern Europe inherited those burdensome exactions. In 
the feudal ages every castle was a fortress, and every baron 
exacted pay for protection, or permission to traverse his narrow 
domain. : 

The true design of the “ castled crags of Drochenfel” was, 
no doubt, that their proprietor might bring a demi-cul- 
verin to bear upon a Rhine boat, and compel the payment of 
tribute. 

Armed and titled robbers roamed through the country, support- 
ing themselves by pillaging commerce upon pretence of pro- 
tecting it. The merchants going to the first trade fairs held in 
Germany, were beset and despoiled ; and it is well known that 
the injustice and exaction which the merchants experienced at 
every hand, led to the formation of those trade leagues among 
various cities in every part of Europe, which subsisted for 
centuries, and resisted successfully the might of monarchs. 

The established exactions of the Barbary States, to which 
our own government fora short time submitted, but which 
it subsequently overthrew, were but an abuse of the same prac- 
tice. The “ Sound dues” of Denmark, the * head money” 








tts stores and khans, a toll might reasonably have been required; and this would 
cheerfully be pard as a return for actual benefits, and as a most gratifying exchange 
for the harassing, irregular, inordinate, and greedy exactions of the Arabian 
tribes.” 

But Palmyra became “an actual emporium for the products of the East, at 
which the caravans did not merely rest on their journey, but where they ter- 
minated it, deposited their lading, transacted their business with the factors 
from the West, who then took charge of the commodities, and bore them away 
to the Western markets at their leisure. 

“Palmyra was a city of merchants, the factors of the Eastern trade who sold 
to the Romans and others the valuable products and precious commodities of 
India and Arabia, and who were so enriched by the traffic, that the place was 
proverbial for its luxury and wealth, and for the expensive habits of its 
citizens. 

“ Yet this splendid city, founded and subsisting upon the commerce conducted 
through her gates, fell with the change of that commerce, and became a ruin.” — 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. 
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of New-Grenada, and the transit tolls of New-Jersey, are rel- 
ics of the same barbaric idea. 

Indeed, at one time commerce was a common spoil. Any 
profligate prince could support his vices, by the torture of a 
few Jewish merchants. Court favorites were complimented 
with the monopoly of supplying public wants. Perpetual 
charters were given for ferries, bridges, and light-houses ; 
while commercial usage sanctioned smaller, and, in many 
cases, less justifiable impositions upon the public.* 

If, however, any one wishes to open at a leaf of the middle 
ages, let him look at Mexico. There the government robs the 
merchant by heavy duties and forced loans. The lawless and 
ignorant citizens imitate the government. ‘They rob the 
diligence and plunder the cargadores. There, in the light 
of the nineteenth century, may be seen a remittance of 
specie guarded by soldiers, or a pleasure excursion protected 
by cavaliers and servants, armed to the teeth. As all this 
violence and distrust discourages intercourse and the open 
investment of capital, is it surprising the commerce of Mex- 
ico should every year diminish ? 

The world, however, is awakening to the importance of 
bestowing commerce upon those cities which ofler the best 
facilities for conducting it. This alteration of trade lines, the 
employment of mechanical industry, with a comparative ex- 
emption from commercial burdens, have raised many towns, 
as Birmingham, Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, Frankfort, to the 
first rank in wealth and population. 





* Asa specimen of these loeal exactions, we give the charges upon a vessel 
of 708 tons, at the port of Hull, in England : 





Pilotage from 8e@,,......s.eeee see eeeeeee $23 60 
Me. Te So cu cork dunks be abn ess 8 12} 
pa Pee rae eat) eee PR pe Pee 96 24 
Anchorage and jettage,...........6....+. 2 30 
PEI hae Pac's seta douve chee ce @bes 231 82 
Trinity House buoyage,...... wi dhisae ou . 8 88 
$370 91} 


To these might be added, the “ancient and usual” charges for hostage, bal- 
last, ete. 

Clearing charges at New-Castle, England, on an American vessel of 400 tons : 
Lon. lights, 6le.; Life boats, 73e.; Pier dues, $8 07}; Night office, 48c. ; 
Bridlington pier, $1 21; Whitb pier, $2 02}; River watch, $2 024; Rams- 
gate, $4 84; Trinity lights, $54 5b} ; Tower dues on cargo and ship, $8 84. 


Total, $83 39. 
Sound dues, collected by Denmark : 
Raw cotton, per 100 pounds,..........-. 20 cents. 
Rice, as ten te POP a mS 
Raw tobacco,“ “ ee 174 “ 


Sound dues paid by American vessels, amounted to about $75,000 per an- 
num. 
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The interior states of Europe have constructed railroads to 
the nearest outports, and most of them are repealing their 
transit tolls.* The course of trade has changed greatly. The 
German States, Switzerland, and Belgium, now communicate 
directly with the ocean by the ports of France, instead of by 
those of Holland and northern Europe. In consequence of 
this, the commerce of France has increased beyond precedent. 
In 1833, its annual exports and imports amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $163,953,000, while in 1857, they had reached the 
immense sum of $1,065,000,000. The ports of Havre and 
Marseilles have profited most by this immense increase.t 

The Emperor of France has said, ‘‘ The Empire is peace.” 
Perhaps Trafalgar may be redeemed at Marseilles, and Water- 
loo avenged at Cherbourg. 

It is a truism to say that the maritime supremacy of Eng- 
land is the talisman of her power and prosperity. She drove 
from the ocean the navies of Spain, Holland, and France. 
She seized and fortified the passes to every sea. Like Car- 
thage, she employed the wealth of commerce to subsidize those 
whom she could not conquer. She acquired colonial possess- 
ions in every land, and hér merchants everywhere bargain 
under the protection of her guns. This superior ability to 
protect her commerce, gave England for a long time a monop- 
oly of the carrying trade. It was safe under her convoy ; it 
might be plundered under a less formidable flag. London and 
Liverpool became the entrepéts of the world. Commerce 
cleared its accounts in their counting-rooms, and stcred its 
commodities in their warehouses. 

Hence ,we had become familiar with French, Swass, and 
German goods imported into America from British ports and 
in British vessels; while New-York having secured a simi- 
lar position on this side of the Atlantic, we see the commerce 
between the Southern States of Europe and America conducted 
by the most circuitous route, and employing agencies wholly 
unnecessary. 

But, with the imprevements in directness and speed of over- 
land transportation, each of the seaport. cities of the United 
States has furnished itself with the best facilities for securing 
a fair share of the exportation of produce, and the distribution 
and supply of manufactures and merchandise imported. 

We have now the following trade lines competing for the 
ecommerce of the interior States : 

1. The navigation of the Lakes and St. Lawrence, connect- 
ing Chicago with Quebec. 





* See Eclectic Review for October, 1858. 
+ Reports of Customs for 1857. 
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2. The railroads and canal connecting Boston and New- 
York with the West. 

3. The canal and railroads connecting Philadelphia with 
the West. 

4. The Baltimore and Ohio railroads. 

5. The Virginia and Ohio Railroad (incomplete). 3 

6. The Virginia and Tennessee roads, connecting Norfolk 
and Memphis. 

7. The Charleston and Savannah roads, 

8. The Mobile and Chicago Railroad. 

9. The Mississippi river. 

The course of trade between the Trans-Alleghany interior 
and its markets, was once by way of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries to the ocean. This commerce almost cireummavi- 
gated the Atlantic States. 

New-York penetrated to the lakes with her canal, and, as if 
by the touch of a wand, the great Northwest was developed. 

Railroads now environ those lakes, and supersede, to a great 
extent, the canals. Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, have 
opened a communication with the interior. Virginia, Georgia, 
Carolina, sought the central Southwest. Sections, which once 
communicated with their markets by the tortuous and tedious 
navigation of the Tennessee and Alabama rivers, now connect 
with the ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah. 

Among these competitors for the commerce of the interior, 
one of the most formidable is that from the Western lakes by 
the St. Lawrence. This affords, certainly, the shortest and 
most direct line from Chicago to Liverpool, and it will require 
all the enterprise and energy of New-York to retain the lake 
trade against it. The travel connections between Quebec and 
Chicago are of the most complete character, and the transit 
time not more than seventy hours. Vessels laden with West- 
ern produce pass from the great grain ports of the lakes to 
Liverpool without transhipment of cargo. Packet lines bring 
merchandise and immigrants from Europe, and distribute 
them over the whole Northwest. In a word, the best facili- 
ties exist fur a direct commerce with Europe through the 
River St. Lawrence. 

The city of New-York now receives the chief commerce of 
the interior by the most rapid and cheapest possible rates of 
transportation. This commerce pays no tribute to the interior 
cities through. which it passes, and is subject to but small 
charge for factorage, deposit, or exportation. New-York fears 
to impose any transit tax which can be avoided, lest it should 
diminish the trade, or determine it to adopt some other route. 

New-York has discarded the Arabian policy. 
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In imitation of the conflict which has been going on between 
the producers and factors, elsewhere, may be mentioned the 
removal of impediments which local interests in our own State, 
not amenable to competition, had imposed upon the commerce. 
of Virginia. 

Among the first and most notorious, was that in which the 

Richmond and Fredericksburg Railroad resisted the right of the 
Legislature to allow the interior producers the privilege of 
going to market by any other road than it had provided. Under 
some peculiar idea of corporate sanctity, the authorities of 
that road have contended, that they were entitled to a perpet- 
ual and exclusive right to transport the people and products 
of a particular region, and that thuse people were guilty of moral 
wrong and legal injustice, in employing any other route, un- 
’ less they should compound for that privilege by paying some 
transit tax to the monopoly road, when travelling upon an- 
other. 
The Legislature and courts thought otherwise ; and the in- 
habitants of the particular territory claimed by the discon- 
tented corporators, have been authorized to construct a com- 
peting line to the port of Richmond, and now come and go to 
market by any route they think proper.* 

The James River and Kanawha Canal was made to termi- 
nate upon a summit elevated more than eighty feet above the 

rt of Richmond. It constituted a dock for the delivery of 
interior productions into the hands of the factors. Having no 
connection with the shipping, except by a dray portage of 
nearly a mile, it subjected the commerce passing through 
Richmond to a transit tax, estimated in the aggregate at more 
than ninety thousand dollars per annum, exclusive of specu- 
lators’ profit and factorage. 

The extension of the Central R. and D. and Petersburg 
toads to their several wharves, upon navigable water, with the 
growing importance to production of a cheap and rapid deliv- 
ery, compelled the lock connection between the former ter- 
minus of the canal and the port of Richmond. The same 
erp is now building the road from Richmond to York Har- 

or. Richmond will be thus enabled to send a cargo to sea 
with more certainty than heretofore, and will thus profit by 
improved commercial facilities. 





* The advocates of this road have thought proper to attribute the decline in 
the bonds of Virginia to the want of confidence among capitalists enjoined 
by the act of legislature.complained of. As the bonds of the State have sold 
at 110 since the passage of that act, the decline should be referred to some 
_ cause more modern, and a more probable reason. 
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The Manassas Gap Railroad has been extended to an inde- 
pendent connection with the port of Alexandria, to avoid the 
delays of deposit and transhipment, and the Legislature has so 
far favored the policy of through transportation, as to order 
that in any case in which the authorities of a city shall refuse 
permission to a railroad company to lay down a freight track 
within its corporate limits, the company shall be ipso facto 
authorized to construct its track around the city. 

To guard against any interruption, delay, or cost of tranship- 
ment, upon the great trade route leading from the Southwest 
to the port of Norfolk, the charter of the roads forming this 
line were carefully protected against the tendency to impose 
charges upon commerce. This was effected by several pro- 
visions : 

1. The roads are open to connection with other roads of sim- - 
ilar gauge, at any points deemed advantageous. 

2. The roads are required to connect with the canal, and 
with each other, without any extra charges, without delay or 
discrimination, 

3. The State owns a preponderant interest in the stock of 
the roads, and has a representation adequate to protect the 
public interests. 

4. The Legislature has reserved a right to modify the char- 
ters, whenever deemed necessary. 

Under this system the commerce of the Southwest—and in- 
deed of the whole State—may be conducted without any other 
charge, than a proper remuneration for the freight. 

That this policy has become general, may be seen from the 
fact that all the railroads first constructed in the United States, 
interposed a transhipment and portage between the depot and 
the wharf, as also a porterage of passengers across the city 
limits. Competition has compelled the abandonment of this 
exaction, and they have, with few exceptions,* made a close 
connection by rail. 

Such are a few evidences that commerce is emancipating 
itself from local impediments and exactions, and enacting the 
laws which have been enounced. No wise merchant will re- 
pine at what is not only inevitable but wise. The days of the 
“store cities” have passed away, commerce spurning the re- 
straints which nature, cupidity, or ignorance, had imposed upon 





* Savannah, one of the most enlightened and energetic cities of the South, 
still subjects to a drayage of half a mile, some 300,000 bales of cotton, and much 
of their representative value in return merchandise. Perhaps if this local toll 
were taken off, it would extend the trade area of the city to an extent that would 
more than reimburse its loss, 
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it, has changed its channels ; the clipper has displaced the lug- 
ger, the steamcar has superseded the camel. 

Such is modern commerce, replete with advantages to the 
millions who produce and consume, fraught with loss only to 
the monopolist who sought to live upon the labor of others. 

Adopting, then, the general principles and instructive exam- 

ples which have been given, and applying them to our own 
more immediate and local interests, it is our purpose to exam- 
ine and show— 
_.1. That the city of Norfolk is seated upon the most direct 
overland and ocean routes between an extended production in 
the Middle, Southern, Western, and Southwestern States, and 
the ultimate European markets to which these products are 
destined ; 

2. That Norfolk is the proper point for the concentration of 
these products, as well as for the distribution of the imports re- 
quired inexchange. The Chesapeake Bay, lying for two hun- 
dred miles parallel with the Atlantic coast, has but the single 
outlet of the Capes of Virginia. 

Between the capes and the city, distant only fifteen miles, 
lies the magnificent anchorage of Hampton Roads. 

From the Capes of Virginia, the coast stretches south along 
the dangers of Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, and Cape Fear. 
From Norfolk to Charleston, a distance of nearly four hundred 
miles, the whole coast is hemmed by a sand-bar, impassable 
except by a few narrow and dangerous channels, and affording 
no port fit for the safe accommodation of a foreign trade.* 

Thus for more than five hundred miles along the Atlantic 
cvast, the Capes of Virginia furnish the only practicable com- 
munication with the ocean. Flanked by a range of coast so 
extended and inaccessible, except at the outlet in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, possessing physical advantages unsurpassed in its 
harborage and location, Norfolk will not only command the trade 
area, mathematically due to it, but the commerce of an addi- 
tional area which would prefer some shorter route to market, but 
is compelled to deflect from a direct line to the port of Norfolk 
for an outlet. 

This immense concentration of trade will be better realized 
by looking in detail upon the lines now employed, or to be em- 
ployed, in conveying to the seacoast the agricultural products 
of this trade area, or in supplying their return values in 
merchandise : 





* For the amount of trade brought to the city of Norfolk from the great es- 
tuaries of Pamlico and Albemarle, as well as for the canals by which itis effeet- 
ed, see an interesting memoir, attributed to D. T. Bisbie, Esq., in De Bow’s Re- 
view. 
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The Baltimore road to Lake Erie. 

Baltimore and Ohio road and its connections. 

Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 

Alexandria Railroad. 

Virginia and Ohio (Central) Railroad (incomplete). 

James River and Ohio canal. 

Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. 

Virginia and Kentucky Railroad (projected). 

Virginia and Carolina Railroad. 

. The Dismal Swamp canal, conducting the railroad and 
river trade of Carolina. 

11. The James and Potomae rivers. 

As all these lines discharge their commerce through the 
Capes of Virginia, they are clearly its tributaries. They 
amount in the aggregate to more than three thousand miles of 
railroad and canal, and will be sufficient, with their completed 
connections, to develop the entire trade area, and to conduct 
its commerce. 

We must refer to other publications for the value and vari- 
ety of the staples produced within this area, and the wealth, 
intelligence and cultivation of its inhabitants. These will 
afford the great advantage of assorted cargoes for exportation, 
and of heavy and costly goods for importation. 

With this view there is no city in the United States whose 
commercial position is so impregnable, or whose commercial 
destinies so prosperous, as those of the city of Norfolk. 

But since it stiil remains to organize these advantages which 
nature, science, and interior enterprise, have combined to pro- 
duce, it is proper to place before those interested in the impor- 
tant consummation, the obstacles with which they have to 
contend. 

We have heretofore enumerated the chief trade lines by 
which the producing regions of the Western and Northwestern 
States cunnect themselves with the principal markets of North- 
ern Europe. We have also shown the circuitous course by 
which the productions of that region are supplied to the ports 
of Southern Europe. 

Among the cities which eoncentrate the commerce of those 
trade lines, and supply most of their foreign imports, New- 
York is the most formidable competitor of Norfolk. The want 
of commercial organization on the part of the South, compels 
much of its productions to go to New-York for concentration 
and export, and, with other causes to which we will hereafter 
advert, have given her a larger trade than is properly due to 
her position. 

We may add to these advantages that the incidental result 
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of controlling the import trade gives to New-York the collec- 
tion of three fourths of the federal duties, and the deposit of a 
large amount of federal treasures ; besides, she has the “—- 
oly of the California gold. 

She thus fixes the par of currency and exchange, and the 
balance of both is generally in her favor. 

The facilities of internal communication which enable 
New-York to distribute the merchandise imported, enable her 
also to offer the nearest and cheapest route to the foreign im- 
migrants who are seeking the gift lands of the Government in 
the Northwest. 

With these advantages is combined the incidental command 
of shipping, which enables her to offer cheap freights and im- 
mediate transportation to any part of the world. No com- 
modity can be brought into her market, which does not find a 
purchaser ; no vessel need sail from her port without a cargo. 
No city can support a foreign commerce unless it has return 
cargoes, fur otherwise the rate of out-freights must pay for a 
voyage in ballast home, or to some other port for a cargo. 
New-York can thus effect a communication between produc- 
tion and consumption with less cost and delay than other 
cities which lie more immediately upon the geodetic line be- 
tween those two interests. 

But does it therefore follow that it is impossible to regain 
from New-York that share of commerce to which Norfolk is 
from her position entitled ? 

Does it result that, because we fearlessly measure the mus- 
cle and powers of an antagonist, we must be necessarily con- 
quered in the combat? By no means. 

Our preparation for the conflict has been deliberately and 
effectually made. The materials provided have been enumer- 
ated. They are abundantly adequate to the purpose for which 
they were designed. We may digress to observe, that these 
materials consist not only in the advantages enumerated, but 
in the total change of policy which has accompanied it. The 
physical has dethroned the metaphysical system in the South. 
The remedies of material progress have superseded the mere 
assertion of abstract rights. Those rights will hereafter be 
asserted through the medium of the constitutional ability to 
enforce them. 

But to render these materials available in the coming com- 
mercial contest, will require the combination of all our efforts 
and resources. It will require as a preliminary to that con- 
flict, that we sacrifice to the success of a common enterprise 
all those rivalries and jealousies which have embarrassed the 
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South, and which have constituted, perhaps, the chief obsta- 
cles to our success. 

It may be stated in this connection, that the city of Nor- 
folk.has been named as the competitor of New-York, because 
she is the gate-keeper of the Chesapeake. She is no more 
worthy of favor than any of the numerous cities scattered 
through the vast area which go to sea through the portals, of 
which she holds the key. She has, perhaps, done less than 
many of them. It is not forher peculiar advantage, but for 
that of all, that we have advocated her nomination as an en- 
trepot. She has been named as a symbol signifying the com- 
mon interest of all. 

The Capes of Virginia stand toward the cities within the 
area trading through them, as the Balize does to the cities of 
the Mississippi valley going to sea through that outlet. 

These cities were once on the verge of a war with Spain, 
because she revoked their right of deposit, and condemned 
them to conduct a separate commerce with foreign markets. 

They now store all their products intended for exportation 
at New-Orleans, and receive their representative value, to a 
great extent, through the same agency. In like manner, the 
cities of Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, employ the city of New- 
York. 

The cities of Baltimore, Richmond, Alexandria, Petersburg, 
Raleigh, Nashville, and Louisville, should unite in making 
Norfolk the great entrepdt for the combination and export of 
their produce, and for the receipt and distribution of their im- 

rts. 

Po The cities of the Chesapeake should harmonize in this great 
object, and their success is certain. If they attempt a sepa- 
rate commerce, we should see a procession of vessels passing 
along the same track, and each carrying a fractional cargo, 
when one might carry the whole. A few such trips will decide 
the experiment, and each city must relapse into a dependence 
upon New-York, or bestow their patronage to build up Nor- 
folk. 

Having thus impressed upon the interior cities, and the sea- 
port which they may constitute the entrepédt of their trade, 
the importance of a free transit, and of forming a combina- 
tion, or trade league, for the purpose of establishing a direct 
trade with Europe, let us consider the means by which we 
may organize an export trade. 

This will render necessary the adoption of several measures 
of detail. 

1. The overland lines connecting the city of Norfolk with 
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the interior, must transport, at as low freights, and with as 
much certainty and speed, as any competing lines. 

2. The cities upon these trade Jines must despatch the com- 
merce, without transit charge or local profit. 

3. The city of Norfolk must furnish facilities of deposit, 
exportation, and importation, equal to any other competing 
city. : 

The principles laid down render it indispensable to a direct 
trade abroad, that there should be a direct trade at home. 

Unless, then, these Chesapeake cities shall, with a magnani- 
mous wisdom, resolve to contribute whatever of local profit, 
or of transit charge, above a fair compensation for freight, 
which they might exact upon commerce tn transitu, and un- 
less the common outport and entrepét shall renounce the un- 
necessary burden which so much embarrasses trade, and allow 
a free deposit and transhipmeut of exports and imports, any 
attempt to organize the overland and ocean route to Europe, 
by way of Norfolk, must prove a failure. 

As this proposition may be thought to involve too great a 
sacrifice, and therefore be received with disapproval by many 
cities, which consider themselves entitled to a local and speeu- 
lative profit upon the trade which passes by them, it will 
become them to reflect, that one city, seated upon a trade line, 
is as much entitled to these profits as another ; that, if each 
exacts its interests in this respect, the aggregate exactions will 
determine trade to pursue some other competing line; that, 
therefore, each should subscribe its local exaction to the com- 
mon good. We think it may be shown, that its dividend of 
advantages from this policy will surpass its special profit upon 
the other. 

With the view of reconciling their interior and intermedi- 
ate interests to a policy, which is inevitable, it is proper to 
assert and attempt the demonstration of the extreme proposi- 
tion, that, the interests of all cities situated upon trade lines 
will be promoted by the free and uninterrupted passage of 
export and import freights. 

The increased facility for transportation has increased the 
wealth and enlarged the population of modern cities, not be- 
cause it has added to their local charges or speculative profits 
upon commerce, but because it has increased the amount and 
values for which these cities furnish the representative sup- 
plies. Hence, if the values of commerce are doubled, or quad- 
rupled, the mechanic and the merchants upon the ronte are 
enabled to exchange the products of their skill and enterprise 
in the same increased proportion. It is clear, that the profits 
of these interests will be greater, as they are more legitimate, 
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than the exactions of transit or factorage. Every charge, or 
obstacle, then, that tends to keep these values from passing 
through or being negotiated in a city, to.that extent deprives 
the great industrial interests of an epportunity to exchange 
their fabrics. 

It should be remembered that it is of no consequence to the 
producer whether his tobacco, cotton, or flour, has been 
charged on its way to market with freight, drayage, storage, 
or whether he has by demurrage lost the opportunity of reach- 
ing the market at the proper time. These all constitute a 
deduction from the net amount to the credit of production. 
If the aggregate of these burdens be permanent and suffi- 
ciently large, the producer may be decided to discontinue a 
culture which does not remunerate ; if they may be avoided 
by pursuing some better way to market, he will do so. 

As the producer prefers to export by the trade line which 
affords him the most certain command of market prices, and 
of course the best net profits upon industry and capital, he 
purchases his merchandise for consumption at the point where 
he can do so at the smallest charge. The same motive, then, 
that makes him sell his produce in the most distant market, 
will make him purchase his supplies at the one nearest home. 
If he wants only a personal supply, the merchant of the in- 
terior city having laid in a larger stock of such articles as 
the producer needs, than the latter would purchase in a more 
distant city, is enabled to sell him those articles cheaper than 
he could purchase in the more distant city with the time and 
expense of going after the articles added. That is, the mer- 
chant of the interior city could go to market and purchase 
500 sacks of salt with the same time and expense, and at a 
lower rate per sack, than the producer could ten sacks. The 
interior merchant can then afford to sell the producer ten 
sacks at a better bargain than the latter could go and pur- 
chase them. 

If a larger stock of merchandise be required, we presume 
the best bargains could be bought as at present where there 
are best stucks. If it isour object to prepare for their purchase 
in Europe, it must be to the advantage of the consumer. 
But interior cities have the advantage of cheap materials, pro- 
visions, and fuel, with a more immediate vicinity to the con- 
sumer. While, then, more costly goods might be bought in 
the larger markets of the United States or Europe, all articles 
of a cheaper and heavier nature would be procured nearer 
home, because they would at least save the charges of a more 
distant transportation. The city of Wheeling has, among 
others, illustrated the advantage of interior manufactures. 
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The merchant going East buys there his iron, wooden, and 
glass ware, as he purchases the cheap and excellent cotton and 
woollen goods of Baltimore, and such domestic utensils as are 
manufactured in that city. 

The city of Cincinnati affords the best specimen of an in- 
terior city which exchanges its manufactures and goods for 
trade value, without imposing any charges upon commerce 
sufficient to discourage it. 

Commerce at Cincinnati is an act of simple barter: the 
merchant taking the exportable produce at its value in the 
ultimate market—less freight and insurance—and giving in 
exchange manufactures or other merchandise at the price in a 
more distant market—charges added. The change of owner- 
ship in the exportable produce marks a mere collateral secu- 
rity for the value advanced. 

It is this exchange of values which alone affords a legiti- 

mate source of prosperity for the population of a city. Local 
exactions and speculative profits upon commerce are delusive. 
The merchant and the mechanic create value, or add to the ex- 
isting worth of raw material, by their capital and skill. The 
citizen who imposes charges upon commerce, creates nothing 
thereby, but discourages trade, and diminishes production. 
He is an enemy of the common prosperity. 
_ If, then, any class contends that they are entitled, like 
Arabs, to a share of everything that passes, it will be better 
far for the capitalists and individual interests to pay them out 
of the municipal treasury, than allow a tax which excludes 
from the city the common aliment of all. 

If the cities upon the various trade lines shall be convineed 
that it is either inevitable, or indispensable to their prosperity, 
that they should speed the trade, and abstain from local exac- 
tions, it will next become necessary to so adjust the tariff 
upon the whole overland line, that it shall offer lower freights, 
with, at least, equal certainty and celerity of delivery, with 
any other route competing for the same trade. This will pre- 
vent much difficulty. Some sections of these overland lines 
have been constructed at an immense, and, to some extent, ‘at 
an unnecessary cost. Those who aided to construct them, 
will naturally desire to realize dividends, and will not readily 
comprehend that they are to be indemnified by incidental re- 
sults, in which cheaper roads, belonging to the same line, may 
participate, without making similar sacrifices. 

To secure the co-operation of such interests, we must rely 
upon the argument in favor of through trade. If this argu- 
ment does not convince, we must remind them that it is in 
vain to impose exactions that may be avoided ; and that it is 
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the destiny of interior cities to employ their people in manu- 
factures, or decline. We can see no alternative. To secure 
the advantage of an exchange of products, may require a 
sacrifice of road dividends as of less importance than commer- 
cial profits. 

Each Atlantic city of the United States is now furnished 
with an overland line to the interior. There is a common 
competition among them. It has been said, on behalf of New- 
York, that it would be better to work her canals and railroads 
below remuneration, than lose the trade which they convey. 
Baltimore has built a road atan immense expense. It is sub- 
ject to great disadvantages of grade and curvature. She isa 
manufacturing and mercantile city of great and growing pros- 
perity. These interests are of so much importance to her, that 
so long as the great trade stream of the West shall continue 
to pass through her port, she may obtain cheap fuel, provisions, 
and raw material, and furnish fabrics in exchange for a large 
portion of the export value. To secure these advantages, she 
is compelled to allow Western produce a free passage, without 
local charge for transhipment or factorage. 

Now, as the owner of this great thoroughfare, Baltimore 
would, if forced by competition, not only discard every local 
exaction, but charge the reduction of freight on important 
articles upon others better able to bear it. Yet, if driven by ne- 
cessity to choose between losing their trade values altogether, 
or transporting some of them at aloss, she would not hesitate 
to choose the latter alternative, and support the road by public 
taxation. But this can only be necessary in another form for 
possessing a trade area which will always pay the expenses of 
maintenance and transportation. The rates of charge will 
descend to a rate equal to the interest on the cost of the best 
and cheapest competing road to the same interior, the city, of 
course, sinking any excess of unnecessary cost. 

The State of Virginia has united with corporate and private 
interests in the construction of most of her leading improve- 
ments. The administration of these improvements has been, 
however, committed to the enterprising communities which 
took the most active agency in organizing and constructing 
them. 

In most respects the interests of the commonwealth and of 
these communities is identical. Both are stockholders, inte- 
rested in the receipt of dividends. Both are interested in the 
prosperity of the community which manages the work. If the 

ropositions advanced in this paper have been demonstrated, 
th are interested in through trade and free trade; but the 
commonwealth has a peculiar interest to represent in two par- 
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ticulars. It is a sovereign, relying for its independence u 
the strength and prosperity of the whole body politic. It 
employed the common means for works that are to a certain 
extent of local advantage. It must then see that the great 
interest of interior production is developed to the last culti- 
vable acre, and also that the commercial interest shall be made 
available to the greatest extent possible. 

To secure the full development and representation of these 
interests, the commonwealth has reserved a right of represent- 
ation in the corporation to which it has subscribed. It has 
also established a Board of Public Works, to protect the com- 
mon interest by a general and comprehensive policy. 

The commonwealth has reserved a right to execute this 
policy, by modifying or amending the charters granted to the 
joint stock works at its pleasure. 

It is plainly the interest of the stockholders to reduce the 
expense of maintaining and working the railroad, as far as 
possible ; and, if practicable, it would be well to consolidate 
several sections under a single administration ; for there is 
no reason why the commerce should incur the expense of a 
separate administration at short intervals. The consolidation 
might be, perhaps, effected by one road taking a lease of 
others, or by sale and consolidation of stocks. 

But it is the duty of the commonwealth so to regulate the 
schedules of connection and tariff of charges, as that produc- 
tion shali be developed, and foreign commerce encouraged. 

Taking any section of the trade line from the city of Nor- 
folk to the Mississippi, it cannot be supposed that a tariff high 
enough to remunerate the builders of the road would prevent 
the transportation of interior productions, unless we admit that 
such a section had been built at an extravagant cost; for 
neither the distance, the physical obstacles, nor the proper 
cost of construction, are so great as those uf competing works 
constructed for the same purpose. 

Assuining, then, that a bushel of wheat may be carried from 
Cincinnati or Nashville, over the Virginia route, te New-York 
or Liverpool, at as low a rate as over any competing route, 
the charge of transportation upon the wheat should be so ad- 
justed as that those sections of the route crossing the moun- 
tains and the Piedmont country, shall receive the largest pro- 
portion per mile of the whole freight. The other sections shall 
receive according to the relative value of the service performed 
by them. . 

There is an advantage in working railroads which may be 
turned to the advantage of all parties interested. It is this: 
There are articles of commercial importance, which, either 
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from their low value, or the distance which they have to be 
borne, cannot pay a remunerating freight per se. 

The tobacco of the West will afford an illustration. The 
exports from New-Orleans are generally from 75,000 to 100,000 
hhds. This is sold at shipping prices and the manufacturers’ 
profits, to Europeans. A railroad, connecting the city of Louis- 
ville with the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, would afford 
the means of sending the greater part of the leaf tobacco now 
exported from New-Orleans through the State of Virginia for 
export. The cities of Lynchburg, Richmond, and Peters- 
burg, lie upon this line of transportation. They are exten- 
sively engaged in manufacturing tobacco. They could give 
much better prices for the leaf than those who only buy to 
export. These cities, then, as stockholders in the Virginia and 
Kentucky roads, would be enabled to purchase and work West- 
ern tobacco, and the incidental profits upon the manufacture 
would richly indemnify them for a low rate of transporta- 
tion.* 

We will take coal and cotton as another illustration: now, 
the first of these articles is of infinite consequence to every 
city. It is also of value to the State, since the development 
of a coal region increases the taxable value of the lands. The 
second of these articles tends to build up a manufacturing and 
commercial interest, while its exchanges strengthen the cur- 
rency of those who deal in and export it. But the railroad 
carries many other articles, and receives compensation for other 
services, which will enable it to transport tobacco, coal, or 
cotton, without profit, or even ata loss, while the dividends 
are derived from the sources indicated. 

We may then suppose a road from the City of Richmond to 
the coal fields of Kenawha, the freights on which were so high 
that coal could not be carried to market upon that route. Or, 
we can suppose that cotton may be carried down the Missis- 
sippi and around the coast at a lower rate than can be afforded 
by the Virginia and Tennessee roads. 

If, then, the inducements to develop the coal region, and or- 
ganize a commerce in cotton, are sufficient, it would become 
the policy of the joint stock proprietors to provide for through 
transportation without change of burden cars, and without 
any delay or transhipment. They would reduce the freight 





* We are aware the old fallacy may be revived, that the importation of this 
tobacco would diminish the value of that produced in Virginia. Of this we have 
no fear. The demand for tobacco is increasing more rapidly than the supply 
can be enlarged. If more Western tobacco is manufactured, it will increase the 
European demand for leaf, and perhaps may dispose Europe to repeal the unjust 
and oppressive duties which she now imposes upon tobacco, when she has re- 
duced those duties upon almost all other agricultural productions of the United States. 
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upon the favored articles to the point required by competition 
or development, and rely for dividends upon the mail, travel, 
merchandise, and perhaps the gold of California. But if it 
was thought that the interest of the commonwealth and its 
copartners comes in conflict, and objections shall be made by 
the latter to this discrimination for development, it would cer- 
tainly satisfy the most romantic sense of justice, if the com- 
monwealth should account to her copartners for the loss occa- 
sioned by the reduction of any through freight below the cost 
of transportation. 

The reserved power of the commonwealth would exonerate 
it from any imputation of bad faith, while the motives which 
induced the policy would secure it against ultimate loss. 

But if such be the policy recommended and enforced for the 
adoption of the interior cities, of how much greater importance 
' is it that the ocean part which receives and conducts this com- 
merce should coéperate in the same spirit. 

The city of Norfolk, as the great entrepét of a most impor- 
tant trade line, should offer as great facilities for business as 
any competing outport. She should bring the rail to the hold 
of the vessel. She should furnish depots and warehouses 
without any other than the lowest charges, and she should 
emancipate commerce from those innumerable exactions which, 
upon one pretence or another, like vermin, fasten upon and 
exhaust its vitality. 

If Norfolk wishes to receive the benefit of her legitimate 
trade lines, she must set the example of contributing her share 
of the common service. Her advantages will be incidental. She 
will find and fit out vessels. The regularity of her communi- 
cations with foreign markets with her facilities of domestic 
distribution, will bring return cargoes of merchandise which 
she may furnish ata legitimate profit in exchange for the 
export value. To perform this great service, she will require 
neither large capital nor extensive shipping. The values col- 
lected in her port constitute capital, as it will attract all the 
shipping of the world. New-York, seeing this immense debou- 
chure of trade so near her wharves, will detail men, ships, and 
capital, to conduct the commeree, and reap the allotted reward. 
This will strengthen the resources of Norfolk, and in due time 
enable her to establish her commercial independence by means, 
to some extent, contributed by her rival. 

Having thus endeavored to explain the proper organization 
of an export trade by means of the cheap, expeditious, and free 
transportation of through freight over the trade lines of the 
Chesapeake, it will be next proper to provide for 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF AN IMPORT TRADE. 


To effect this important object, it will be necessary : 

1. To combine the merchandise intended for all the cities 
which have determined to deposit their export productions at 
Norfolk. : 

2. That each trade-line terminating at Norfolk shall provide 
for receiving and forwarding direct to its destination all mer- 
chandise intended for the interior cities. 

3. The trade-lines shall adopt the express system, and the 
aggregate of ocean and inland freights shall be payable on de- 
livery of the consignment. : 

4. The duties upon imports, instead of being in all cases 
exacted at the customhouse at Norfolk, shall follow the con- 
signment so as to allow it to go forward to the interior with- 
out impediment. ‘To carry out this policy, new custom-houses . 
should be established at such interior cities as shall require 
them. 

These regulations, though apparently unimportant, are yet 
éssential to remove a principal obstacle to a direct importa- 
tion. The Nashville merchant who would like to purchase a 
stock of goods in a European market, and import them 
through Norfelk or Charleston, must employ an agent to re- 
ceive them at the outport, pay the freights, import duties, and 
forward them to the interior. This involves an exhibition of 
the invoices, with the prolonged delay of discharging, storage 
and forwarding. Perhaps the necessity of a personal visit and 
explanation on the part of the owner. The delay, vexation, 
and expenses of this transaction, perhaps, determine the mer- 
chant to buy his next stock in New-York, where all these ser- 
vices are rendered, and all advances made by a jobber, ata 
moderate rate of profit upon them. 

If, however, a system can be organized, by which all the 
cities which trade through the Cape outlet shall order and im- 
port their goods into the port of Norfolk upon the same vessel— 
if the several trade lines shall receive the separate consign- 
ments and express them to their places of destination, and col- 
lect upon delivery the aggregate of all the charges which have 
followed each consignment—if, in a word, they will do what 
every express delivery line in Europe and America is daily 
doing—this combination of imports will make cargoes, and 
each interior merchant may order and receive goods from Eu- 
rope with more convenience than he could have done a few 
years since from New-York. 

This combination of cargoes out and in will organize a direct 
trade with foreign countries. The advantages derived by the 
corporations and communities interested in this overland and 
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ocean express system, will consist in the enlargement and ex- 
tensionof commerce, The considerations which repay the State 
for her wise, liberal, and impartial policy, will be the increase of 
wealth and numbers; the prosperity and content of her citizens ; 
and the materials of political and physical power adequate to 
maintain her rights in any condition in which Providence may 
place her. 

If the writer has been successful in maintaining the proposi- 
tions with which he set out, there is nothing necessary to the suc- 
cessful organization of an export and import trade from the 
city of Norfolk except a cordial combination of all the interest 
concerned. It has been shown that a direct trade cannot be 
maintained by any one city within the trade area of the Chesa- 
peake outlet. It has been shown that some point of concen- 
tration and distribution is indispensable. Will not, then, the 
eities of Virginia at least prefer the welfare of a sister to that 
of analien? Will they not renounce all exactions and im- 
pediments upon commerce in transitu ? and will not Norfolk 
contribute on her part free wharves and warehouses to the 
great Southern overland and ocean route between the pro- 
ducing interior and the markets of Europe? ss 


a) 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE ACT OF CONGRESS DECLARING 
THE SLAVE TRADE TO BE PIRACY, 


Pursty legal questions, though usually interesting only to 
the lawyer, sometimes assume a political importance, which 
renders their discussion profitable and attractive to the general 
reader; and the interest which has been recently awakened 
on the subject of re-opening the African slave trade, has, 
doubtless, directed the attention of many Southern people te 
a consideration of the legal difficulties which stand in the way 
of its revival. By far the most important of these difficulties, 
is the Act of Congress which we now propose to discuss; for 
if that was removed, there is reason to believe that the slave 
trade would be re-opened even at the risk of a forfeiture of 
the vessel and cargo in the event of discovery. But while 
that act continues in force, there seems to be little hope of its 
revival; and the repeal of the act by Congress is generally 
regarded as an impossibility. 

The question we are about to discuss will probably arise in 
the approaching trial of Captain Townsend, in the United 
States Circuit Court, and of the crew of the Echo; but it is 
very doubtful whether either of those cases will ever reach the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, where alone the question 
can receive a final and authoritative adjudication. 

The Act of Congress is based upon the power given by the 
Constitution, “to define and punish piracies and felonies corm- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law of 
nations ;” and the question to be determined is, whether this 
provision authorized Congress to declare the slave trade to be 
piracy. 

It is a matter of history, that when the Constitution was 
adopted, the slave trade was not considered illegal, and was 
not prohibited by any civilized nation. But long prior to that 
date the term ptracy had the well-settled, definite, legal sig- 
nification in which it is still understood. Kent says, “ It is 
the same offence at sea with robbery on land; and all the 
writers on the law of nations, and on the maritime law of 
Europe, agree in this definition of piracy.”* It is an offence 
against the law of nations, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States have decided,t that an act of Congress which 
simply referred to that code for its definition, was sufficiently 
certain, without giving the crime a precise definition in terms. 
Every nation has a right to pursue, capture, and punish 
pirates, and the vessels and other property taken from them 
are held to be lawful prizes. They can acquire no title to 
any property: vessels captured by them may be reclaimed by 
the true owner wherever found.t 

After the slave trade was prohibited, and declared to be il- 
legal, the courts of this country and of Great Britain were at 
first inclined to apply these principles to captured slave-trading 
vessels ;§ but, in teth countries, the doctrine has been repudi- 
ated, and it is now well-settled that the slave trade is not con- 
trary to the law of nations, is not piracy, as settled by that 
code, and that British and American cruisers have no right to 
capture foreign vessels engaged in the slave trade, unless 
the right be given by treaty with the country to which the 
vessel belongs ; but that with this, as with all other offences 
committed upon the high seas, except piracy and other offences 
against the law of nations, every nation must be left to the 
government and punishment of its own citizens. 

The Diana,|| a Swedish vessel, was captured in 1810, on 
the coast of Africa, with a cargo of slaves; and in 1816, Le 
Louis, a French vessel, on a slave-trading voyage, was also 





* 1 Com., p. 183. 
+ United States vs. Smith, 5 Wheaton, 153. 
t Kent, 183 and 184. 
See the cases of the Amidie, 1 Acton’s Rep., p- 240. The Fortuna, 1 Dodson's 
Adm. Rep., p. 81, and Le Jeune Eugenie, 2 Mason's Rep., p. 409. ; 
i] 1 Dedson’s Adm. Rep., p. 81. 
| 2 Dodson’s Adm. Rep., p. 210. 
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captured by a British cruiser. Both vessels were condemned 
as lawful prizes in the Vice-Admiralty court of Sierra Leone, 
but were restored to their owners on appeals to the High 
Court of Admiralty, on the ground that the English statutes 
making the slave trade illegal could not operate upon citizens 
of foreign countries. So, in 1818, Captain Willis, of the 
Royal Navy, captured a Spanish vessel loaded with slaves; 
and the Spanish owner brought an action of tresspass against 
him in England for damages sustained by the detention of his 
vessel, and for the value of the slaves. He recovered a verdict 
of £3,000 for damages to his ship, &c., and £13,180 for the 
value of his slaves; and one of the ablest jurists that has 
ever honored the English bench, sustained the verdict.* 
Justice Besr said: ‘‘ The declaration of the British Legisla- 
ture, that the slave trade is contrary to justice and humanity, 
cannot affect the subjects of other countries, or prevent them 
from carrying on this trade out of the limits of the British 
dominions.” ‘If a ship be acting contrary to the general law 
of nations, she is thereby subject to confiscation ; but it is im- 
possible to say that the slave trade is contrary to what may 
be called the common law éf nations.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States have followed 
these decisions in the case of the Antelope.t A piratical 
privateer from one of the South American Republics, in 1819, 
proceeded to the coast of Africa, and there took from an 
American vessel twenty-five negroes, and also a large number 
of other negroes from several Spanish and Portuguese vessels. 
The negroes were all transferred to the Antelope, a captured 
Spanish slaver, and were subsequently recaptured from the 
privateer off the coast of Florida, by a United States revenue- 
cutter, and carried into Savannah. Upon these facts the 
Supreme Court held that the Spanish and Portuguese subjects, 
on proving their property, were entitled to a restitution of the 
slaves taken from them; but that those taken from the 
American should be turned over to the United States authori- 
ties, as the cargo of the Echo had been. Chief Justice 
Marsuatt said, that a “ foreign vessel engaged in the African 
slave trade, captured on the high seas in time of peace, by 
an American cruiser, and brought in for adjudication, would 
be restored,” and that the trade “‘ was not piracy.” 

It will thus be seen, that not only piracy has a fixed and 
definite signification, but that no nation who may think proper 
to prohibit the slave trade, can set up a codé of morals for 





* Madrayo vs. Willis, 3 Barn. & Ald., p. 353 (5 English Common Law Rep., p. 208.) 
¢t 10 Wheaton’s Rep., 114 
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the rest of the world on that subject, without violating the 
law of nations. Congress seems to have been aware of this 
difficulty, for the act declaring the slave trade to be piraey 
is expressly made applicable only to citizens of the United 
States and persons on board of American vessels. This limit- 
ation would have been wholly unnecessary, if the crime of 
piracy, as understood Jong before, and at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, had ineluded the slave trade ; for if 
the slave-trader be a pirate, we have a right, and it is our 
duty, to capture and punish him, without reference to the 
country from which he or his vessel may have sailed. 

If, then, the term “ piracy,” as used in the Constitution, did 
not include the slave trade, where does Congress obtain the 
power to punish American citizens as pirates for engaging in 
that trade? The Constitution must be construed in the sense 
in which it was understood when it was adopted ; and no 
change of public opinion, on this or any other subject, can 
alter the proper legal construction of that instrument. This 
rule has been repeatedly recognized by the Supreme Court, 
and is emphatically announced in the celebrated Dred Scott 
case. 

Chief Justice Taney, in deciding the question whether ne- 
groes were citizens of the United States, says (p. 32): ‘‘ No 
one, we presume, supposes that any change in public opin- 
ion or feeling in relation to this unfortunate race, in the 
civilized nations of Europe or in this country, should induce 
the court to give to the words of the Constitution a more 
liberal construction in their favor than they were intended to 
bear when the instrument was framed and adopted. Such an 
argument would be altogether inadmissible in any tribunal 
called on to interpret it. If any of its provisions are deemed 
unjust, there is a mode prescribed in the instrument itself by 
which it may be amended; but while it remains unaltered, it 
must be construed now as it was understood at the time of its 
adoption. It is not only the same in words, but the same in 
meaning, and delegates the same powers to the government, 
and reserves and secures the same rights and privileges to the 
citizen; and as long as it continues to exist in its present 
form, it speaks not only with the same words, but with the 
same meaning and intent, with which it spoke when it came 
from the hands of its framers, and was voted on and adopted 
by the people of the United States. Any other rule of con- 
struction would abrogate the judicial power of this court, and 
make it the mere reflex of the popular opinion or passion of 
the day. This court was not created by the Constitution for 
such purposes. Higher and graver trusts have been confided 
to it, and it must not falter in the path of duty.” 
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Indeed, this rule of construction seems too obvious to re- 
quire either argument or authority, for without it, the rock of 
the Constitution itself is subverted, and we have in its stead 
the shifting sands of public opinion. 

We have seen that the slave trade and piracy had no con- 
nection when the Constitution was adopted—the slave trade 
was a branch of legal and legitimate commerce; piracy was, 
as it is now, a crime, punished by all the world with the 
penalty of death; and so they had existed for ages before; 
for it is from the Romans that we derive many of the princi- 
ples of law in regard to pirates, and it is well known that 
they, as well as the other ancient nations, even in the re- 
motest antiquity, recognized and carried on a slave trade. 

It is also perfectly clear that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not use the term piracy with any reference to the 
slave trade. ‘They withheld from Congress the power to pro- 
hibit the slave trade for twenty years. Can it be supposed 
for a moment that they understood that it was piracy which 
they were permitting and legalizing for twenty years? If so, 
our ancestors must have regarded themselves as a nation of 
robbers and freebooters. 

If, then, the crime of piracy, in its ordinary and well-set- 
tled signification, and in the sense in which it was used in the 
Constitution, has no reference to. the slave trade, where is 
the authority for Congress to punish a citizen of the United 
States as a pirate for engaging in the slave trade? The 
power ‘‘ to define” as well as punish, can only be held to au- 
thorize Congress to specify what acts shall constitute piracy, 
just as the Constitution itself does, in regard to treason. It 
could never have been intended by the framers of the Consti- 
tution to authorize Congress to make that piracy which was 
not then, and had never before been, considered a crime, or in 
any way connected with piracy. If so, Congress is at once 
invested with despotic power. Why may it not declare it 
ptracy to catch cod-fish on the coast of Newfoundland ? or to 
carry cotton from Charleston to New-York ? or to travel from 
New-York to Boston by Long Island Sound, or even from 
New-York to Brooklyn ? 

Such a construction of this section of the Constitution in- 
vests Congress with unlimited power over citizens of the 
United States upon the high seas, a power which this section 
itself, not to mention the special reservation in the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution, should iead us to believe, was 
not granted by that instrument. The power given is ‘ to de- 
fine and punish piractes and felonies committed on the high 
séas, and offences against the law of nations ;” but to “ define 
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and punish” mtsdemeanors, no power whatever is given. 
Criminal offences were then, as now, divided into two classes, 
felonies and misdemeanors, and the specification of a grant of 
power to “define and punish” one class, necessarily implies a 
want of power as to the other, or we must hold the term 
** felonies” to embrace criminal offences of all grades, a mean- 
ing never given to it in law or literature. There wasa special 
mention of piracy, probably because that offence itself was 
not a felony at common law. 

The exclusion of the power “ to define and punish” misde- 
meanors, shows that the power given must be limited to the 
offences embraced in the classes enumerated. Could we have 
more conclusive evidence to show that this power did not ex- 
tend to the African slave trade? If Congress has no power to 
punish citizens of the United States for misdemeanors com- 
mitted on the high seas, a fortiori, it has no power to punish 
them as pirates, for acts which, when the Constitution was 
adopted, constituted no crime whatever. 

What, then, it may be asked, was intended by the power 
‘to define?” No one at all familiar with criminal law, or 
its operation, will have any difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion. It means that Congress may specify what acts shall 
constitute the offence, but not to change its character or en- 
large its limits. Such a-power is absolutely necessary to 
every criminal jurisdiction, and is exercised in regard to ever 
offence. For instance, there is no doubt that homicide, wit 
malice aforethought, is murder; but it is a question of diffi- 
culty with both legislators and judges, to determine, in all 
cases, what acts amount to homicide with malice afore- 
thought, and a power ‘to define” murder is exercised when- 
ever that question is settled by any court or legislature. 

But it would be absurd to say, that such a power author- 
ized a definition of murder, which would change its character, 
or extend its meaning so as to include picking a pocket, or 
setting fire to a house, or an act which was not considered 
criminal when the power was given. 
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ART. TIL—NATURAL EQUALITY OF MAN. 


THE NATURAL EQUALITY OF MAN TREATED AS A QUESTION OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


No. II. 


In the September issue of the Review, we ventured upon 
certain speculations with respect to the origin of social prin- 
ciples. 

he object of that article was to show that all truths of 
ethical science, under which head come the principles of 
social government, should have some general term of designa- 
tion applied to them, that would enable us to distinguish them 
from natural philosophy or laws of nature. If you say that 
the permanent rights and wrongs of the social state—the 
truths that make up the science of social government—should be 
called or designated by the term natural, then there is no 
escape from the conclusion that those principles constitute 
a branch of natural philosophy, and should, along with 
chemistry, botany, ornithology, X&c., &c., be included in every 
written treatise on natural science that pretends to be full and 
complete. 

Now, what we want to teach is this, that there is a clear, 
broad, and momentous distinction between natural philosophy, 
and the rules or principles of conduct that should permanently 
govern men in the social relations of life, whether civil or re- 
ligious. 

What we understand by natural philosophy is this, viz. :— 
the rules, or principles, or laws, that regulate matter or mate- 
rial substances. Hence, wherever you can find substance 
subjected to a law, that law may be called natural, because 
all substances are mere reproductions. 

In other words, nature only reforms or reproduces from 
antecedently existing material germs, and this reproduction 
is regulated by natural laws. Hence, no natural substance 
can, of its own motion, violate a law of nature. 

But men, in the social state, may violate every principle of 
social ethics, if they see proper to do so—may obey or disobey 
them, as they prefer. Here we have a very marked dis- 
tinction, then, between natural laws and the principles of 
social ethics. 

Nature is regulated by certain fixed general laws, and hence 
every motion or operation of nature that conforms to those 
principles, may be called a natural right, or the right of na- 
ture. 
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But there are many instances in which natural objects do 
not conform to those general laws, and this non-conformity is 
always occasioned by peculiar circumstances—accidents the 
may be called—that have nothing to do with the will or voli- 
tion of the natural objects, for they have none. These 
instances, called sometimes freaks of nature, are naturally 
wrong. Hence there may be action or motion in natural sub- 
stances that may be naturally wrong, and yet not wrong 
either socially or morally, civily or religiously. 

Hence there is a wide distinction between a social right or 
wrong, and a nalural right or wrong. It is this distinction 
that we wish to elaborate and unfeld. We would not again 
obtrude these speculations upon the attention of the readers 
of the Review, if it were not for the fact that in the article in 
the September issue of the Review, we are made to affirm 
what it was the whole purpose of the argument to deny. 

We are made to say, at page 314, that ‘moral and social 
principles—the truths that regulate the intercourse of men in 
the various relations of life—the principles that should guide 
men when their opinions and interests conflict, are natural in 
their origin, or applicable in their operation to natural sub- 


stances.” 
The precise reverse of this is what we undertake to main- 


tain. 

The reader will please bear in mind the precise point in 
issue. 

It is charged upon slaveholders that, in reducing Africans 
to involuntary bondage, they violate principles of natural right 
and natural justice. 

And the persons who make this charge appeal to the Dec- 
laration of American Independence. 

This celebrated state paper is predicated upon the supposi- 
tion that social rights and wrongs are natural in their origin. 

It is this philosophy that we wish to combat—the philoso- 
phy that assigns to natwre the origin of social or ethical 
science. 

We are willing to admit ‘that there is such a science as 
sociology—comprising the principles of social life—comprising 
the rights and wrongs that constitute the science of gavern- 
ment; but we are unwilling to admit that these principles are 
designed by their author to regulate natural substances, 
Upon the contrary, they are designed to regulate thinking yet 
immaterial beings while in the social state. There is not a 
principle uttered by the Declaration, aside from the question 
of the origin of social rights and wrongs, that we wish to 
gainsay or dispute. So far as the question we desire to dis- 
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cuss is concerned, all men may be considered as equal and 
independent before the tribunal of social law. The social 
equality of man may or may not be considered as violated by 
the practices of Southern slaveholders. With this question 
we have now nothing to do. 

We only desire to maintain, that if Southern slaveholders do 
violate some principles that go to compose the science of the 
social state, they do not thereby violate any principle of natu- 
ral philosophy ; for the reason, that the prom of natural 
philosophy apply exclusively to material substances—which 
social rules do not? 

Will the reader please ask himself the question, why was 
it that that work of genius called the “‘ Vestiges of the Natu- 
ral History of Creation,” was considered as of infidel tendency ? 

It was for no other reason in the world than that he predi- 
cated its teachings upon the precise principle now under 
scrutiny, viz. : that there was no distinction between God and 
nature, and that therefore all principles of action, whether re- 
lating to the vokantary power in man, or to the involuntary 
power in material substances, had a common origin, and that 
a natural one. Hence he espoused the. natural development 
theory, or law of causation theory. He'said expressly, as any 
reader may see who will consult the work, that in his view 
there was no distinction between God and the motive at work 
or operation in nature. Hence it followed that every opera- 
tion, whether moral or mechanical, observed in the’ walks of 
nature, was in strict conformity with the pre-established har- 
mony of the natural world, or harmony in the law of causa- 
tion. ‘The principle or groundwork of the philosophy of the 
**Vestiges of Oreation” is the same in type and character with 
that portion of the Declaration, wherein the principles of 
social rule—the rights and wrongs of man socially considered 
~—~are declared to be of natural origin. 

To say that any man is born free, and also born under the 
control of the principles of ethical science, is a contradiction 
in terms. 

No man can be said to be free who is controlled in his acts 
and determinations. 

If the rules that make the science of the social state morally 
bind men in perpetuity, then it is impossible for the mere act 
of the birth into or by nature to make him free, or absolve him 
from the fetters of his obligation, unless the act of birth ab- 
— the moral law, which it were a mere absurdity to 
hold. 

It is important to understand the distinction between natural 
freedom and moral obligation. Nature makes me free ‘to kill 
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a fellow-being, but morality restrains me. Now the whole 
beauty and excellence of any moral system are predicated upon 
man’s nalural freedom to disobey its requisitions. 

This cannot be if nature has a moral code.’ That I have the 
freedom to kill a fellow-being is quite undeniable, and it is also 
quite undeniable that 1 have not the moral freedom to do it, 
because it is morally prohibited to me. 

Now, whence comes my freedom to murder? Whence 
comes it when I am morally restrained—when I have not, there- 
fore, the moral freedom to do it ? 

Do you say I have no freedom of any kind to murder? Can 
you say this with truth? That you cannot, we need only re- 
fer to the fact, that there is hardly any day in the whole year 
wherein men have not murdered each other. In order to an- 
swer this question, we have only to refer to the causes of 
natural death. This death is always and invariably effected 
by natural agencies—means supplied by nature. It requires 
no supernatural power to violate the rules of moral science, 

Can nature be consistent, and furnish me with the means to 
murder—that is to say, make me free to murder—and then 
make it contrary to nature, or unnatural for me to use the 
freedom she imparts ? 

We can very well understand how the God of nature can 
naturally empower men to kill each other, to violate rules of 
social and moral government, and maintain the consistency of 
his character. But that can only be done upon the supposition 
that he is directly, and hence not naturally, the author of 
justice and moral rights and wrongs—the code of moral 
science, 

Unless men were naturally empowered to violate principles 
of social government, it would be the. merest absurdity to in- 
stitute a code of laws restraining them from violating those 
principles which they were naturally unable to violate. if 
the Southern slaveholders were naturally unable to enslave 
Africans, then the only possible powers that they could use, in 
order to effect that result, would be supernatural ones— 
i. e., preternatural endowments. 

There are but two sorts of powers known to man, and they 
are the natural and the supernatural. The author of the 
** Vestiges of Creation” contends, that there are now no such 

wers in existence or operation asthe preternatural. Hence, 

e denies the supernatural origin of the Christian Scriptures, 
and holds that the truths and principles therein taught are 
only true as they have archetypes in nature. Hence he brings 
the Scripture to the test of the truths of natural science. If 
the two differ, as they unquestionably do, then he prefers the 
natural to the revealed. 
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This, also, is the main doctrine of the “ Constitution of 
Man,” written by Dr. Combe. 

If the fact be beyond question that I have the freedom to 
reduce an African to involuntary servitude, and you say that I 
have not this freedom from nature—that nature does not give 
me the power to do it—you are, then, reduced to the necessity 
of saying, that I do it by a supernatural power, coming direct- 
ly from God for that express purpose, if there be known to 
men but the two sources of power to act, already desig- 
nated. 

If you say nature gives me the power, and then say that 
nature denies it--that is, prohibits it—you make nature in- 
consistent, and the source and origin of a contradiction, 

Every man has an unshaken confidence in the stability and 
uniformity of the laws or operations of nature, 

The very point in issue has been recently discussed by two 
of the most distinguished men of the present age ; we allude to 
Sir William Hamilton and M. Victor Cousin. 

Sir William Hamilton takes the ground that the Divine 
Being is not naturally comprehended, Victor Cousin takes 
the opposite side, and holds that nature contains the Deity— 
t. e., identifies him with the law of causation. 

The question is involved in the point, whether the finite can 
comprehend the infinite. 

Cousin, in his philosophical writings, otherwise so masterly 
and profound, takes the distinct ground, that nature contains 
the whole of the Divine Being ; or, in other words, that the 
Divine Being is always and only naturally exhibited. 

Hence, he contends with the American Declaration, that 
every principle or rule respecting the conduct or action of 
spirits or matter is a natural development; in other words, is 
never preternaturally entertained ; that is to say, never enter- 
tained by the Supreme Being aside from nature. 

In the phraseology of M. Cousin, to say that any principle 
was natural, was equivalent to saying that it was divine. 
And also, to say that any rule was preternatural, or non- 
natural, or that it existed aside from nature, was equivalent to 
superstition—the doctrine only of fanatics. There is a very 
great mistake, into which many Christian writers fall, when 
they speak of the revelation of principles of social conduct. 

The distinction between the revelation of a rule of moral 
conduct, and the rule of conduct, whether revealed or not, de- 
serves to be carefully taken. 

The authority of a rule of social right, and its consequent 
wrong, is one thing, and is due to the wisdom and determina- 
tion of the Infinite mind ; and then, the revelation of this ex- 
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isting determination, or that existing wisdom, is quite a differ- 
ent thing. - 

For example, the rules of social life that are opposed to 
murder—that are opposed to theft—that are opposed to false- 
hood and duplicity—derive their authority, not from revelation, 
but from the Divine Being directly, and independently of its 
being supernaturally communicated to men. 

Revelation only identifies—only declares, in a supernatural 
mode—only confirms the pre-existing and permanent determin- 
ations of the Divine will. There never has existed a moment, 
since the creation of man, when the ethical rules of social 
life were not the fixed and permanent determinations of the 
Divine mind ; but there has existed a time when they were 
not revealed, or preternaturally identified, or communicated. 
Even at the present moment, there are doubtless some rules 
of social government existing in the determinations of the Di- 
vine mind, that are not revealed, but are left to the discovery 
of the finite intelligence of human beings. But as it is not 
our purpose to mix theological subjects with the question im- 
mediately on hand, we forbear to say anything further on this 

oint. 
: The position that we wish to take on this very interesting 
subject, is, that all rules of social government—all principles 
of ethics—all moral science (whether revealed or not)—that 
are of permanent existence, exist in virtue of the determi- 
nations, or of the will, of the divine Being, and exist, aside 
from nature, and hence will continue to exist, after the wreck 
of nature and the crash of worlds shall be the history of the 
ast. 

‘ To return again to the point in issue, we beg the reader to 
bear in mind that the opponents of the institution of domestic 
slavery allege, as an argument against it, that it is an inva- 
sion of the natural rights of man to social equality—that it is 
a self-evident truth that the act of the birth of nature estab- 
lishes a social equality whiclr it is naturally unjust and im- 
moral to disregard. We hold, on the contrary, that Nature is 
a creation, and hence a secondary effect, and standing between 
its creator and the observation of men considered as immaterial 
beings; and that, therefore, not having anything to do with 
either the origination or application of moral science, no con- 
duct effected by immaterial beings, which violates any rule of 
right human conduct, can be natural or unnatural, in any just 
ethical sense. If the conduct be either right or wrong, it must 
be because of its invasion of some rule of right entertained by 
the Supreme Being, and, therefore, permanently existing. 

What is true of one slaveholder, is true of all. If, now, I, 
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as a slaveholder, invade the social rights of my slave, I must 
necessarily violate some rule which regulates the social inter- 
course of mankind generally, establishing the right, and, by 
necessary implication, prohibiting the wrong. Wrong, as ap- 
plicable to men, is nothing but a violation of some rule of social 
ethics, permanently existing. If my slave, or any moralist for 
him, tells me that I have violated a principle of ethical philo- 
sophy—violated a rule of moral science—violated a right of 
social equality, I, at once, demand the proof of the existence of 
the ruJe. It will be no answer to my demand to say that nat- 
ural justice prohibits it; for I hold that there is no such natu- 
ral law as justice or honesty ; in a word, that moral science 
is not naturally exhibited—not naturally developed. 

Justice or honesty is manifestly not a law of nature. If you 
ransack nature throughout her entire domain, you will find no- 
where the traces of the general or permanent existence of such 
a rule, but the contrary. Wrong and injustice, and oppression 
and cruelty, are much more frequently exhibited in the do- 
main of nature, than are the principles of right conduct. 

I know of no department of nature where the rule of justice 
has any application, or relevancy, or operation. 

Certainly it does not preyail in chemistry, in ornithology, 
among the brutes, among the fishes, in water, in earth, in air, 
or in astronomy, &c., &c. 

Justice and honesty pertain wholly to the enlightened con- 
sciences of thinking beings. Now, the whole question is, are 
the educated consciences of thinking beings a natural produc- 
tion? and are these products of nature generally or perma- 
nently regulated by a law of justice and honesty? In order 
to establish a natural law, or natural right, you have manifest- 
ly to point to some object that is natural, and then to show 
that this object is under the government of a law. 

We never depart from this Baconian mode of observation in 
any one single instance—in any one of the many departments 
of nature—when we proceed to verify a law of nature. 

We first notice some natural object, and then we notice its 
motion or action. If its motion or action is uniform and con- 
sistent, we then call that uniformity of action a law of na- 
ture. 

Manifestly no object of nature moves or acts in uniform and 
consistent obedience of the law of justice. 

If we were to call the consciences or even the spirits of men 
—the immaterial principle in them that thinks—natural ob- 

jects, the products of nalture—still, we could not say that jus- 
tice, and honesty, and fair dealing, and humanity, in the social 
state, were natural laws, and their disobedience unnatural, or 
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contrary to nature, unless we could prove, as we are compelled 
to do in respect to all other natural products, that they uni- 
formly and consistently obeyed those admirable regulations. 
Can we do this? Admitting men to be wholly natural objects, 
still, if we discoyered them to be moved more by injustice and 
cruelty and wrong, in their general conduct, when left to 
their natural inclinations, than by right rules, we would, ac- 
cording to all fair or analogous reasoning, be constrained to 
eall injustice and wrong the laws of nature, If any moralist 
tells me that I violate a law of justice—a rule of right pertain- 
ing to the social state—when I hold slaves to an involuntary 
bondage, if he be a fair-minded man, or disposed to pay any 
deference to fair reasoning, he will be compelled to furnish me, 
in support of his judgment, with the proof. of the existence of 
some rule of social right having the Divine sanction that I 
have violated. If he make the Christian Scriptures the test in 
the debate, with respect to the existence of the rule supposed 
to be violated, I would at once tell him that I submitted cheerful- 
ly to the authority of the test; and that condemns me not. If 
he rather point to somesupposed natural law, I tell him that the 
Christian Scriptures plainly inculcate the idea, that nature, in 
respect to rights and wrongs, is an unsafe and fallacious guide. 

The same mark of distinction that we suppose to exist be- 
tween the existing principles of social government, and the 
rights or laws of nature, also prevails between natural philoso- 
phy, or the laws of nature, and the revelations of the Christian 
Scriptures, 

There are very many of the truths that are contained in 
the Scriptures that are also observed in nature, and by the 
light of nature. But there are also many more with respect 
to which nature is wholly silent. 

We know of no department of nature wherein the law is 
disclosed that requires a gospel to be preached, or that re- 
quires prayer, fasting, or indeed any of the ceremonies of the 
Christian Church. 

All of these laws are aside from nature, 7. e., are not the 
laws of nature, and, therefore, their observance is neither 
natural or unnatural in any intelligible sense. 

They are directly divine, and therefore the existing inde- 
pendent determinations of the Infinite Wisdom. 

If I therefore refuse to obey, or if I disobey designedly, any 
or all of the laws contained in the Scriptures, that are aside 
from nature, with which nature has nothing to do, you can- 
not. correctly say that I violate any natural law, or that I act. 
unnaturally, or contrary to nature. I only act contrary to the 
divine authority preternaturally entertained, that is, enter- 
tained directly, or aside from nature. 
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The great difficulty that most philosophers have to contend 
with when they are told that the principles of social science 
are not of natural origin, consists in their inability to perceive 
how such laws as honesty, justice, and the rights of the social 
state, can exist as laws, and yet be aside from, and independ- 
ent of both nature and revelation. 

It is this difficulty that disfigures the ‘ Logic” of Mr. Stuart 
Mill. He says: “The conviction that phenomena have in- 
variable laws, and follow with regularity certain antecedent 
phenomena, was only gradually acquired, and extended itself, 
as knowledge advanced from one order of phenomena to 
another, beginning with those whose laws were most accessi- 
ble to observation. This progress has not yet attained its 
ultimate point; there being still one class of phenomena 
(human volitions), the subjection of which to invariable laws 
is not yet universally recognized. ..... As, however, when 
the rules of éorrect induction had been conformed to, the re- 
sult obtained never failed to be verified by all subsequent ex- 
perience, every such inductive operation had the effect of ex- 
tending the acknowledged dominion of general laws, and 
bringing an additional portion of the experience of mankind 
to strengthen the evidence of the universality of the law of 
causation, until now, at length, we are fully warranted in 
considering that law, as applied to all phenomena within the 
range of human observation, to stand on an equal footing, in 
respect to evidence, with the axioms of Geometry itself.”— 
System of Logic, ii., 216. 

The reader will better perceive the full force of this extract 
by substituting, for the “law of causation,” the law of na- 
ture, which, in the connection used, it properly means. 

Mr. Stuart Mill says further: “‘Ido not believe that there 
is now one object or event in all our experience of nature, 
within the bounds of the solar system at least, which has 
not been either ascertained by direct observation to follow 
laws of its own, or been proved ‘to be exactly similar to 
objects and events which in more familiar manifestations, 
or on a limited seale, follow strict laws.”—ZJdem. 

Nothing would be easier than for us to show, that the 
assignment of the origin and application of rights and wrongs, 
in the science of social intercourse, to matwre, and thus in- 
directly to the universal law of causation, rather than 
directly to the Author and Creator of nature, and thus aside 
from nature, is the very turning point between the logic of 
Infidelity and the rationality or possibility of a Revelation. 
But the discussion of this portion of our subject would carry 
us into the domain of Theology—and we forbear. 
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In conclusion, therefore, we say, that the rights of man 
are the legitimate offspring of a system of moral science, 
designed by its author to regulate the social state. These 
right principles may be obeyed or violated by individuals 
or by the civil authority, withoyt thereby obeying or viola- 
ting any law of nature, or any general law of causation 
operating in nature. 





ART. IV.—EDUCATION OF SEAMEN AT THE SOUTH. 
FLOATING SCHOOL SHIPS AND MARINE SCHOOLS, 


Knowine the interest which the Editor of De Bow’s Review 
still feeis, and has always evinced in his writings and refer- 
ences, in whatever concerns the welfare of his native city, I 
desire to bring to his notice, and that of his many readers, an 
educational enterprise recently set on foot in our commercial 
community. I allude to the establishment of a Floating School 
Ship and Marine School, in which the hardy sons of Old Ocean 
may be educated and trained, like other learners, for the re- 
sponsible duties of their profession. 

‘The advantages of such institutions are evident, at the first 
glance, and the importance of affording them at all of our 
large ports will be readily understood. The modus operandi 
of conducting and rendering them effectual and useful must 
be learned from the experience of other similar institutions. 
The means necessary for the inauguration of the scheme will 
doubtless be furnished by the intelligent and liberal-minded, 
provided this class of our commercial men will take the mat- 
ter in hand with spirit and energy, and make it a matter of 
pride to Charleston, to have, and to maintain properly, an in- 
stitution, which will reflect so much credit upon her. I am 
gratified to be able to say that the prospects with us, in all 
respects, are now more flattering than ever, and that there is 
good reason to believe that our people are ready for the un- 
dertaking. Its advantages have been frequently presented to 
them. ‘The success of the experiment at Baltimore warrants 
reasonable expectations of a similar result here, and furnishes 
a basis upon which to organize and carry out the school. The 
last and most important requisition—available means for its 
support——will be forthcoming—and has already been con- 
tributed to some extent by our merchants and other friends of 
the enterprise. 

A brief summary of the advantages of the Floating School 
Ship and Marine School may not be inappropriate here, as in- 
troductory to the further elucidation of this noble scheme. 
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And first, I would regard the early mental discipline which 
boys in such a school must receive, as a paramount and es- 
sential element in their preparation for the duties of maritime 
life. Sailors are looked upon as almost brutes, destitute of 
reasoning powers, and fit to be treated as creatures of 
sense and instinct only. Some degree of intellectual cultiva- 
tion is necessary to restrain them as a race from sinking into 
this state of degeneracy, to which their own inclination, as 
well as public sentiment, predisposes them, while exposed, as 
they now are, to the degrading associations of the sailor-board- 
ing-house and the forecastle. 

Again, a certain amount of moral and religious training, 
founded on general Christian principles, without sectarianism, 
is indispensable to any improvement in the character and con- 
dition of seamen. At many of our ports we have now regu- 
larly-appointed chaplains, and commodious Bethels, at which 
such instruction is given; and day-schools in these places 
will have all the benefit and co-operation of religious influ- 
ences. 

With such a system of preparation for the duties of their 
calling, we may look for some improvement in the condition 
of the sailor. Our coasting vessels would soon be manned by 
pupils from these schools, and the education they will have 
received, being not only such as will qualify them to rise 
rapidly in grade, but, being based on high moral and Chris- 
tian principles, must materially elevate their character and 
habits as a class. Parents are nuw necessarily deterred from 
sending their sons to sea, in consequence of the debasing as- 
sociations they must inevitably contract, our seamen being 
often gathered from the very offscourings of creation, from 
the foulest sinks of corruption, and by the use of means re- 
volting to a civilized community. Here they will be drawn 
into better associations by their own consent, and placed un- 
der wholesome restraints. Their religious instruction willbe 
made a matter of paramount solicitude, and after having 
passed through the ordeal of preparation for the duties of life, 
and shielded from its temptations, until the character has been 
formed, they will then be taken by the hand by our most re- 
spectable merchants and ship-captains, and raised to positions of 
responsibility aud profit. The united influences of the Church, 
the School, the Ternperance Society, Chamber of Commerce, 
Port Society, and the mercantile community generally, will 
thus be brought to bear upon the interests of the school, out 
of which may arise, in a few years, a new generation of sea- 
men, thoroughly instructed in their duties, to their employers, 
to society, and to their God, and whose after-career can be point- 
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ed to as illustrations of the wisdom of this expedient and 
humane enterprise. 

There is ample material here for a’ school of this character. 
We have in our city probably more than a hundred boys going 
at large about the streets, a large number of whom seldom or 
never go to school, and the rest growing up vagabonds, and in 
a fair way to become thieves and murderers. Many of these 
boys may yet be saved to their parents and to the State, and 
the expense of educating them for a sea-faring life might be 
more than counterbalanced by the annual saving in the cost 
of keeping them in jail, prosecutions, &c. This consideration 
strongly vindicates the propriety of the application which has 
been made by our citizens for State Legislative aid, showing 
that, as a measure of economy alone, the proposed scheme is 
worthy of an earnest and prompt support from that source. 

I come now to the practical part, the actual expense of 
conducting the Marine School, and the probability of the in- 
stitution ultimately becoming to a sufficient extent self-sup- 
porting, to justify the outlay which may be required. 

In my inquiries on this subject, I have been indebted to the 
co-operation of my esteemed friend, Rev. W. B. Yates, sea- 
man’s chaplain at this port, who has the honor of having, 
with a few energetic colleagues, first called attention to the 
subject of Marine Schools in this country. His untiring 
devotion to the cause of the sailor is too well known here and 
through the country generally, to require, any special mention 
of his connection with any movement that has ever been 
made for the improvement of the condition of this unfortunate 
class of beings. The success of this project will be to him 
the crowning glory of an eventful and useful life, dedicated to 
the great work of doing good to suffering humanity. 

I am also indebted for the infermation concerning the 
Baltimore School, embodied in the extracts which follow, to 
the researches of Richard Yeadon, Esq., the zealous and 
liberal-hearted president of the Charleston Port Society, who 
has taken this matter in hand with characteristic energy, and 
will, by its successful accomplishment, ere long, confer honor 
upon his administration, and be instrumental in raising an en- 
during monument, in this school, to the liberality and public 
spirit of our City and State. 

In one of his interesting chapters of Editorial Correspond- 
ence with the Courier, during the last summer, Mr. Yeadon 
gives the following full and comprehensive sketch of the 
Baltimore Floating School :— 


“ The Baltimore Floating School was organized on the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1857, and commenced with the small number of eight pupils, but the 
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number has already increased to sixty, from twelve years of age and up- 
ward. It is kept on board of what was formerly the United States sloop- 
of-war Ontario, of 700 tons burthen, the hull of which, with three masts 
and a bowsprit, was purchased from the United States Government, for 
the sum of $3,000, the Board of Trade contributing $1,000, merchants and 
liberal citizens the residue. The plans and specifications, together. with 
the building and building materials, cost $,2001 34, and the furniture and 
furnaces, $500; books and stationery, $403 80, and the amount charged 
for insurance is $19, and for fuel about $100, all paid by the city authori- 
ties. The officers and instructors are Mr. Robert Kerr, principal, with a 
salary of $900; Wm. Wardenburg, assistant, $400 ; Capt. Philip 5. Mar- 
shall, nautical instructor, $660; and George W. Smithson, a seaman, 
janitor, $350, who lives on board, and is found in lightsand fuel. Repairs 
and additional books constitute other items of expense. The Board of 
Public School Commissioners ‘ provide all the educational pre-requisites, 
to which their department extends.’ ‘ Nothing which could in any way 
assist in rendering the school effective, has been withheld [by them], and 
to this fact may be ascribed, ina great measure, the present excellency 
which it now enjoys.’ It is furnished with a good nautical and educational 
library, and Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, has rendered it 
great service by presenting his valuable charts and diagrams, which have 
especial reference to its studies and exercises. The pupils are only day 
scholars, not living aboard, and finding themselves. They are instructed in 
reading, writing, grammar, geography, algebra, geometry, navigation and 
the practical duties of the seaman. ‘The vessel is handsomely and commo- 
diously equipped, with sails, rigging and otherwise, for both the common 
and the nautical school ; and she is moored with ropes, free of expense, at 
the city wharf. The daily school session commences at 9 A. M., and con- 
tinues not exceeding six hours, with a recess of an hour. 

“ The school is under the direction of the Commissioners of Public 
Schools, through a joint committee of five members of the School Board, 
and twomembers of the Board of Trade. The principal and assistants 
and the janitor are supplied or appointed by the School Board, and the 
nautical imstructor by the Board of Trade, and he is subordinate to the 
principal in all matters, not purely nautical, and regulates transits to and 
from the ship. Nautical instruction is given in classes, in rotation from 
common school divisions, and the pupils are exercised in handling the 
ropes, sails, &ec., in other than the common school hours, when activity 
and noise may be allowed. Pupils may be selected to act as ‘officers of 
the day’ for certain periods, to assist the teachers, act as monitors, &c., 
and be recognized by the other boys, as so far in command for the time. 
The principal keeps a record of the pupils, and of their merits. This 
record is minutely complete as to age, parentage, residence, personal de- 
scription, and attainment, and indeed amounts to a condensed biography of 
each scholar. The nautical instructor keeps a log-book, always open 
for inspection, in which are duly noted the state of the wind, weather, tem- 
perature, &c., and the general transactions and occurrences of the day. 

*¢ At present there is no school uniform, but it is intended to adopt one, 
when practicable, ‘of blue cap, roundabout and trowsers for winter, and 
white trowsers in summer.’ 

“The able and worthy principal and his assistant, the skillful nautical in- 
structor and the janitor, all received and treated me with great civility 
and courtesy, and gave me every facility to post myself in all matters con- 
nected with the School Shj and its practical working. For my especial 
accommodation and benefit \hey called off the embryo sailors, from educa- 
tional duty proper, to the theory and practice of seamanship, and they, 
with great alacrity and facility, bent the sails, ascended to the mast-head, 
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and went through a variety of nautical operations very much to my grati- 
fication. When drawn off from study to nautical exercises they manifested 
evident delight, and the principal remarked that he only wished they had 
like appetite for the graver and more intellectual employment. At the 
close of the display of young seamanship, I expressed to the boys my high 
gratification with their performances, and told them it augured well of 
them as future defenders of ‘free trade and sailors’ rights,’ and as gallant 
upholders of the glorious banner of stars and stripes on the ocean wave. 

“The worthy officers regretted that their ship was a fixture, and advised 
me to purchase, for Charleston, a condemned merchant-vessel of some 500 
tons, that could float in our harbor, and literally serve the purpose of a 
floating as well asa nautical school. I bade them adieu, with many warm 
thanks for their kindness and courtesy. Capt. Robert Leslie, a venerable 
sea-captain, is entitled to the credit of founding or suggesting the Balti- 
more School Ship, and Mr. E. S. Courtney, a Baltimore merchant, has 
lent it efficient aid and encouragement. To the latter, who had kindly open- 
ed a correspondence with me, on the subject of the Charleston School 
Ship, I had the pleasure of paying my respects. 

‘The Baltimore School Ship is a decided success, a noble achievement 
of mereantile and enlightened public spirit, and a blessed work of philan- 
thropy ; and I trust that Charleston, which, through her seaman’s chaplain, 
first suggested the project in America, will not be laggard in giving it 
‘a local habitation’ in her own beautiful and capacious harbor.” 


The Baltimore plan, as will be perceived from Mr. Yeadon’s let- 
ter, provides only for day scholars,‘ the pupils not living aboard, 
and finding themselves.” There is one peculiar feature in the 
school contemplated in Charleston which commends itself to 
our earnest approval. Instead of allowing the pupils simply to 
go on board the vessel for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
the plan of ours provides that they shall reside and be accom- 
modated on board, where they will be sheltered from the 
temptations to which sailors are exposed on shore. ‘This is.an 
important provision, and absolutely essential to the mainte- 
nance of good order and discipline. 

The Baltimore American says of the School in that city : 


“ We doubt much whether any institution ever started in this city has 
achieved more good, during the short time in which it has been in opera- 
tion, or given such promise of beneficial results for the future, as the Float- 
ing School Ship. It reaches a class of persons whose training, morally and 
mentally, has hitherto been much neglected, and we have no doubt it will, 
in time, be the means of improving the condition of seamen of our port, 
and elevate the maritime profession far above what it is at present, Itmay 
be well to state that, in this school, boys are so thoroughly initiated into the 
practical duties of the sailor that they become tolerably efficient seamen as 
soon as they go to sea, and at the same time such instruction in the neces- 
sary branches of education is afforded them that their intelligence makes 
them exceedingly valuable on board of merchantmen, both on account of 
their freedom from vicious habits and the reliability which can be placed in 
them by the captain and his officers, In proof of this, we can only state 
that boys trained in this school find ready employment, and indeed so great 
is the demand for them, that few, if any, are permitted to remain in the 
school as long as it is deemed necessary to initiate them into all the duties 
of their intended profession. We are led to these remarks from having 
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been shown letters from two boys to the gentlemen who have charge of the 
school ship, who are now on their first voyage. These letters indicate a 
degree of intelligence far superior to that of boys generally who choose 
the sea as their profession, and give promise that their education, specially 
adapted to the business of their choice, will soon fit them for promotion. 
We are glad to find that much interest continues to be taken in this subject 
by the Public School Commissioners and by the members of the Board of 

rade, and as our city has taken the lead in establishing the institution, we 
trust she will be the first to reap its advantages. It is admitted that Balti- 
more ship-captains have a deservedly high repute in other parts of the 
Union, and this reputation will not be lessened when it is known that they 
have been fitted for their duties by early education. It certainly will not 
be detrimental to them if it is found that they add skill, energy, and experi- 
ence, to a well-cultivated intellect.” 


The success of this project of our Baltimore friends is an 
earnest of what may be expected in other Southern ports, 
where the matter is taken hold of with equal spirit and deter- 
mination. I hope to be able to bring this subject again to the 
notice of your readers, at a future period, and to announce the 
final consummation of an undertaking which will redound so 
much to the honor and the interest of our cherished city. 

Epwin Hertor. 


Charleston, Dec. 1, 1858. 





ART. V.—SLAVERY—THE BIBLE AND THE “THREE THOUSAND 
PARSONS,” 


HOW THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY STAND RELATED TO THE SUBJECT 
OF SLAVERY, AND HOW THEIR DUTIES ARE NEGLECTED OR PER- 


VERTED. 


Tue subject of slavery has attracted much more attention 
of late years, in both Europe and America, than formerly, 
owing to the greater interest mankind take relative to its ox- 
istence, extension, and duration. Whether right ox wrong, politic 
or impolitic, it is an institution guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States to every State in the Union, so long as 
any one of them may choose to establish or retain it; there- 
fore, the only lawful remedy, if it is viewed as a moral evil, is 
moral suasion and argument: or, if considered inexpedient 
and impolitie, by change of the constitution, or by leaving those 
who wish to retain it to become their own guarantors, and se- 
curity for this and every other right and interest, by a separate 
exercise of national power. ‘ 

The great mass of the people of the United States are Prot- 
estant and Republican, in their theory of Religion and Govy- 
ernment, and it is the duty of all to understand the principles 
upon which their religious and political faith and practice are 
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based, with a view to a rightful, consistent, and uniform dis- 
charge of duty. 

Every American citizen should look to the law of God for 
his moral and religious direction ; subject, however, to the limi- 
tation and modification which the constitution and laws of his 
country impose—for this is the “ higher law” to real Christians, 
that they ‘obey the powers that be;” and they are no more 
responsible for the immoralities they conceive themselves thus 
constrained to perform, than a sheriff or other officer of the 
law who executed a fellow-being he thinks innocent of crime. 

Though we thus contend for the right of rulers, and insist 
on the correlative duties of citizens, yet while the latter, in good 
faith, and fear of God, are bound to obey the mandates of 
lawful authority, it is not only their right, but also duty, to 
remonstrate, protest against, and discuss the justice and policy 
of such laws as they disapprove, until rulers and ruled accord 
in judgment, or the former, by continued oppression, forfeit 
all claim to obedience from the latter. The circumstances 
surrounding each particular person and community can alone 
indicate when it is necessary to jeopard life, in an attempt 
to secure what makes life desirable. 

In the discussion of any subject, it is necessary the terms 
used should be clearly defined, to make ourselves understood ; 
so, when an action, institution, law, or relation, is the subject 
of examination with a view to determine its morality, it is 
proper to examine into the nature of the subject, and predicate, 
and so far as we correctly apprehend them, will we be able to 
determine the right or wrong of either. 

By common consent, man is constituted with those classes 
of powers or propensities known as intellectual, moral, and 
physical, though we cannot perceive why the name moral 
should attach to one more than another, as an ungoverned be- 
nevolence leads to injustice, and a lawless veneration to super- 
stition, as much at war with individual and associate happi- 
ness, as an abuse of what are called the lower propensities ; 
and more so, for by universal consent they are charitably con- 
sidered as the disinterested overflowings of kindness to God 
and man, whereas, when analyzed, they will be found to be that 
spontaneous gratification of self which marks the abuse of any 
propensity, without looking more to the real lasting good 
of another, than we do to ourselves when we unduly gratify 
our animal desires. The only just and true benevolence and 
veneration consist in limiting them to such exercise as some 
law directs. 

If the foregoing be correct, then some limitation and direction 
of our propensities and sentimentsare necessary to the improve- 
ment and perfection of man’s mixed constitution ; for if they 
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are left to blind, unaided impulse, to purvey for the wants, of 
his triple nature, he could never accomplish any end worth the 
having, as it would be at the expense of the rights. or enjoy- 
ments of others, which his own constitution in part forbids. 

This limitation and direction are what we understand by the 
moral law, and it must be taught and impressed by the reason 
and understanding of man, or by a Supreme Being. 

We know of no other process by which human reason can 
discern the nature of things and persons anterior to (or with- 
out) positive precept, but by experience and observation, and 
reflection thereon, which is all that reason employs in classify- 
ing or generalizing the phenomena of any ant ect. to which it 
directs the attention of the perceptive powers. 

Whether reason, by the exercise of other human powers, has 
discovered the rules of meral rectitude or not, the larger por- 
tion of those who profess to be governed by its dictates alone 
concur with the majority in all Christian communities, that the 
New Testament contains and teaches what is reasonable and 
right, in all the various relations of life. Therefore,when we 
inquire into the morality of an action or relation, or the rights 
and duties resulting therefrom, it is the sole standard te which 
we should appeal. 

That slavery was an institution of the Old Testament, and 
recognized by the New, must be admitted by all, and therefore 
cannot be said to be immoral in itself, more than any other re- 
lation or association of individuals where one will gives law to 
the rest ; and every relation, involving such inequality, is ren- 
dered necessary by nature or circumstances, to continue and 
improve the race. 

The domestic relations are necessary to the suppression of 
vice, and the development of the moral, intellectual, and 
physical powers of offspring; and parents are under moral ob- 
ligations to use the best means in their power to accomplish 
this end, whether this relation be the result of lawful] or un- 
lawful intercourse. 

Civil government has been found necessary in all times and 
countries ; and though such governments have generally been 
established by violence and, force, yet the relations thus con- 
stituted have not been judged immoral; for though the mo- 
tives which have induced most military and political leaders 
to establish civil governments may have been unjust, yet. it 
would have been none the less necessary had better men been 
the instruments; as a settled government, however imperfect, 
is better than the anarchy resulting from an independent plu- 
rality of wills, of equal authority within the same jurisdic- 
tion. 
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The institution of civil government being lawful because 
necessary, it does not follow, that all its exercise of power is 
lawful, for none can be so considered, but such as conduces to 
the well-being and improvement of the governed. 

Perhaps a more concentrated and extended despotism never 
existed on earth, than that exercised by the earlier Roman 
Emperors ; yet even that form of civil government was not de- 
nounced by Christ or his Apostles ; on the contrary, their com- 
mand was to render obedience to all authority, whether just or 
unjust ; and we readily apprehend the reason and necessity of 
such unlimited power, to secure that peace and order, without 
which, their commission to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature, could not have been fulfilled ; 
nor suppress internal war and rapine, which would have been 
the effect of the almost universal ignorance and vice then exist- 
ing ; from which we infer, that human government must ex- 
ist, of sufficient force to suppress the vicious action and en- 
lighten the subjects or citizens sufficiently to secure their per- 
formance of social duty. But as civil government is controlled 
by men of like passions with those they govern, we discern in 
many of them, even in the most mild and liberal governments, 
a disposition to thwart the ultimate ends of government, by 
the bad example and exactions of vicious rulers; the only 
remedy for which we know anything about (however imper- 
fectly as yet applied), is the moral government of God, as ex- 
ercised by his church, whether organized on the succession of 
faith or the succession of the Apostles of Christ. 

If Christ and his Apostles recognized the Roman govern- 
ment at the time indicated (wherein the most perfect mastery 
and slavery existed) as lawful, then the minor relations of 
master and slave, involving a less disparity of power, must 
have been approved, as is further indicated by prescribing its 
relative duties. Whether this relation originated in force or 
fraud, necessary self-defence, or for their instruction in Chris- 
tianity, they alone have to answer to God for the rectitude of 
their intentions who introduced it ; but after it is introduced 
into civil society, the government is the responsible judge of 
what authority shall be granted to (or withheld from) the 
master, and how much duty and servige be required from the 
slave; for as governors. are rrap en to God for the im- 
provement of the governed in knowledge and virtue, as the 
chief end of legitimate government, they must have the means 
to effect it. When, therefore, some lawgivers deny the 
means of knowledge, which is said to be the handmaid of 
virtue and religion, they war against both the divine law and 
the avowed object of just government among men. 
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Though the slave relation be lawfal and proper in itself, the 
government that denies to any class of its population the ele- 
ments of learning, as a means of knowledge, runs counter to 
the gospel precept that enjoins on all men the duty of search- 
ing the Scriptures for themselves. If such a law is approved 
in a Republican and Protestant community, it involves the 
absurd contradiction of professing a religious pe political 
faith they will not practise, thus giving practical evidence of 
the truth and necessity of the Roman Catholic doctrine of ab- 
solute government in Church and State, that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion. 

The marriage relation, that primary school of the moral 
sentiments, has been sanctioned by the reason and experience 
of all civilized people, asthe proper and fruitful source whence 
proceed the rivulets of love, which constitute the stream of 
benevolence that waters and makes fruitful every land. 

This institution established by God, as its amalgam, love, 
verifies, as well as his written word, cannot be sundered by 
any government, for slight and trivial causes, without ex- 
citing the just indignation of all men; as wantoning with 
the most hallowed emotions of the soul, invading a natural 
and unalienable right to connubial sympathy, which no people 
ever did or can surrender, to secure any or all the rest; and 
any government that permits it will be viewed, by those who 
are not participants in it, as neglecting the foundation on 
which individual and social happiness is based ; and if it is 
broken by laws of inheritance or other, to subserve the inter- 
est or convenience of another fellow-being, will be deemed 
wanting in due respect for the opinions uf mankind and of 
reverence to God. 

The relation of parent and child, the usual result of hus- 
band and wife, which nature and necessity conspire to, se- 
cures individual and associate happiness; fer how else could 
progressive improvement in intellectual and moral power be 
secured, unless the instinct of parental affection be superin- 
duced on a sense of moral obligation, which is admitted 
by all as demanding of the strong and intelligent, that they 
should impart to those more destitute the means of improve- 
ment ? Hence we find that parental affection has been given, 
to stimulate to moral duty, thus ministering to the universal 
good of man; for experience and observation teach that the 
majority of even vicious men use the power and affection 
thus given them, for the intellectual and moral improvement 
of offspring. And many succeed better in imparting it, 
than others who are greatly their superiors in mind and 
heart. We therefore conclude, that it is a means of human 
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improvement instituted by God to accomplish this end, and 
is another inalienable right of our common nature, which 
the parent cannot surrender, and neither individual nor as- 
sociate human power can of right destroy. 

Governments permitting or commanding its destruction 
will, by all the disinterested portion of mankind, be viewed as 
the enemies, of human improvement, and would jeopard 
every right to gratify their selfish propensities, and only lack 
the power to make the evil universal. 

Man is endowed with powers and capacities to seek and 
enjoy such things as his intellectual, moral, and animal nature 
demands, as necessary and proper to their healthy action, de- 
velopment, and enjoyment—the admitted end of his creation. 
Though action is necessary to the improvement and enjoyment 
of his capacities, yet over or undue action tends to weaken or 
destroy such capacity ; therefore, the point of healthy and 
proper action must be discovered and acted on, to secure the 
largest lawful gratification. Action, in general, is the result of 
the moral sentiments and physical propensities seeking their 
gratification in the objects suited to gratify them, found in the 
world of matter and of mind, existing without them, and which 
all alike pursue under the impelling influence of blind instinct. 
This produces a constant action and reaction, so violent, as al- 
most uniformly to pass beyond or fall short of that medium 
which indicates a healthy and proper action, and which we 
would cali the moral law of our powers, positive and negative, 
personal and relative. 

The history of mankind, thus far, proves the incompetency 
of unaided human reason to discover the right and proper 
boundary of human action, in all its relations; yet if the 
power to do so be admitted, so much time would be required 
in the improvement and use of their faculties to make the dis- 
covery, that the mass of mankind, owing to their great igno- 
rance, arising from circumstances necessarily surrounding 
them, would be incapacitated to effect it individually, such 
as childhood, youth, and the necessity of continued labor to 
support their bodily wants. 

If each for himself would not do so, then a large majority 
would have to receive it by faith in the teaching of others ; and 
the few who profess to find it for themselves, receive it by faith 
in the rectitude of their powers of perception, attention, reflec- 
tion, reason, and judgment. 

So we are driven to receive it by faith in our own powers, 
in that of others, or in the Maker of all. We cannot believe 
that an intelligent and good Being would construct a complex 
machine to perform certain duties within a given time, with- 
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out affording it power within itself to work out the end desired, 
or furnishing it with external means to effect it ; and as man, 
by the use of all his powers, has been found incompetent to 
regulate himself, so as to accomplish the proper action and im- 
provement of all his powers, we infer that God his Maker has 
(out of himself) afforded means or power to do so. Otherwise 
we would have to conclude that a good and intelligent ae 
had created another being for usefulness and happiness, a 
not afforded the means to secure them, either directly or indi- 
rectly, which would be absurd. 

To avoid the absurdity of this conclusion, we infer, that 
proper means to secure the ends contemplated have been de- 
vised, and are to be found in the rules of action prescribed in 
‘* the Book” purporting to come from God, known as the Bible ; 
for if we have proved the moral necessity of a rule from our 
Maker, then are we to receive that as such which comes to our 
reason and faith with the high marks of authority and use- 
fulness which that Book possesses. As no one denies that the 
experience, observation, and reason of man, approve its teach- 
ings, therefore it is received by the most enlightened individuals 
and nations of mankind as the law of God. 

All who receive the New Testament as the rule of faith and 
practice, must take it with its concomitants, a church, its or- 
dinances, and a ministry, or officers to teach, proclaim, and 
enforce its requisitions, for these are included in the revela- 
tion. And to do this aright, they must speak and act in the 
name of the Lawgiver—represent his will, vindicate his 
honor, and not pander to the imperfect nature of those they 
are called to reprove, instruct, and direct. Hence, they must 
possess a higher spirituality than others, that they may effect- 
ually persuade men to the performance of duty ; and a higher 
intelligence, from study and application, to teach men that 
their interest and duty are identical. 

If, as we believe, such an order of men is necessary to ac- 
complish the end designed, and they seem to have been consid- 
ered indispensable by all orders of religionists in all time, then 
are they bound to raise the standard of moral excellence to the 
highest point of elevation their religion teaches. Does not the 
Master’s service require it of those to whom he has specially 
confided the power to illustrate it among men? Should they 
not exhibit a greater devotedness to duty, a higher exercise 
of moral courage, a martyr-like determination to enforce on the 
consciences of men ail that is required or forbidden ? 

They have assumed all these responsibilities, and if they do 
not discharge them, ought they not to be despised by all men ? 
VOL 1.—No. I. 4 
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as those who ask pay for imperfect work, dishonoring God by 
teaching a mutilated morality and religion, and leaving in 
darkness those they were sent to illuminate, and by such neg- 
lect risking the ruin of all. 

The remarkable fact is presented to us, of a very numerous 
and intelligent bedy of men in the United States, thus profess- 
ing to be called to expound the Word of God, who teach, on the 
one hand, things which the Book is silent about, and, on the 
other hand, leave untaught the positive commands of God. The 
law of Christ does not condemn the slave relation ; yet there 
are those who denounce it as sin, forgetting that sin is defined 
in Scripture to be the transgression of law, also that those are 
righteous overmuch who teach that which is not written ; and, 
on the other hand, there is a class who know that the book of’ 
nature and God condemn the violation and abuse of the domes- 
tic relations; and yet many of those who have undertaken to 
purify the moral atmosphere where they labor, are almost si- 
lent, though they witness these glaring abuses daily. How 
can these things be accounted for? These different classes of 
teachers must be rather the representatives of the popular 
opinion of those with whom they associate, and from whom 
they receive a little worldly consideration, upon condition that 
they will legislate for Christ, where his law is defective, and 
nullify such as they think contrary to their worldly interest. 
Has the Pope, in the darkest ages of the church, ever gone far- 
ther in principle toward assuming the prerogative of God? 
When Luther protested against the abuses of the Papacy, we 
find, among other things that exci‘ed his holy indignation, was 
the worship of the Virgin, if not of images, and dispensing with 
the performance of any and every duty enjoined in God’s Word, 
upon the payment of such sums of money as the holy ap- 
praisers fixed as the value of each sensual gratification indulged 
in contrary to law. 

So we think that, even now, all abuses have grown out of 
the right assumed of adding to and taking from the requisitions 
of the Book. 

It is charged to national church establishments, that their min- 
istry, being paid by the state, become remiss.in duty, and yield 
to worldly influences so as to lower the standard of morality 
and religion. If it be so, we would like to know what excuse 
there is for a voluntary Protestant ministry, which. teaches 
that to be sin in one latitude which Christ has not prohibited, 
and, by culpable neglect or time-serving, sanction in another 
that which he has condemned, 

St. Paul, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Wesley, have. their ar- 
dentadmirers, almost to idolatry. Why do they not. show: their 
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devotion and rightful succession to them in God’s ministry, by 
emulating their fearless, energetic promulgation of all truth 
and nothing but the truth, and their contempt for and indiffer- 
ence to the honors and emoluments that come from man? 

To accomplish the end designed by their commission, they 
should feel that they are clothed with authority from on high, 
not only to teach and enforce duty on inferiors, but even 
rulers—that while, by the force of their arguments and de- 
nunciations, they make an Agrippa believe and a Felix trem- 
ble, they still require obedience to all in authority, as well- 
pleasing to God. 

We have little hope for that progressive improvement which 
will permanently advantage mankind, while the ministry of 
the Word, though teaching obedience to the powers that be, 
fail to make lawmakers and all in authority feel the accumu- 
lated responsibility of their position, and until they fearlessly 
urge lawgivers to make such as naturg and Christ demand, 
with a view to the happiness of all mankind. 





ART, VI.—FURTHER VIEWS OF THE ADVOCATES OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Oor pages, for the past year or two, have been largely occeupied}with the at- 
guments advanced pro and con upon the subject of the slave trade, and pereeiv- 
ing the large and growing interest which it was attracting throughout the 
Southern States, we have not felt at liberty to restrict the discussion. 

Certainly no cause has ever grown with greater rapidity than has that. of 
the advocates of the slave trade, if we may judge from the attitude it is as- 
suming in most of our Southern Legislatures; and whatever may be the final 
result, the investigations and atguments whieh have been stimulated, bave tend- 
ed greatly to elucidate our federal relations, and shed new and important light 
upon the institutions of the South. Almost the earliest paper published upon 
the subject, was prepared for our Revrew by Mr. Lide, of Columbia, 8. C. 

The author of the following argument expresses some views in which we 
do not concur. This must. often be the case with contributions published by 
us, since it is but fair to allow a full discussion of all topics important to the 
South. In a private letter, the author remarks : 

“It is marvellous to observe how singularly erroneous are the views 80 fre- 
quently expressed on this subjeet; yet, these views are of controlling influ- 
enee. I would like particularly to array the science of true political economy. 
against some of these vague hallucinations. I think, however, that, with very 
little inquiry and discussion, every clear head in the country will be forced to 
acknowledge that political economy does not afford the shadow of a sound ob- 
jection to the slave trade. It will be easy to drive them to the position that 
their old moral prejudices against it is the only thing against it after all—and 
that position is perfectly untenable.”—{Eprrox. } 


Tere is one subject, indeed, that has particularly oecupied my 
own thoughts for some time past, and I confess, that it really gives 
me pleasure, to have this opportunity of submitting a few reflections” 
on this subjeet to the public serutiny. 

I allude to the African slave trade. 
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This trade it was proposed to open last winter in the Legislature 
of Louisiana. The proposition was, to let negroes be imported, to 
be held as hirelings. The report of the committee in favor of the 
bill merely observed that the laws of Congress prohibiting the slave- 
trade did not apply to any such case as that contemplated by the 
bill. The report did not quote the federal law on this subject; it 
made only the one remark that I have repeated, and then went on 
to discuss the expediency of the project. ‘There was no show of ar- 
gument to prove, that this project was not in conflict with the federal 
law; and it seemed natural to suppose, therefore, that any one read- 
ing the two measures, the federal statute and the bill in the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, would have no difficulty in perceiving their har- 
mony: On the contrary, however, on referring to the statutes of 
the United States, their direct conflict with the Louisiana bill is 
manifest beyond all question. If, therefore, the law of Congress is 
a binding law, that proposed in our neighboring State must yield. 
The statute of the United States, without a doubt, covers every pos- 
sible scheme that could be devised for bringing negroes to this coun- 
try to hold them to any sort of service, long or short. 

In other quarters, the prospect of re-opening the slave trade has 
been made an argument for the dissolution of the Union, and the 
establishment of a Southern Confederacy, composed of the present 
slaveholding States. But is it likely that such a confederacy would 
grant the slaveholding States that boon? The course of things in 
the late Southern Commercial Convention would go to show, that 
we could never hope for the re-opening of the slave trade by a 
Southern Confederacy. The strongest part of that confederacy 
would be interested in protecting the slave-sellers here at home against 
competition with the slave-sellers of Africa. Virginia and Kentucky 
and Missouri, together with such other States as now: derive large 
profits from raising negroes that are sold to Mississippi and the other 
slave-buying States, would, in a Southern Confederacy, see, as they 
do now see, a sinfulness in the revival of the slave trade with Africa, 
that would effectually prevent them from soiling their Christian hands 
in any such hloody business. And these communities that would re- 
sist the slave trade would control the Southern Confederacy. They 
would outnumber their victims, and force them to content themselves 
with the home market and take their negroes at home prices. The 
Northern States ef our Southern Confederacy would seize a monopo- 
ly of our Southern demand for more negroes. I say these things 
were made manifest in the late convention in Montgomery—for just 
such a disposition operated upon the representatives of those slave- 
selling States in that convention, and prevented the passage of reso- 
lutions in favor of reviving the slave trade. 

It would not be long, too, after the establishment of a Southern 
Confederacy, before its Northern members would begin to declare 
that a country exporting as much cotton as our Southern Union . 
would export, could never be safe without a commercial and naval 
marine, and the consequences of that out-cry would be, that they 
who raised it having the power in their hands, would immediately in- 
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stitute such a system of legislation as would build up a national ma- 
rine, naval and commercial, at the expense of Southern exports. 
So, our cotton interests in a Southern Confederacy would soon be 
called on to pay most roundly for protection to merchants and sea- 
men in Maryland, Virginia, or some of those more thickly peopled 
States. ‘The establishment of such a system of protection for sea- 
men, it is easy to see, would only pave the way for a like protection 
for manufactures in our confederacy of Southern slaveholding States. 
The burden of the protection would fall on the exporting States, and 
the advantages of it would be distributed among the denser popula- 
tion of our more Northern States, for it would be those States that 
would naturally turn to commerce and manufactures, rather than our 
cotton-growing community. 

So it would appear that any project that contemplates the exist- 
ence of a Southern Confederacy as favorable to Mississippi, and 
likely to secure the slave trade for her people, is founded in double 
error. So far from doing what it proposes, we would not only fail 
to realize our dearest object of procuring negroes at cheap rates, but 
we would become again the prey of a section disposed, as its late 
action against the free trade in negroes evinces, to use its power for 
building up its own interests, regardless of the rights of other sec- 
tions. Mississippi would find that this coatrolling portion of a 
Southern Confederacy would turn out to be another New-England, 
living on the fat of our lands. To dissolve this Union and erect a 
Southern Confederacy, would be, so far as we are concerned, like 
setting fire to the ships and factories of New-England, only to re- 
build them in Virginia, and that, too, after it has been at our cost 
that they were first built in New-England. We had better, then, 
hold on to the possessions we have already, and not throw them 
away for a delusive hope that we can get a slave trade with Africa 
by going into a Southern government, when, instead of realizing that 
bope, we can only make sure of being precipitated into the most 
impoverishing of protective tariffs under such a Southern govern- 
ment. 

Besides, however, the clumsy attempt in Louisiana to evade the 
law of the General Government and introduce negroes from Africa, 
and the project of a slave trade through the help of a Southern Con- 
federacy, another mode has been hinted at as not unlikely to secure 
that blessing. Mr. Spratt, in a most able report to the convention 
at Montgomery, seems to imply that the Northern mind could be 
brought to co-operate with the South, and change the legislation of 
the Federal Government on this point, so as to re-establish the slave 
trade. He says that money arguments govern the North, and it 
could be shown that the African slave trade would be decidedly to 
the pecuniary advantage of the North. It is enough to say that, 
if this were true, it would still take years for the requisite change in 
the fanatical mind of the Northern people to be brought about; but 
we want the slave trade at once, and although we cannot evade the 
law of Congress on that subject by pretending that it does not apply 
to Africans bound to service for a term of years only, although we 
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cannot afford to undertake the expensive establishment of a Southern 
Confederacy in order to be disappointed in our object of opening the 
slave trade, and although the a in the Northern mind and the 
re-establishment of the slave trade by Congress is a thing that pos- 
terity alone can behold—nevertheless, as I think, we may, if we like, 
have the slave trade at once, and have it, too, without the least in- 
fringement on the genius of our government. 

My opinion is, that the laws prohibiting the trade in slaves be- 
tween these States and Africa are unconstitutional, and ought to be 
nullified. They are unconstitutional, because they violate that 
general requisition of the Constitution, that the citizens of all the 
States should be dealt by equally, and that the legislation of Congress 
must never be unequal and unjust in its operation on the citizens of 
any of the States. 

I have talked with many gentlemen of learning and ability on this 
subject, and when I stated this point to one of the most eminent 
gentlemen to whom I have mentioned the matter, his reply was, as 
it will, no doubt, be the reply of every mind at first, that the Con- 
stitution had, in express terms, delegated to Congress a specific 
power to do a particular thing, namely, to prohibit the slave trade. 
He then argued that no general restriction upon the power of Con- 
gress, such as that requiring that legislation be not productive of 
inequality and irijustice in its operation on the citizens of a particular 
State, could be urged as rendering an act unconstitutional, when 
Congress had been clothed by the Constitution with a particular 
power to perform that very act. It was to be presumed, indeed it 
was manifest, that to the extent to which such particular power, thus 
delegated in the Constitution, might work injustice to any of the 
States, and operate unequally upon the citizens of such States, those 
States had, in agreeing to the Constitution, which delegated the power 
to Congress, waived the inequality and injustice that might result 
from its exercise. There may be, said this gentleman to whom I 
allude, a necessity established by the Constitution, that a law shall 
not be unequal in its operation on Mississippi; but still that is a 
general provision, and one, therefore, that cannot be applied to de- 
feat the particular power with which Mississippi has clothed the 
General Government, the power to lay an interdict on the slave trade. 
The States have given Congress the power to do that at all hazards, 
whether its operation be unequal or not, and hence its inequality 
cannot make it unconstitutional. 

Now, if it be true that Congress does have this special power 
delegated to it to forbid the trade in question, the argument that I 
have referred to is impregnable, and it never could be contended with 
any sort of fairness that the laws against the trade with Africa for 
her negroes are unconstitutional because of their inequality. I ad- 
mit the full force of the position that the Federal Government, when 
exercising such a special power particularly delegated to it, cannot 
be met with the objection that the exercise of that power is contrary 
to some general restriction of the Constitution. I admit that Con- 
gress may prohibit the slave trade, if there be a specifie power to do 
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so given to it by the Constitution, although the prohibition should 
work the most outrageous inequality upon the State of Mississippi. 
So the natural inquiry follows next, whether there be any such spe- 
cial power particularly delegated to Congress by the Constitution as 
that of prohibiting the slave trade. 

I know very well what the general conviction of the country is 
on the subject—it is, that the Constitution does contain a clause that 
specifically delegates the power in question to the Federal Govern- 
ment. When I ask where that clause is found that carries with it 
any such particular power, gentlemen point at once to the provision 
that reads as follows: 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now exist- 


ing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight.” 


Their argument is, that since Congress is only for the space of 
twenty years forbidden to stop the slave trade, of course it must be 
meant that Congress shall have the power to stop it after the twen- 
ty years expire ; and that this partial prohibition laid upon the power 
of Congress for a short time involves, therefore, within itself a posi- 
tive delegation of power to Congress to lay its interdict on the slave 
trade after 1808, the time when the prohibition on the exercise of 
this power by Congress expires. Now, I take that argument to be 
- false, although it certainly is very specious and plausible ; and I think 
it will not be difficult to make its fallacy manifest, and, indeed, ab- 
solutely palpable. 

And first, let me remark and pray you not to forget that this 
clause which we are considering is not itself an express delegation of 
power to the General Government. It says only that the government 
shall not do a certain thing before a particular time, without adding 
that after that time it may do it. 

Now, if the government could do anything at all without some 
delegation of power to do it, and this thing that it could do indepen- 
dently of any delegation of power, should be prohibited to be done 
only for a few years, of course when the prohibition expired, the 
power would revive, and the government might exercise this power, 
then not prohibited, and obtained indeed not by virtue of any dele- 
gation in the first instance. ‘To make an application of this general 
principle, which is founded in reason and common sense, if your 
Federal Government could have had any authority to arrest the 
slave trade without some sort of grant of such authority in the con-_ 
stitution, it would, of course, have followed that when this partial 
prohibition was incorporated in the Constitution to prevent that trade 
from being stopped before 1808, it would only have partially curtail- 
ed the power of the Federal Government, and as soon as the limita- 
tion expired, the power to stop the trade would have revived, and 
might have been exercised without impropriety by the Government. 
In that case, in the event that the Government had had any power 
to prohibit this trade aside from the powers delegated to it by the 
States through the Constitution, nothing more than the clause we have 
in hand would have been required, in order that after 1808 the Fed- 
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eral Government should pass its present laws against that trade. 
The limitation on its authority having expired, its authority, which 
we are supposing now, for the sake of the argument, it had at first 
without delegation, would be restored. It would not need, after the 
declaration that Congress shall not prohibit the slave trade prior to 
1808—it would not need, I say, that you infer some such additional 
clause to have been intended and implied, as would give Congress 
authority to do what it has done. 

But the supposed case I put, of a government having powers that 
it did not get by delegation, is not the true case. Congress has no 
power except such as the Constitution clothes it with. If it cannot 
derive some authority from the Constitution to forbid the importation 
of negroes into your State from Africa, it cannot forbid their impor- 
tation. Its powers are all delegated powers, and those who deem the 
clause under investigation to involve a delegation of power to Con- 

ss to prohibit our bringing negroes here from abroad, recognize the 
act I have mentioned, that the Constitution must confer a power be- 
fore the government can exercise it. They say, however, that when 
we read of Congress not having power to prohibit the slave trade 
prior to a certain year, we must of course understand that it can 
prohibit it after that year ; we must understand the words to be im- 
plied, that after 1808 Congress may exercise a discretion in this mat- 
ter. Their reading of the provision is, that prior to eighteen hundred 
and eight the prohibition cannot be made by Congress, but after that 
time it may. The last part of the clause, as they read it, however, 
is merely an implication. Accordingly if they are right in consider- 
ing this clause as itself delegating a power to Congress, it is only 
through the agency of implication that they are right. 

Now, I acknowledge there are powers implied in the Constitution. 
A power which is ‘‘ necessary and proper” for the exercise of some 
power which the Constitution confers, is declared by the Constitution 
itself to be implicitly delegated. But the claim of power for the 
arrest of the foreign trade in negroes, is not based on an implication 
of this character. No one alleges that this is a thing that Congress 
may lawfully do, because of its being necessary and proper for the 
exercise of some other power delegated to Congress. The implica. 
tion upon which is rested the power of Congress to prohibit the slave 
trade, is an implication uf a very different sort; and while there is, 
unquestionably, a good foundation in reason and in | onstitution, 
for confessing that Congress may do many things which the Constitu- 
tion may not expressly tell Congress to do, because of these things 
being necessary and proper for the due discharge of the duties of Con- 
gress, while there are beyond all dispute, many powers to be claimed 
by this sort of implication, yet this does not help out the argument 
at all of those gentlemen who would imply, from the clause I have 
before quoted, any power to prohibit the slave trade. They cannot 
point to anything that Congress may do, and say that such a pro- 
hibition is, in the language of the Constitution itself, ‘‘ necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution” the power designated. 

The nature of the implication which we have to deal with in con 
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nection with the slave trade and the clause in question, is, I repeat, 
altogether another thing. They say that only because a particular 
law is prohibited for twenty years, it is also directed to be passed, in 
the discretion of the government, after that time. Now, in a gov- 
ernment whose powers are all received by positive delegation, it can- 
not be said, that the bare prohibition of a power for one period of 
time, is itself the efficient delegation of it for another period of time. 

If the government had powers other than those delegated, it 
might well be argued, from a temporary prohibition after it ceased, 
that the existence of the power prohibited was recognized in its pro- 
hibition—not that the power would be delegated by the temporary 
prohibition, but only that its existence would be recognized. The 
prohibition would only be necessary, because, during the time that 
it continued, but for its existence, the government might exercise the 
power; so that in forbidding a government that has powers of its 
own to do anything for a term of years, you do virtually acknowl- 
edge that, but for your temporary interdict, it might have done this 
thing which you prohibit, and this power, thus recognized, revives 
when the prohibition expires, though it certainly does not owe its 
origin to such prohibition. It is only a recognition of iis existence, 
that it owes to the prohibition. The temporary prohibition does not 
itself give the subsequent power being, but only gives evidence of its 
being. 

Then, it may be asked, why may not the clause in our Constitu- 
tion, which forbids Congress to prohibit the slave trade before 1808, 
be regarded as an acknowledgment of a power which, but for this 
prohibition, Congress would have had of arresting the slave trade? 
And this is a question that it is easy to answer. I have no difficulty 
in perceiving and declaring that the fact of the Constitution’s forbid- 
ding Congress to interfere with the slave trade until 1808, was ow- 
ing to the conviction that there were clauses in the Constitution, un- 
der which Congress might have interfered at once with that trade, 
and, perhaps, might have immediately arrested its prosecution. I 
think it undeniable, that the statesmen of the last century incorpo- 
rated the clause I have quoted, in the Constitution, as a check upon 
the power that Congress, in the exercise of its authority over the 
general foreign trade of the United States, would have exerted for 
immediately suppressing the slave trade with Africa. 

Accordingly, the presence of this temporary restriction in the Con- 
stitution, [ am compelled to regard as evidence of the fact that the 
power to prohibit the slave trade was supposed, hy those who put 
this restriction there, to be somewhere delegated to Congress. This 
restriction, although not itself the efficient delegation of a power, does 
in fact imply that that power has been elsewhere delegated, which it 
restrained for twenty years: the restriction does not give the power, 
but only gives evidence of the power’s being given elsewhere. That 
such a temporary restriction does not, cannot itself delegate a power, 
I must, finally, conclude to be an obvious dictate of common sense : 
though I am ‘perfectly willing to admit, that since the restriction 
would be necessary only to restrain a power actually delegated, the 
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power to prohibit the slave trade may, indeed, be shown to exist 
from the existence of the temporary restriction, and that, too, not- 
withstanding that it cannot be shown to be specifically delegated by 
that restriction—it may be shown to exist, but not made to exist. 

Look at the order, too, in which the various provisions of the Con- 
stitution are arranged, and you will find this one in relation to the 
slave trade, collated, not with those that contain delegations of 
power, but with those that are negative in their character, and pro- 
hibit the exercise of particular powers. It is placed in the same sec- 
tion of the Constitution with those provisions that forbid the passage 
of bills of attainder or ex post facto }aws—that forbid a tax on the 
exports of any State—that forbid any preference to be given to the 
ports of one State over those of another, and forbid the granting of 
titles of nobility. And this is something which is not without its 
weight. The Constitution is not thrown together in a heterogeneous 
mediey. The powers of Congress are enumerated in one place, and 
another part contains these provisions, which are, as I said, negative 
in their character. Now, it is natural to presume thut the clause 
forbidding Congress to interfere with the slave trade, placed as it is 
among such negative provisions, was itself regarded as of a negative, 
prohibitory character. ‘This clause was not intended to clothe Con- 
gress with a power, but to restrain Congress for some twenty years 
in the exercise of a power of regulating foreign trade, that would, 
but for such negative provision, have been at once fatal to the slave 
trade ; for had it been intended to be the efficient and positive dele- 
gation of a power to Congress to prohibit the slave trade, it would, 
appropriately, have been classified among the provisions that clothed 
Congress with power, and not among those that laid restraints upon 
the General Government. 

The circumstances, too, that attended the engrafting of this pre- 
vision on the Constitution, as they are related in the history of the 
times, make it absolutely impossible to deny that I do not misconstrue 
the various provisions of the Constitution. I discover, by reference 
to a work entitled the “Secret Proceedings and Debates of the Con- 
vention of 1787,” on page 64, that Luther Martin speaks of the 
power to regulate foreign commerce, as the efficient delegation of 
power to the General Government to prohibit the slave trade. It is 
plain, from his words, that this was the view of the matter taken in 
the convention. ‘It was urged,” says he, “‘ that, by this system, 
{meaning our present Constitution,] we were giving the General Gov- 
ernment full and absolute power to regulate foreign commerce, under 
which general power it would have aright to restrain, or totally 
prohibit, the slave trade.” For this reason, a proposition was made 
to except the slave trade from this general power, and prevent the 
prohibition of that trade by the General Government. ‘“‘ This was 
rejected by eight States,’’ says Luther Martin, ‘“‘ Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and, I think, North Carolina, voting for it. These States, how- 
ever, insisted on laying a partial restriction on the power of Con- 
gress—on the general power of regulating foreign trade. It was 
very far from being the intention of those who thus prohibited the 
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stopping of the slave trade by the Federal Government prior to 1808, 
to make that prohibition itself the delegation of power to Congress to 
arrest that trade after 1808. Thetemporary interdict was laid upon 
the Congressional power, at the instance of those States that were 
unwilling to see the slave trade closed at all. They inserted it, net 
to give a power, but to check\one. So that we may safely conclude, 
both from the deductions of reason and those of history, that the 
power’ to prohibit the slave trade is nota specific power, to be ob- 
tained by implication from that provision of the Constitution, which 
forbids Congress to prohibit it prior to 1808. 

In a late case, too, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Judge Campbell, in remarking upon what he considered a bad argu- 
ment to show the power of Congress to do.a particular thing, says: 
‘* The refusal of a power to Congress to legislate in one place, seems 
(in the erroneous argument of counsel) to justify the seizure of the 
same power when another place for its exercise is found. This pro- 
ceeds from a radical error, which lies at the foundation of much of 
this discussion. It is, that the Federal Government may lawfully do 
whatever is not prohibited by the Constitution. This would have 
been a fundamental error if no amendments to the Constitution had 
been made. But the final expression of the will of the people of the 
State in the 10th amendment, is that the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are limited to the grants of the Constitution.” And these 
remarks of Judge Campbell, from the Supreme Bench of the United 
States, are only another authoritative confirmation of the principle 
which I have attempted to establish—first by reason, then by histe- 
ry, and now, finally, by the power of great names. ‘That principle 
is, that in this government of delegated powers alone, a prohibition 
laid on the government, preventing it from doing a particular thing 
under certain specified circumstances, does not, as I said before, give 
being, of itself, to any authority for that government to do that same 
thing under different cireumstances. 

But it only requires that we apply this principle to the point we 
are investigating, in order to discover that it is erroneous to deduce 
the power of Congress, in prohibiting the slave trade, from that con- 
Stitutional restriction which says it shall not be prohibited prior to 
1808. The most that we can draw from this provision, in support 
of the authority of Congress in this matter, is, that the presence of 
the restriction gives evidence of the fact that, but for the restriction, 
Congress might have used some power delegated to it to prohibit the 
slaye trade, ‘The only other power that could properly have been 
so used, the power which history shows us was thought likely to be 
thus used, was the power of regulating foreign commerce. And £0 
Congress is driven to this power, in order to establish that it has any 
power over the slave trade. But then it must give up the preten- 
sion that there is in the Constitution a particular power delegated to 
it, either expressly or impliedly, to do a certain particular thing, 
that is, to prohibit the slave trade. Assoon as it is compelled, how- 
ever, to abandon this prevention, it cannot say that the general re- 
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quisition of the Constitution making it necessary for the laws of the 
General Government to operate without peculiar inequality and injus- 
tice to some of the States and their citizens, is inapplicable as a test 
of the constitutionality of its laws against the slave trade. Though 
these general requirements would not suffice to defeat the laws against 
the slave trade, in the event of those laws being particularly author- 
ized in the Constitution, yet, when they are not thus particularly 
authorized, but are founded only on a power given to Congress in 
general terms to regulate foreign commerce, they are to be passed 
with due regard to all those general restrictions which the Constitu- 
tion has laid upon the exercise of such general powers. 

Every law that is passed, in the event the Constitution does not 
specifically authorize its passage, is subject to the operation of the 
principle I have enunciated. It is necessarily the case, that the Con- 
stitution devolves upon Congress the exercise of many powers by the 
use of terms that contain a great deal in a very few words. In order 
to avoid the misuse of these powers, the Constitution throws certain 
barriers around such extensive delegations of power, and requires 
that the government, in the use of those powers, allow certain gen- 
eral principles, to be found in the Constitution, to have their sway 
and regulate the conduct of the government. Whenever the public 
authorities contravene these general restrictions, their action is of 
no foree—it becomes unconstitutional. Now, one of these restrictions 
which pervade the exercise of every power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is that the citizens of each of the United States shall be 
dealt by equally; and this essential principle of our legislation and 
government frequently renders laws unconstitutional, when they 
attack the equal rights of the citizens of any particular States. 

The General Government, for instance, has the power to control 
trade generally between the States; but any attempt by that gov- 
ernment to stop the trade in slaves between these States would be 
clearly unconstitutional, solely because of its unjust inequality to the 
slaveholder of the Southern States. The General Government has 
exclusive authority, likewise, to legislate for the District of Colum- 
bia: but a law that should prevent Southern gentlemen from going 
there with their negroes, would be shockingly unjust and unequal 
in its operation on the citizens’ of the slaveholding States of this 
confederacy ; and for no other reason but this, that law would be 
unconstitutional. The General Government, too, has the power of 
legislating for the Territories; but the legislation of the General 
Government must not violate the equal rights of the various citizens 
of this confederacy: so, the Supreme Court lately decided, that a 
law passed by Congress, in the exercise of its general powers of 
legislation in the Territories, was unconstitutional, because it pre- 
vented the citizens of the slaveholding States from occupying those 
Territories with as much freedom as their northern neighbors. Chief 
Justice Taney pronounced the opinion, most distinctly, that the only 
reason why Congress could not, in governing the Territories, abolish 
slavery, was, that such a law came in conflict with that essential prin- 
ciple of the American Constitution, guaranteeing equal justice to the 
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citizens of all the States, and requiring the national legislation to be 
conformed to this requisition. As another instance of the applica- 
tion of this general restriction, which the Constitution applies to all 
general delegations of power, I may mention the fact, that it invali- 
dates laws that are established for protecting pecuniary interests in 
one part of the country at the expense of another part of the coun- 
try: such laws have an operation at once unjust and unequal, and 
they thence become unconstitutional. 

Now, if we can show that the operation of the laws against the 
slave trade has become grossly unjust and unequal—that it is pro- 
ductive of this inequality at the expense of Mississippi, we prove 
that Mississippi has a right to complain of these laws as unconstitu- 
tional. They are passed only under a general power of regulating 
foreign commerce. ‘That power, likeall others given in terms of that 
extensive character, is subject to the operation of the principle that 
requires Mississippi to be treated with as much justice, and as much 
equality, as any other State in this Union. If the laws against the 
slave trade do not conform to that principle, but operate with injus- 
tice and inequality upon the Southern slaveholder, they are uncon- 
stitutional. 

Now I am speaking purely of the principles of a constitutional 
character, that govern this case. It is not my purpose, here, to 
go into any argument in order to show, that this prohibition of 
the slave trade has in fact become unjust and unequal in its opera- 
tion on the slave-buying States of the confederacy. I merely mean 
to express my own profound conviction that such has come to 
be its character. It does not admit of a doubt, in my mind, that 
though the laws against the trade with Africa in negroes might not 
have been unjust and unequal in their operation upon the slave-buy- 
ing States, at the time of their passage, yet they have since become 
so. I remarked this once to a learned and able gentleman of the legal 
profession; and though he agreed with me, his reply was, that it 
seemed to be making a sort of sliding scale of one’s constitutional 
opinions, and that it would be difficult to make men see how a par- 
ticular law might be constitutional at one time, and unconstitutional 
at another. But I apprehend that he was mistaken. Mr. Calhoun 
defended the propriety and constitationality of a National Bank at 
one time, because it was necessary and proper for regulating the eur- 
rency, and this last was a duty imposed on Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. At another time he resisted the establishment of such a bank, 
because it was unconstitutional; and there was nothing inconsistent 
in the two positions; for at one time the bank was needed for regu- 
lating the currency, and was for that very reason constitutional ; and 
on the other occasion it was not needed to carry out this duty of 
Congress, and its existence ceased to find any warrant in the Consti-. 
tution; so that precisely the same measure may be entirely constitu- 
tional at one moment, and entirely the reverse at another. 

Now, in the same manner, when the slave States greatly outnum- 
bered their northern neighbors, it might have been a very constitu- 
tional Jaw, which, in the regulation of foreign commerce, prohibited 
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the slave trade, and brought about a state of equilibrium between the 
States interested in protecting the slavebolders, and those interested: 
in protecting their brethren of the North. Yet that same law may 
well be said to have already worked the unequal disadvantage of the 
slaveholding interests, now that it has not only brought the slave- 
holding States down to a position of equality with the North in po- 
litieal power, but has actually enabled the North to reach a degree 
of political power far higher than the South enjoys: So the 
law against the slave trade has, in bringing us to our present position 
of absolute inferiority in political consequence, actually become une- 
qual and unjust to the southern portion of this Union, and it is: be+ 
coming more unequal and unjust every day. Every day the regula- 
tions of the American government on the subject of the slave trade 
are holding down the energies of the South, and preventing their 
onward march to the establishment of more slave States, and to the 
restoration of their political equality; every day while this state of 
things is made to cramp the development of the Southern people, 
there is a system of things prevailing that tends to promote the de- 
velopment of the North. The immigration from Europe, not being 
able to find here a corresponding immigration from Africa, is forced:to 
organize the new States which the emigrants establish as free States, 
and these emigrants are compelled to array themselves on the side of the 
Northern people. This is a system of things forced on them and on 
us, by the operation of that law which prevents the importation of 
negroes from abroad, It is, I say therefore, a law that I cannot look 
on as other than unjust and unequal in its operation on the slave+ 
holding States. If it is thus unjust and unequal in reducing: us: to 
be an unequal power in this government, to be at the mercy of that 
paramount, master power, which this course of legislation has so 
rapidly built up, and is now so rapidly building up higher, at. the 
North—if, I say, these effects of this legislation make it unequal and 
unjust to the Southern people, then the Constitution makes it uncon- 
stitutional. If these effects that I have spoken of as flowing indis- 
putably from the laws against the slave trade do make those laws 
unequal to us of Mississippi, then those laws violate that provision 
which requires that the government do equal justice to Mississippians, 
and they must be unconstitutional. 

But I have said that I did not intend to diseuss the question of 
fact, whether this legislation of Congress had become unequal, and 
therefore unconstitutional. ‘That discussion would be too extensive 
to be embraced in a speech. It would embrace many points relating: 
to the natural right of the Southern people to the only form of cheap 
labor that they can ever hope to’enjoy. It would embrace an ex~ 
amination into the great. additional value that would be given to 
all sorts of property in Mississippi, as soon as we obtain negroes in 
greater abundance, and at lower prices. It would equally involve 
an inquiry into ‘the great variety of occupations thata full supply 
of slave labor might enable the people of Mississippi to pursue, oc- 
cupations of an agricultural nature, and also those of a commercial 
and manufacturing character: But the advantages of which we are 
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deprived. when we are deprived of a free trade with Africa in ne- 
groes, I cannot even allude to;,I can only say that they are so 
many, and so great, and so much our natural rights, and that the 
privation is such a clog upon our movements here at the South, as 
to. leave me in no sort of doubt.as to the inequality and injustice of 
the law that lays us under all our present disadvantages. This: 
conviction of the inequality of that law is a. conviction of its: un- 
constitutionality; for, it being a law not specially provided for in 
the Constitution, it is liable te become unconstitutional, whenever 
it. becomes unequal, and violates the general, equalizing restriction 
that. Congress must observe in exercising all its general powers, and: 
as well in exercising its power of regulating foreign commerce as 
in exercising any other. 

So far I have dealt with the laws. against the foreign trade in 
negroes, as mere regulations. of commerce, That the Federal Gov- 
ernment must proceed upon this power over our foreign commerce, 
in order to put a stop to the slave trade, Luther Martin proves, 
when he states that the convention of 1787 considered the particu- 
lar power over the slave trade as included in the general power 
over commerce. Congress, however, has declared this trade piracy ; 
and there is no reason why Congress may not so declare: it, af- 
ter it is once established that, in the regulation of commerce, Con- 
gress. may constitutionally prohibit that trade. But the history of 
the matter shows, as otherwise our own reason would have shown, 
that the prohibition is essentially a commercial regulation, and when 
this commercial regulation, interdicting the slaye trade becomes con- 
stitutional, it is quite proper that the penal powers of the Federal 
Gevernment should be brought into exercise to make the prohibition: 
geod. Congress uses its power to ‘‘ define piracies,” and makes the 
prosecution of the slave trade a crime—it thus renders its inter- 
dict effectual; but the authority of the government to prohibit 
that trade comes from quite a different quarter, and not from the 
power to define piracies. The slave trade must first be prohibit- 
ed in the regulation of commerce, and after this is constitution- 
ally done, any sort of penalties may be denounced against it— 
any sort of criminal stigma fixed upon it; but if it should at any 
time be unconstitutional for Congress to employ its authority for the 
regulation of commerce in such a way «3 to arrest the slave trade, 
that very instant it would become equally unconstitational for Con- 
gress to declare that trade an offence against: our criminal law: 
When we reason, therefore, from the inequality of these laws, and 
establish their unconstitutionality as regulations cf commerce, it is ne 
answer—it will not support the constitutionality of laws against: 
the slave trade, to refer to the power of Congress to define piracies; 
and say that it has so defined that trade, The law that makes it* 
piracy is passed only in aid of altogether another law, which. last 
regulates commeree, and thus prohibits the trade with Africa in 
negroes; and wheneyer the latter law cannot stand berause of its in- 
equality, of course the mere auxiliaries. of such law, the mere penal 
enactments te prevent. the violation of the principal commercial 
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regulations, fall with the fall of those regulations. The criminal 
statutes are founded on the commercial statutes, and the unconstitu- 
tionality of the one makes the other equally unconstitutional. 

But though the law against the slave trade is unequal and uncon- 
stitutional, yet there is, as I said at first, very little hope of procur- 
ing its repeal. The Congress is too much under Northern influence 
for this measure of equal justice to make its way through that body ; 
and this fact is itself an evidence of the unconstitutional pre-emi- 
nence that the laws against the slave trade have thrown into the 
hands of Northern fanatics. It is an evidence of the operation of 
those laws to overthrow that constitutional equality, which ought to 
have been preserved between the Northern and Southern States, and 
which ought now, since it has been lost, to be restored at the earliest 
possible day. Neither have I much confidence, I must confess, in 
our securing from the Supreme Court a decision that will protect 
the Southern States in this matter. The Supreme Court, it is true, 
upheld the constitutionality of the claims made by Southern men, 
that they should enjoy the Territories of this Union equally with 
Northern men. But the Supreme Court upheld a tariff, at one time, 
that involved the most shocking inequalities and injustice to the 
slave Siates. 

But whether the Supreme Court comes forward to our assistance 
or not, there is, as that contest on the tariff showed, a remedy afford- 
ed by the constitutional organization of these States, which is as am- 
ple as we could desire. When a law is unconstitutional, though it 
be upheld by every department of the Federal Government, it is not 
for us to submit tamely to that government’s usurpations. We may 
nullify the law—we may interpose the shield of State power to’pro- 
tect our citizens against the tyrannical enactment. We may tell our 
citizens to buy negroes imported from Africa, just wherever one is 
offered to them; and we may tell the officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment that they cannot execute that unconstitutional law within the 
limits of our State; that we have never given them authority to do 
so, and have no sort of intention to suffer them to do so. 

I have no design, however, of arguing the abstract theory of nul- 
lification just now. I take that theory for granted, as I have taken 
another point for granted in the course of this argument, namely, 
the inequality, in point of fact, of the laws against the slave trade. 
My main attempt has been to show that the power of prohibiting 
the slave trade was not a particular power given by the constitution, 
but only a particular application of a general power of regulating 
foreign commerce, and to show that it was, therefore, within the 
control of the general restrictions of the Constitution. I say, that, 
arguing only to show that if unequal it was also unconstitutional, 
I have, for the most part, presumed the laws against this trade to be, 
confessedly, unequal. I now presume that if a law is shown to be 
unconstitutional, it may, with propriety, be nullified. Both these 
points might be discussed at considerable length ; but the discussion 
’ of nullification is one in which I could hardly say anything new, and 
the discussion of the other point. whether the South is an unequal 
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sufferer by the laws against the slave trade, I have not time to en- 
gage in. Besides, I think it a question that every Missisippian will 
answer in the same way that I would, and therefore it does not need 
to be discussed. Mississippians will be all inclined, I think, to be- 
lieve the laws in question unjust and unequal; and if they believe 
that, the argument I have made applies, to make them believe those 
laws to be unconstitutional. 

It will be to very little purpose, however, that a law is shown to be 
unconstitutional, unless your auditors be disposed to nullify. Now, 
I know that nullification is not a popular doctrine at this day; but 
the doctrine that the States are sovereign is popular, and the two 
great champions of consolidation and State sovereignty, respectively, 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, agreed that there was no possible 
chance of adhering to the doctrine of State sovereignty without also 
acceding to that of nullification. And I believe that at this day Mr. 
Calhoun’s conservative, Union-saving doctrine of nullification could 
easily be made the most popular of all others among our people. 

I believe that the people of Mississippi could easily be brought to 
realize, that their only constitutional hope of enjoying their natural 
and just right to draw more negroes from Africa, springs from their 
power and right to nullify the unconstitutional laws of Congress, 
They could easily be made to perceive that through nullification 
alone has the South any hope of preserving slavery everywhere that 
it now exists, and of adding to the number of slave States in this 
Union. Mississippi has her destinies in her own hands. It does not 
depend upon the Northern people, but it depends on us, whether we 
will restore the Southern people to a position of equality in this con- 
federacy. ‘The only thing it requires is, that we tell our people to buy 
negroes wherever they can get them, and that we will protect them 
against the arm of the Federal Government, and against its attempts 
upon them here at home. Negroes will certainly be imported intu 
Mississippi in abundance, if we will only declare that no power shall 
touch them after their importation. Negroes are imported into 
Cuba, notwithstanding the perils of the seas; and why may they not 
be brought here, and brought here quite as abundantly, and at prices 
quite as low. The only thing it needs is, that the people of Missis- 
sippi stand by their rights in this matter; and if they do not stand 
by those rights—if they prove untrue to the memory of their courage- 
ous forefathers, who stood by their rights against the British Parlia- 
ment in 1776, and against the Federal Government in.1832—if Missis- 
sippians do not seize this opportunity of snatching their section from 
a position of still more decided inferiority than that they now 
labor under—if, by their recreancy, Mississippians contribute to 
plunge their Southern brethren into a still more hopeless subjection 
to the growing giant of Northern fanaticism, and contribute to hurry 
upon us the horrors of internal dissension and of dissolution, which 
our Northern masters seem so willing, and seem about to be so able, 
to force upon us—if Mississippi and our sister States do not at once 
begin the restoration of Southern equality in this government, when 
it only requires a little firmness on their part to accomplish that res- 
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toration, and thus save the Union from destruction—then will our 
people and this Southern people receive, as they will deserve, very 
little sympathy, very little other than contempt, for their lamentations 
over the departure of their glory and the triumph of their enemies, 
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Onto has been known to contain coal since the first settle- 
ment of the country by the whites. It was observed by the 
hunters in the beds and banks of the streams, and occasionally 
on the hillsides, or under some overhanging rocky cliff. It 
was thus plainly exposed to view at Pomeroy ; and Mr. Pome- 
roy, then a merchant of Boston, on seeing a coal-bed of supe- 
rior quality, and within a few hundred yards of the Ohio river, 
was enraptured with the future prospects and wealth of a re- 
gion then a wilderness, but with a productive soil and untold 
treasures of mineral fuel, which he looked upon, even then, when 
almost the whole region was covered by a heavy growth of 
trees, as the main element of motive power for extensive man- 
ufacturing industry, and as fuel for the comfort and enjoyment 
of unborn generations of mankind. Here he bought property, 
then deemed of little value, and no more valuable for the coal 
contained in it; here he applied his energies and his means ; 
through years of toil, and trials, and difficulties, he persevered, 
till his coal met a continually-increasing market, established 
a good name as a manufacturing and domestic fuel, and now 
for many years, in fact from the first use of coal, it has been 
the point of the greatest coal production in Ohio. 

Coal occurs in twenty-nine counties in Ohfo, and the area 
occupied by the rocks of the carboniferous formation, is about 
12,000 square miles, or nearly one third of the area of Ohio, 
Coal is mined in some of the counties only for blacksmiths’ use, 
and fuel for a few fires and steam-engines, wood being yet 
abundant andcheap. In quantity, coal in Ohio may be con- 
sidered practically inexhaustible, and over most of the territo- 
ry is little appreciated by the owners as an element of future 
productive industry, and a source of wealth. Where coal is 
mined for market, and made a source of business, and where 
manufacturing establishments mine and use their own coal, 
the value of coal property capable of availability, is better un- 
derstood. ‘Those who do understand this are not particularly 
anxious to.enlighten their neighbors, especially if their lands 
would, at any time, be a desirable acquisition. 

The coal production and consumption in Ohio have been 
rapidly increasing, almost in a geometrical progression, since 
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the first use of coal, beyond its place of production. Coal, in 
small quantities, was sent down the Ohio river from Pitis- 
burg and Pomeroy on rafts, and afterward on flat-boats, which 
is still continued from sundry places as a small business ; but at 
the main points of production, the coal is transported in barges, 
towed to market by asteam tug-boat. Each tug-boat usually 
tows eight barges from Pomeroy, New-Hartford, Mason City, 
and West Columbia (towns near Pomeroy on the Ohio), and 
each barge carries a load of 6,000 to 12,000 bushels (240 to 
400 tons*), according to the stage of water, so that each trip 
of the tug-boat tows down 48,000 to 96,000 bushels (1,900 to 
3,800 tons) of coal. The Pittsburg and Youghiogheny coal is 
transported in the same way, much more than formerly, when 
the coal was floated down the stream in flat-boats in pairs. 
This mode of floating down by the current subjected the own- 
ers to many severe losses of boats, wrecked on the bars and 
snags, and by storms and ice, amd by rapid changes in the 
stage of water ; and the mode of transportation by barges and 
tugs, is found in the end as cheap, and far more reliable for 
steady business. 

The Ohio canals, as soon as opened for business, began to 
carry some coal, which steadily increased until railroads became 
carriers; but the cheaper carriage by water will cause canals 
and the Ohio river to float the coal sent to market from their 
borders, except in favored locations, where railroad facilities 
and an’extensive and ready market cause land transportation. 
Cleveland is a market that draws much coal, even from the 
banks of the Ohio, in consequence of the great consumption, 
and her facilities as a point of distribution to supply the vari- 
ous lake markets, and the steamboats navigating the lake. 
Cincinnati, in time of low water, or obstruction of navigation of 
the Ohio by ice, receives considerable supplies of coal from Vin- 
ton and Jackson counties by the Cincinnati and Marietta Rail- 
road; from Perry County and from the Hocking Valley, by the 
Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad; from Zanesville and 
Cambridge, and Coshocton, by the Central and Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati railroads. 

These railroads and their branches transport most of the coal 
from the coal region for the supply of the central and south- 
western parts of Ohio, that are not furnished from Cincinnati, 
as a distributing point for the Ohio river coal, and furnish Cin- 
cinnati when the coal is scarce or high. 

The following table shows the coal production of Ohio, ac- 
cording to the census returns and Mansfield’s Statistical Report, 
and received at Cincinnati and Cleveland : 

* In Ohio the legal ton is 2,000 pounds, and bushel of coal 80 pounds, so that 25 


bushels of coal make a ton. At the furnaces and in ‘the iron trade, 2,268 pounds by 
custom make a ton of iron, ore, or coal. 
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| Bushels. | Cincinnati. Cleveland. Aggregate. 
Coal Mined in oo. .| 8,513,409 |\Coal received in 1840..| 1,500,000 150,000 | 1, 000 
1850... 000,000 “ vet 1850. . f 2,332,604 | 6,832,604 
bad « 1853. . |23,800,000*|; “ « 1853. .| 8,000,000*| 6,000,000 | 14,000,000* 
= . 1857 . . |46,109,910 y S 1857. . [14,540,000 | 8,950,000 [23,510,000 





* R. R. Record, vol. 2, p. 534. 


Mr. Mansfield’s estimate for the coal production of Ohio for 
1853, included the production of those counties only where coal 
is mined for distant markets—those along the Ohio and on the 
Ohio canals and Muskingum Improvement. The numbers in 
the following table (A) marked thus * are from his estimate 
for 1853, in, the Railroad Record (vol. ii. p. 534); and his esti- 
mate for 1857, -in his Statistical Report (p. 90) marked thus t. 


A.—Table of Coal Production in Ohio, 1853-57. 












































1853. 1854. 1857. 
Bushels. Tons. 4 Bushels. Tons. Bushels. Tons. 

Meigs(Pomeroy)| *8,000,000 320,000 9,000,000 360,000 10,000,000 ,000 a. 
Athens * 60,000 2,000. 80,000 $2,000,000 80,000 b 
Summit. 160,000 5,000,000 200,000 $6,000,000 240,000 c. 
Stark....... 40,000 2,000,000 80,000 000,000 80,0060 d. 
Tuscarawas. 20,000 1,000,000 40 000 $1,795,000 71,800 e 
Muskingum 80,000 2,000,000 80,000 000,000 
Lawrence 80,000 3,000,000 120,000 || ¢2,500,000 100,000 
Jackson 40,000 1,500,000 ,000 ,600,000 64, f 
Vinton 12,000 1,500,000 60,000 1,700,000 48,000 3 
Coshocton 12,000 800,000 32,000 1,000,000 40,000 ; 
Jefferson 40,000 2,000,000 80,000 +5,000,000 200 k 
Belmont.. 40,000 2,000,000 80,000 $3,500,000 140,000 7. 
Licking . 8,000 A 8,000 000 10,000 m 
Trumbull. * 24,000 2.000,000 80,000 +4,300,000 172,000 n 
Washington.,...| * 8,000 ,000 8,000 ,000 A 
Monroe ........ * 200,000 8,000 250,000 10,000 000 12,000 
Morgan.. .. * 100,000 4,000 300,000 12,000 300,000 12,000 o 
Harrison ...... Y 12,000 500,000 20,000 500,000 20,000 
Guernsey ...... 1,000,000 40,000 1,500,000 60,000 11,200,000 48,000 
Carroll. .i...... 1,000, 40,000 1,000,000 40,000 1,006,000 40,000 
Mahoning. ..... 1,000,000 40,000 3,500,000 140,000 $4,340,000 173,600 
Columbiana 2,000, 80,000 3,000,000 120,000 $1,365,000 54,600 
Portage ... 1,500,000 60,000 2,000,000 80,000 2,000,000 80,000 
Perry .....- »-:- 500, 20,000 1,000,000 40,000 +1,000,000 40, 
Gallia......... 400,000 16,000 600.000 24,000 600,000 24,000 
Noble 500, 20,000 500,000 20,000 500,000 20,000 
Wayne acecocctes 1,000,000 40,000 1,500,000 60,000 1,500,000 60,000 
Holmes... ..... 20,000 800,000 32,000 000 000 
Scioto.......-. 300,000 12,000 400,000 16,000 400,000 16,000 
Hocking... ..--«- 50,000 2,000 100,000 4,000 200,000 8,000 

33,950,000 | 1,358,000 51,150,000 | 2,046,000 || 59,850,000 | 2,394,000 





NOTES. 
pe 6,000,000 bushels transported on Ohio, 2,000,000 steamboats, 1,000,000 salt manufacture, 
000,000 ironworks and fuel, &c. 
508, 807 bushels received and passed Logan on Canal, and 600,000 more should be added 
for ‘saltworks, fuel, steam engines, 
5,000,000 over "Ohio Canal. 
a Wesase use much. 3,000,000 would peeing be nearer the truth. 
e. 2,000,000, including domestic a 
f Muskingum should be 2,000,000 for 1 
. Ironworks and manufactories use 2,000,000. 
‘ Ironworks, manufactories, and steam engines, use 1,000,000. 
to Brie, over Erie and Marietta R. R., and probably 600 000 more to other places, 
ironworks, steam engines, and fuel the remainder. 
j. Canal and railroad transportation and home consumption. 
k. Chiefly goes to Cleveland by railroad. 
e 1,800,000 moved by river and railroad. 
. Buel and coal-oil works. 
n 2 . 8,500,000 earried to Cleveland and to Erie. 
o. Saltworks, steam engines, fuel, &c. 
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The counties not marked are supposed to produce about the 
amounts indicated for R. R. transportation, steam engines, do- 
mestic fuel, iron smelting, iron manufacturing, etc. ‘These, it 
may be-seen, swell the aggregate probable production in 1853 
from 23,800,000, to 33,950,000 bushels, and the production in 
1857, from 46,100,910, to 59,850,000 bushels, and these aggre- 
gates are supposed to represent about the total quantities of 
coal mined in Ohio during those years. Some of the numbers 
may be too high, some perhaps too low, but they are believed 
to be near the truth. 


In 1853. .38,950,000 bushels= 1,358,000 tons of 2, {000 Ibs. or 25 bushels v ton. 
In 1857. .59,850,000 “ =, 394, 000 as 


The following table shows the coal movements on the Ohio 
canals and the Muskingum slackwater improvement. It gives 
but a limited view of the movement of Ohio coals—only of those 
mined along the borders of the Ohio, Hocking and Walhonding, 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania canals, and transported to their 
marts at home, and abroad. The Muskingum improvement 
population consumes all the coal produced along its borders 
except what is sent over railroads, and also some of the Youghio- 
gheny coals. 

The Miami and Miami Extension, and Wabash and Erie 
canals, transport coal from Cincinnati to supply Hamilton, Mid- 
dleton, Dayton and Piqua, with coal for manufacturing purposes, 
and from Toledo the northeastern Ohio coal, to supply the 
towns in northwestern Ohio for similar uses. 

The transportation of Ohio coals on the Ohio river exceeds 
the amounts moved on all the canals; and the coal movement 
from Pomeroy and its vicinity alone, even exceeds all the coal 
movements on the canals and slackwater improvements of Ohio, 
during any one year since they began to be used. 

Railroad movements of coal from the coal regions in Ohio 
commenced in 1852, on the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad ; 
then on the Ohio and Central Railroad in 1853 ; the Cincinnati 
and Marietta Railroad in 1855; the Cleveland and Mahoning 
in 1856; the Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville in 1854, 
and the Steubenville and Indiana Railroad in 1855 or 1856, 
and which latter road and the Central Railroad bring coal to 
Columbus. 

It will be seen from the following table (B), that there has 
been a steady and rapid increase in the movement and conse- 
quent consumption of coal, not only in the coal districts, but 
exterior to them, from 1836 to 1853, when railroads began to 
transport coal—that the maximum amount was in 1853, when 
11,404,523 bushels, or 456,181 tons, were received on the Ohio 
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canals and slackwater navigation, paying tolls on these improve- 
ments. The quantities received in the different markets are 
steadily and rapidly increasing in amount, but the amounts 
from railroad transportation, and the amounts from the Ohio 
river navigation from the various mining districts, are not as- 
certained. The amounts thus transported can be ascertained, 
perhaps accurately, from the railroads, but only by a rude ap- 
proximation from the various mining points on the Ohio; 
10,000,000 bushels from Pomeroy, 2,000,000 from Yellow 
Creek and Steubenville, and near Wheeling, and 100,000 from 
near Hanging Rock, is not far from the amounts shipped and 
sold to steamboats of Ohio coals on the Ohio river. 


B.—Movement of Coal and Coke on the Ohio Canals and Muskingum Improve- 
ment, from 1836-"57 (except 1851).—By W. W. Mather. Prepared from the 
Returns of the Collectors in the Reports of the Board of Public Works. 









































Wathonding | Pa. & Ohio | Muskingom R.| Hocking (Miami & Erie, 
Ohio Canal. Canal. Canal, Improvement. Canal. & Ext. Canal. Total. 
Arrived. Arrived. Arrived. Arrived, Arrived. Arrived. Arrived. 
102,407 sees as ep anne pe 2,847 105,254 
672,876 bbe vive ete dade 16,040 689,816 
189,719 hege dues ones meee 19,716 209,435 
294,721 ease eeve eoee 90a 27,557 322,278 
401,787 kook _ 16,832 33,027 451,646 
679,136 ios tee 12,818 61,098 47,378 800,430 
641,193 66a sine { wn 64,856 18,283 731,680 
15 

841,589 ,856 85,991 47,070 983,506 
853 26,603 hipce 60,976 915,432 
1,205,961 24,206 Soo 52,148 1,282,315 
1,221,895 cape shee 35,385 203,925 85,748 1,646,953 
1,847,048 2 ae aces 56,682 381,509 116,449 2,401,688 
2,998,777 bdes boos 52,576 §22,197 183,722 8,757 472 
982.864 eee — 75,316 526,345 48,997 3,628,522 
8,116,860 es 1,386,185 66,511 513,642 176,805 5,259,943 
5,406,536 6,125 1,934,875 807,743 864,340 179,719 9,813,018 
6,900,391 6,125 2,548,550 | 353,575 1,026,033 262,599 11,404,523 
6,484,654 | 16,832 2,855,800 153,240 2,264,416 276,570 9,195,712 
7,896,821 ao of wales 206,034 1,042,606 322,385 0,467,346 
6,680,344 aren eave 157,628 583,742 236,383 7,658,097 
6,136,829 ee ht 83,361 1,364,320 |. 383,423 7,967 933 
Bushels.. . . | 57,530,261 | 29,082 8,725,850 | 2,127,782 9,521,852 | 2,953,744 | 78,593,494 
Tons (legal); 2,291,209 1,163 249,014 $5,111 380,874 118,149 | 3,143,740 





The following table (C) shows the quantities of coal received 
and cleared at Cleveland, Columbus, and Dayton—an approx- 
imation to the consumption up to the periods when railroads 
began to bring coal; and so far as the canals are concerned, 
the progress of the coal trade from 1836 to 1857. 
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C.—Receipts and Shipments of Coal and Coke at certain Towns, by the Ohio 


















































Canals. 
CINCINNATI. CLEVELAND. COLUMBUS. DAYTON. 
Coal and Coke. Coal and Coke. Coal and Coke. Coal and Coke. 
Cleared. Arrived. | Cle'd. || Arrived.) Cleared.|| Arrived. | Cle’d. 
1835. spe 50,473 
1986/2285" BS hi 1 bab AS 
IBIS SELLS 28 40,729 || 183,484 |.... || 11,445 
1938/59 °5S 5 3s 39,250 || 73,202 |.... || 16,859] .... 
18390./e°3E |= Se 52,537 || 134,881 | 1,010/| 27,122 | 3,133 - da 
winless ®ca £% 54.282|| 172.206 | 1,933]] 92.548 | 800 || 16,385 | .... 
IHLJEF oko 28 74,090 || 478,370 | 2,843] 47,811| .... || 20400 | 752 
1aele sae Ss $1,727 || 466,846 | .... ||.45,936 | 4,561 8,322 | .... 
1is/P5ea5% 8% 4) 41,182)| 577,300 241|| 64,185 | .... || 30,261 | 2,430 
1844.).5 E: Bor a3 8} 70,831|| 547,860 61 || 87,578 | .... 40,907 6,530 
ae co 4 hr) of 
1845, 55 y : Sa $>8| 77,653|| 986,354 | 1,273 || 117,857 77 || 83,789 
1846.5 53% >; S55) 129,787 859,578 |17,774||100,490 | .... 53,661 | 613 
1847.5 5 pees 3 -s 136,082 1,212,887 839 156,125 | .... || 64,495 | 750 
& = ae o 

1848.) 5 S2s% Es A 171,715 || 1,967,717 | 4,468/|293,738 | 440 || 67,528 | 1,054 
1349.26 2S 24522  273,226|| 1,841,067" | 5,920 || 409, a, ete vo 
1850.5 "3% = 5 ee S@| 201,764 || 2,364,158 {14,280 |/303,770 | .... || 108,312 | 938 
1851,° = g E2822 22) 187,911)| 2,902, 23,865 || 506,833 | 2,600 || 95,055 | 667 
1852/2 SS" 2 F255] 276,370/| 3,963,286 | 1,460 || 679,207 | 105 || 135,975 | 1,401 
1868.,° 2° 22° 25> 5! 378,331 || 4,986,228¢ | 6,124 || $24,049 | 1,900 || 133,597 | ‘950 
1854.) 3 noe “= g sae 325,485 || 5,313,826¢ | .... ||475.234¢| 2.790 || 153,482 | 2,930 
1855.59 2 8FF .S9S|* 579,385 |) 6 '342.614¢ (59.110 || 424.1203 ‘600 ||212.795 | ‘254 
1856.| atciatahall S2\* 277,801 || 5.209,270¢ | 7,007 || 48,8654! 3,781 || 103,410 | 5,223 
1857. ~ "1,554,676 |} 4,057,936+ 78 || 842.3743! ‘Too || 83.0765 | *.. 








* Cincinnati receives her coal mostly by the Chio, but some, since 1854, by R.R. For the 


supply of the Miami Valley towns. 
+ Cleveland receives large amounts of coal by R. R. since 1852. Increasing rapidly. 
t Columbus receives large amounts of coal through the Central R. R., since 1853. 
§ Dayton receives much coal now by R. R., through Columbus and Chillicothe. 


The table (D) shows the same for several towns on the Ohio 
and Miami canals. 


D.—A difference between the coal received and cleared at the Collector’s office of the 
Canals and Slackwater Improvements of Ohio, and showing in an approximate 
manner the consumption of coal in those towns and vicinity. 

















Cirel hilli- | Hamil- | Middle- ‘ 
Year. Cleveland. Columbus. ville. — | ran to” Dayton.) Piqua. 
50,473 | ..eee odin a vse 
84,124 12,655 cea 5,628 | 2,847 sees 
183,484 | 11,445 bub 8,005 | .... | 16,440 


5,650 (noret’rns| 5,225 | 14,391 sees 500 
4,955 .-+. | 10,810 | 13,872 | .... 550 
. 4,093 7,703 | 5,517 | 6,970 | 16,385 | 4,100 
478,370 | 47,811 | 20,103*; 21,348 | 8.825 | 8,693 | 25,648 | 2,000 
59! 4,165*| 14,680 | ... 7,676 | 8,332 | 2,195 
577,128 | 64,185 | 22,452 | 27,470 | 7,055 | 8.134 | 27,841 | 1,245 
547,799 | 87,578 | 15,149 | 23,619 | 8.126 | 7,200 | 34,447 | 3,562 
885,081 | 117,780 | 31,354 | 33,363 | 11,936 | 4981 | 33,739 | 1,806 
841,804 | 100,490 | 14,718 | 95,523 | 20,210 | 8,005 | 53,028 | 3,517 
1,196,286 | 156,125 | 41,411 | 135,061 | 14,590 | 31,209 | 64,367 | 5,075 
1,963,249 | 293,298 | 69,199 | 220,744 | 59,773 | 45,490 | 66,274 | 7,458 
1,835,147 | 409,646 | 69,129 | 193,596 | 29,872 ee ay; 6,821 
2,349,888 | 308,770 | 68,060 | 191,589 | 32,177 | 19,200 |107,374 | 9,171 
2,868,478 | 504.233 Inor’rns.|noret’rns| .... el shun 
3,961,817 | 679,102 8,002 | 217.868 | 6,504 | 8,550 [134,574 | 9,463 
‘4,981,104 | 822'144 [136,589 | 251,696 | 46,574 | 23/538 {192,647 | 9,297 
4,970,120 | 472,444 (101,241 | 299,026 | 49,454 | .... [150,552 | 10,343 
¢ 283,504 | 423,520 | 28,021 | 383,817 | 50,792 | .... |212,471 | 11,360 
5,202,263 | 495,084 | 82,824 | 286,928 | 72,628 | 37,635 | 97,187 | 2,975 
4.057.858 | 841,674 | 67.513 | 402,744 | 92,165 76,600 | 83,075 | 5,296 
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Large supplies of coal, constantly and rapidly increasing in 
amount, are carried into Cleveland* by several railroads; also 
into Columbus, over.the Central and Steubenville railroads ; 
also Circleville, over the Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad ; 
also Chillicothe, over the Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad ; 
also Portsmouth, over the Scioto and H. V. Railroad; also 
Dayton, over the Dayton, Xenia, and Columbus railroads ; also 
Piqua, over the Steubenville and Indiana Railroad; also Day- 

‘ton, Xenia, Hamilton, Piqua, and numerous placesare partially 
supplied over the railroads leading out from Cincinnati, where 
coal is abundant and cheap. 

Table (E) shows the whole progress of the coal trade con- 
sumption of Cleveland, so far as the canals are concerned, from 
1827 to 1857; and the’railroad transportation, so far as returns 
have been published and seen by the writer, from 1852 to 1856. 

It will be seen from this table, not only that the consump- 
tion has been rapidly increased at Cleveland, but that from 
1854 to 1857 the exports by shipment on the lake have ex- 
ceeded half the amounts received from the canals and railroads. 
Cleveland is an important point for the shipment of coal, and 
it has already reached an amount equal to 1,000 cargoes of 
coal, of 184 tons each, in 1855; and 1,000 cargoes, of 174 
tons each, in 1856. 

We omit the table. It shows the receipts of coal at Cleve- 
land, in 1856, to have been— 


By Canal . Jor eveseeawe ape ais)4auy ieee 
BS Via s we hewn ee ck ieee 8,654 « 
OL O HEe 77,3538 “ 

City and steamboat consumption. .... 80,682 “ 


The exports of coal from Pomeroy, on the Ohio, are still 
larger, and counting it at 8,000,000 bushels, or 320,000 tons, 
would be equal to 1,000 cargoes of 320 tons each. The total 
production of coal in Ohio, in 1857, including that mined not 
only for distant markets, but for home consumption, is sup- 
posed to have been about 59,890,000 bushels, or about 2,394,- 
000 tons, of which about 520,000 tons were freighted ‘down 
the Ohio, or sold to steamboats ; 300,000 freighted on rail- 
roads ; 361,208 on canals ; leaving about 1,212,792 for con- 
sumption in the coal regions for fuel, manufacturing, smith- 
ing, &e. 





* The amount received by Cleveland and Pittsburg R. R. at Tons. Butheis. 
at Clev eland, WOES ER. ... i cvcccccccsévccodascctes seus Se 1,000 = 28,300 
ra e e 1853,...... 18,000 = 509,400 
Po ° - > 1854,...... 41,098 = 1, 162: 213 
wl « - sa: 1855, ...... 74,000 = 2,004,940 
° * s . 1856, odvcee 69,179 } re 
54> 2.188.118 


The amount received by Cleveland and Mahoning R. R., Widees 8,175 
[Cleveland Heraid—R. R. Record, iv. p. 472.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


1—SOUTHERN TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA AND THE WEST 
INDIES. 


Governor Wisr, of Virginia, among whese eccentricities it is to discuss all 
subjects with originality and ability, writes to the people of Norfolk, Virginia, 
in regard to the establishment of steamship lines to South America, as follows : 
Alas, however, there would be little response among us, though one from the 
dead should speak on matters of commercial enterprise ! 


“The great European trade has attracted all eyes so intently, that attention 
has been drawn from equally important enterprises which are perfectly prac- 
tical, and actually inviting our industry and investment. A trade with Europe 
is all important, and I mean not to detract from the efforts made to develop and 
establish it. But time and immense acquisitions of capital, and a long educa- 
tion of merchants associated with foreign trade, and the most costly steam navi- 
gation, are all necessary to attain the far-off consummation of a direct trade with 
the ports of the Old World. And the question has always puzzled me whe- 
ther we are not attempting “ to put the eart before the horse” in transporta- 
tion, by attempting to establish lines of mammoth steamers, before we have 
eompleted our works of internal improvement, and piled the pabulum of 
commerce on the quays of the Chesapeake for a trade with England on the 
continent of Europe. That trade has its channels, its connections abroad, its 
associations at home, its capital located, and its merchants edueated. But 
there is another trade naturally and legitimately ours, and waiting only for a 
master merchant to mart all its immense materials, and to make us a city of 
foreign commerce larger in proportion than we have now capital to employ in 
its development, I mean the trade with South America, the West Indies, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Paraguay. 
At the falls of James River, here at Richmond, the capital of this Common- 
wealth, we have mighty mills, said to be the largest in the world, grinding 
more than half a raiflion of barrels of the finest flour per annum ; and that flour 
commands the very highest price of any in the world at Rio de Janeiro, and is the 
great item of all our exports to South America. That flour, grown on our soil, 
ground by our mills, pays us only a derre-tenant profit and a miller’s toll. Un- 
til lately it gave us no ship-owner, and has built us no ships, made us no 
sailmakers and riggers, trained for us no ship-chandlers, give us no freights, 
no dunnage, nor foreign exchange, and has sent back to us no imports of coffee, 
and hides, and fruits, for wholesale distribution to the interior, and has fostered 
no interior trade for that distribution, and has consequently educated no mer- 
chants in the foreign trade, and brought us no capital of commerce, and built 
us no cities. Why not? Why, heretofore our internal im provements have 
not been completed, and we could not have a distributing point even for our 
own great Valley of Virginia, and we have had no agents and factors abroad 
to send us importations upon the best terms, and consequently we have been 
mere retailers of the proceeds of our own produce, and no importers. 
When Minister of the United States at the Court of Brazil for nearly four 
ears, from the beginning of 1844 to the end of 1847, while Gallego and 
axall flour commanded twenty-four milreis per barrel, the Trieste, Chil, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, New-York, and Baltimore flour commanded twenty-two, 
twenty, and elghinen milreis on an average. The French bakers bought the 
Richmond flour as a priming for their bread, so superior was it in whiteness and 
psy and, under proper inspection, it continues to command the markets of 

outh America. Butthe ships which carry that flour from Virginia to Rio are all 
built in Baltimore, New-Youk, or further north. There they are manned, rig- 
ged, and victualled. They come to City Point for our flour, and spend nothing 
among us while ry for they come provided for the voyage. Their owners 
make the freight, the dunnage, and the exchange, and, above all, they bring 
back the return cargoes not to us, but to Baltimore or New-York, to be dis- 
tributed, and the coffee comes through these ports to our people at retail prices, 
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Until lately, I repeat, not a pound was imported into Virginia, and not a Vir- 
ginia bottom was employed in this trade, and not a port or place of Virginia 
sent a bag to the interior, but we were consumers at retail prices in the very 
city of Richmond whieh ground the flour that bought the coffee. 
ut now, by the Southwestern and Southside and Norfolk and Petersburg 
railroads, and by the Central, Norfolk and Richmond are connected with the 
great interior, with the interminable West at Memphis, and it will soon be 
with Cincinnati. All interior Virginia is opened, and the beautiful and fat 
astures and wheat lands of East Tennessee, heretofore unknown, will no 
onger get to market on the hoofs of cattle and swine. In future they will 
send wheat or flour, and mess pork and beef to Richmond, and Richmond can 
distribute to them their sugars, coffee, and groceries of all kinds, and all their 
supplies. Why cannot Norfolk fulfill her natural destiny, and be the great 
port of export and import for this point of distribution for these great mills, 
and for the places innumerable of the interior and the West to be supplied with 
West India and South American products? Is there not a concordance and 
homegeneity of interest between Richmond and Norfolk in this already estab- 
lished, and natural and legitimate foreign trade ? 

Richmond has already begun the enterprise, and has, I believe, five fine 
barques importing the return cargoes for what her mills grind and send away. 
Norfolk is the natural port of commerce, and Richmond is the granary, and the 
mill-house, and the distributing point to the interior. That is the true harmony 
of the trade. Let us have it. : 

From memorials presented to the last Congress by John Gardner, long a Rio 
commission merchant, well known to me for shrewd intelligence, on whose 
statements you may rely for the statistics he presents, I extract some import- 
ant facts. He was seeking subsidies for mail steamers to the West Indies, 
Brazil, and the Ar, ntine Republic. He might well pray for mails to South 
America. England has mails, Belgium has mails, France has mails, and Brazil 
has mails carried by steamers from Rio to Europe, but the United States have 
none. Coffee may be falling and flour rising, and the European and United 
States merchant may start even in the race to get intelligence home. The let- 
ter to Trieste will go direct by steam, and the flour it sends for be half-way 
back, while the letter for Richmond has to go to Southampton, in England ; 
getting there, it finds England has no steam mail more direct than to Halifax 
or St. Thomas, and to Halifax our letters have to go to get to Richmond, and 
by the time they get here the prize is won by the Trieste trader in Rio! To 
remedy this interdiction of our trade in competition with Europeans in South 
America, Mr. Gardner presented his memorial to Congress. No one here took 
notice of it, though we were more deeply interested in it than we are in the 
great Collins line itself. But I am not urging a mail line—certainly not one 
starting from New-York for us—I am presenting to you data for the estimate 
of profits on a commercial line from Norfolk to Rio de Janeiro. 

st. We have no steam lines in connection with South America, though they 
would, as they have for Europe, vastly increase our commerce with the South. 
2d. We have no steam line with South America, and European Powers havy- 
ing several, our commerce is seriously injured thereby—Europe’s commerce 
and intercourse is enlarged at our expense. 

8d. I would start a line at Norfolk, touch at St. Thomas, the great distribu- 
ting point of the English and other West India mails; thenee to Barbadoes ; 
thence to Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro. A smaller steamer here 
would connect with Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 

4th. The distance would be, from— 

Norfolk to Cape Henry, East, 35 miles. 

Cape Henry to St. Thomas, 8. 38° E., 1,261 miles. 

St. Thomas to Barbadoes, 8. 44° E., 440 miles. 

Barbadoes to Pernambuco, 8. 493° E., 1,950 miles. 

Pernambuco to Bahia, 8S. 36° W., 365 miles. 

Bahia to Cape Frio, 8. 18° W., 630 miles. 

Cape Frio to Rio de Janeiro, W., 75 miles. 

Total distance, 4,756 miles, in 24 days, at 200 miles per day. 

By actual experience the European steamers make, including stoppages and 

all delay, about two hundred miles per day. Thus the distance to Rio from 
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Norfolk would take at least twenty-four days, and fifty days only would be re- 
uired for a round trip to that port, and but little more to get returns from 
uenos Ayres. 

5th. Two large propellers, say of twelve hundred tons each, would be suffi- 
cient for the beginning of the trade, and four would soon be required. 

6th. The exports of the United States to those countries have been much less 
than the imports. This is mainly the result ef the greater facilities afforded 
trade with Europe by steamers. Our articles cannot compete with those of 
the English in the market of Brazil, from the dispateh and freshness in whieh 
the latter can be sent out by steamers. 

The following statisties are from the report of the Seeretary of the Treasury 
for the year ending 80th June, 1858 : 





Entered tons. Cleared tons. 

West Indies, &c., not including Cuba...... 940.047 ...... +++. $27,180 
EE Hin a ciin's 'o.0 0 pe © <h h.0.0. + adem Bs one «bane os 87,898 
Argentine Republic. .........-..seeeesss 19,402,...+-0+-- 52,674 
EEA «4.5. dunk 6:45.43. bee tana TEU ha a00.¢2. 2:¢9.:0 466,752 

A Exports value. Imports tous. 

West Indies, &c., not including Cuba. . $15,647,275 panea $17,215,653 
UGH, cacwesn sewge 006s 06s cmniibn se ... 6,645,207...... 21,460,733 
Argentine Republic............666-5 2,819,979. . .. 8,152,770 
MOG. 660. epsin si. 00606 tah wheawws $23,512,461...... $41,829,156 


The trade of Great Britain alone in tonnage and value surpassed that of these 
countries. 

7th. Norfolk will soon be the central point of the Western railroads as it is 
now of the Southern. North and South Carolina and Georgia have a lange 
West India trade, and Virginia and Maryland have the most extensive trade 
with Brazil of any sections of this country. The West and New-Orleans are 
also deeply interested in the Brazil trade. To all these points Norfolk would 
be the most accessible and nearest place of departure and arrival, and to the 
North it would be equally so. 

8th. Steamers of 1,200 tons are pro d by Mr. Gardner at $2 50 per mile, 
but 1,600 ton steamers at the rate of $4 per mile for mail steamers. A com- 
mercial line would not require so much size and cost. But he thinks a mail 
subsidy is required sg ys for Brazil than for Europe, because the dis- 
tance is so great the steamers must start nearly loaded with coal, leaving little 
room for freight ; very little light or valuable freight or speeie can be expected ; 
Mey few passengers can be counted on ; coal for the return voyage would cost 
in Rio about $12 per ton, making the average cost for the voyage upward of 
$9 per ton, or double the cost of coal on a | aval voyage. But this is an 
— with Congress for a subsidy, for a passenger steamer, to carry mails. 
Why must the steamers start nearl Toaded with coal when they have depots 
at St. Thomas, Barbadoes, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio? Again, trade would 
be increased, and the correspondence would increase, and all go by this route 
from the United States to Rio, and the postage would pay without a subsidy. 
If a subsidy could be obtained it would be only an additronal rofit. Again, 
the balance of trade is so much against us now as to favor the European rival 
trade in exchange, and specie would be remitted necessarily to meet the balance 
of trade instead of paying the premium now paid for exchange. Passengers 
would vastly increase in numbers as soon as steam travel is substituted for 
sails. And a commercial steamer would not cost at the rate of a passenger and 
mail steamer. 

The statistics of the Brazilian trade furnished by Chevalier de Aguiar, in 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, show that from 1833-34 to 1855-56, twelve 
years, the a from the United States had actually decreased fourteen per 
eent., while those from England had inereased seventy per cent., consisting 
chiefly of cotton goods. At the same time the exports to the United States 
had increased 180 per cent.—the great balances caused by this export being paid by 
bills of exchange on England, instead of increased exports, which exchange was 
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taken for remittances to the English manufacturers, who, instead of our own, reaped 
all the advantages of the great increase of the coffee trade with the United States. 
The consumption of Brazilian produce in Great Britain is not more than 

in amount of that consumed in the United States, while the imports from Great 
Britain into Brazil are eight times larger than from the United States. And 
this disparity will go on increasing unless checked by direet steam communica- 
tion between the United States and Brazil. But I need not go on condensi 
these statistics. I send you enclosed the memorials themselves, and you wi 
see by the last the importance of the trade. 

The great question is, are there enterprise and capital enough in Richmond 
and Norfolk to establish four, if not four, two, if not two, one commercial 
steamer of 1,000 or 1,500 tons between Norfolk and Rio? It will require from 
a quarter of a million to one million only of capital. It requires agents sent out 
immediately to Brazil, and depots of coal to be established on the route; and 
when established, it will be the speediest policy to draw to us a European foreign 
trade. It will build up a city and inerease capital, and command exchange 
with Europe and Brazil, and will educate agents and men of commerce for us 
in both Europe and South America. It will make us the great mart of flour 
and provisions for export, and of the coffee and hides and fruits for import, which 
trade with the New World will soon make us rich enough*to commence and 
carry on a direet foreign trade with the Old. 

It is, in my opinion, no paradox to say, that the way most certain and speedy 
to get direct trade with Europe, and to be our own importers thence, is to bend 
all our energies to our trade with the West Indies and South America by a 
eommercial steam connection, and to make the latter bring about the former. 
We have all the materials, and it remains to be seen whether we have the wit 
to find out the ways. One thing I must say, let us be ashamed to utter one 
murmur of sectional jealousy against Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York, or 
Boston, while we have so much capacity in ourselves, and yet, like the fool of 
Horace, stand waiting on the banks of the stream for the waters to pass by be- 
fore we cross over. We have wood, iron, coal, tar, pitch, turpentine, cotton, 
and hemp, to build and rig and sail our ships. We have flour, pork, beef, to- 
bacco, salt, and everything to ee = and not a merchant to send it away and 
bring back its return cargoes. e have ig in abundance, and strangers 
have to send them away from us, and then bring back the returns to ports out- 
side of our limits, and we are but the retail shop-keepers and consumers of im- 
porters in other States. This is not their oppression ; it is our fault. We are 
not educated in foreign trade. Let me implore you to send some agents and 
factors abroad. Send some of your sons to Rio de Janeiro, and to perts every 
where promising to us a foreign trade. Teach some one the ways and means 
of carrying it on. If you can’t bring the Great Eastern from Europe, do start 
a cock-boat to Rio de Janeiro.” 


2.—FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1857-58. 


Tur New-York Journal of Commerce furnishes the following condensation 
from the returns which it has been permitted to inspect : 

The following will show the total foreign imports and exports at all the 
ports of the United States for the fiscal year, ending June 39, 1858 : 


Imports for the year 1857-58. 


I ai sicscin cen Suits indians tals Maia: alten cteiiel $202,293,875 
FeO MOOR isis pda 9-2 - 2.910 Shige cede Gaamneerondes nex4aap 61,044,779 
Tr ee 19,274,496 
Total imports for the year..............e00.-.. $282,613,150 
* Exports for the year 1857-58. 
TRGUROOS BEOUIIIDS 6.8 00.5.4 * 9 4 3:0 ot 0s 2.0006 Prom onthe $251,351,033 
Foreign produce and merchandise.................+.4. 20,660,241 
Domestic specie and bullion............... $42,407,246 
Foreign - “ Oe Ne a a a 10,225,901 
———_ 52,633,147 


Total exports for the year...........:.s0seeeeee $324,644,421 
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This shows an excess of exports over imports of $42,031,271, an amount just 


about equal to the exports of domestic specie. 


Included in the exports of do- 











mestic produce for the year were $131,386,661 value in cotton. e annex a 
comparative summary of the imports for the last fourteen years : 
Imports into the United States from Foreign Ports. 

Year Ending June 30. Dutiable. | Free Goods. | Specie and | Total Imports. 
1845... .| $95,106,724 | $18,077,598 | $4,070,242 | $117,254,564 
1846... 96,924,058 | 20,990,007 8,777,732 | 121,691,797 
chs 6) cide eas bon 40 104,773,002 17,651,347 | 24,121,289 | 146,545,638 
Seacsh’ 64 bo¢ 504% +» 182,282,825 | 16,856,879 | 6,360,224 | 154,998,928 
ot eae & 125,479,774 | 15,726,425 | 6,651,240 | 147,857,439 
MC os tooe hoes) cee 155,427,986 | 18,081,590 | 4,628,792 | 178,188,318 
1851.. 191,118,345 | 19,652,995 | 5,453,592 | 216,224,932 
BE, slike tate bso 9 ¢b a0 188,252,508 | 24,187,890 | 6,505,044 | 212,945,442 
1853.. .| 236,595,118 | 27,182,152 | 4,201,882 | 267,978,647 
on ie gee pts Bip pe 271,276,560 | 26,327,637 | 6,958,184 | 304,562,381 
Se ARR 221,378,184 | 36,430,524 | 3,659,812 | 261,468,520 
sc steer sibasosos 257,684,236 | 652,748,074 | 4,207,682 | 314,639,942 
Se <-> Canaan ts + stn 294,160,815 | 54;367,507 | 12,461,799 | 860,890,141 
ee rae 202,298,875 | 61,044,779 | 19,274,496 | 282,618,150 














This shows a falling off, in round numbers, of ninety-two millions in dutiable 


goods, and a gain in both free goods and specie. The increase in free g ods is 


made up entirely of articles added to the free list by the tariff of 185 


The 


total imports are $78,276,991 less than for the previous year; but in dutiable 
merchandise the total is less than for any previous year since 1852. We also 
annex a comparative summary of the exports for the same period : 


Exports from the United States to Foreign Ports. 














Year ending June 0. | Produce, | Produce. |* Bullion. T#tsl Rxporta 
PDs MA db vcingavsewhs $98,455,330 | $7,584,781 | $8,606,495 . $114,646,606 
on SEP PTE EEE 101,718,042 7,865,206 | 3,905,268 - 118,488,516 
eke CL EEL 150,574,844 6,166,754 | 1,907,024 > 158,648,622 
ee EEL 130,203,709 7,986,806 | 15,841,616 : 154,032,131 
R008. 3's. AAG 131,710,081 8,641,091 | 5,404,648 : 145,755,820 
one EEE TR, 134,900,233 9,475,493 | 7,622,994 ; 151,898,720 
 ontnk PEE dk 178,620,138 | 10,295,121 | 29,472,752 . 218,388,011 
a SERRE PEERS 154,931,147 | 12,037,043 | 42,674,135 : 209,642,825 
a Oe 189,869,162 | 13,096,213 | 27,485,875 . 230,452,260 
MS i. FARIS ds oot 215,157,604 | 21,661,137 | 41,422,423 278,241,064 
RS Oe 192,751,135 | 26,158,368 | 56,247,343 © 275,166,846 
oie Os OL 266,488,051 | 14.781,372 | 45,745,485 326,964,908 
lOO 278,906,713 | 14,917,047 | 69,186,922 : 862,960,682 
nee CLE 241,851,083 | 20,660,241 | 52,633,147 . 324,644,421 











It-will be seen that the falling off in the exports 


Of this decrease, only 


is much less than the de- 
crease in imports, for while the latter have declined $78,276,911, the exports 


have decreased only $38,316,261. 
domestic produce, while the specie exports have fallen off $16,503,775, and the 
reshipments of foreign produce have increased. 


$27,555,680 are in 
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3.—PORK TRADE OF THE WEST, 1858-9. 


Tue surplus hog products of the West may be valued in round numbers at 
$35,000,000. About one fourth of this business is transacted at Cincinnati di- 
rectly, and a considerable proportion besides is connected indirectly with the 
mercantile operations of this place. Cincinnati has, therefore, become the 
centre of the pork business. It is the great controlling market of the country. 
It is the meeting place for operators from all sections, East, West, North, and 
South, and also for European traders in the article. Strangers are already be- 
ginning to arrive, and within the next thirty days New-York, Boston, Balti- 
more, viper g one South-Carolina, Virginia, the Western States, Canada, 
England, and Ireland, will be represented on ‘change. The trade will, there- 
fore, very soon be in the full current of activity. 

The chief interest at this time relates to the prospects of the trade, and inas- 
much as the only questions in doubt, in this connection, depend = the extent 
of the crop, present inquiries are mainly directed to this point. Upon general 
principles, and without regard to existing circumstances, it would be reasonable 
to anticipate a supply greatly in exeess of any previous season. Two things 
only are necessary ordinarily to secure a large erop of hogs, especially when 
they are found to exist two years in succession, viz. : remunerative prices and 
good supplies of corn. For several years past the former have been realized, 
and in regard to corn, it is to be remarked that the average for four years has 
not fallen much, if any, below a fair yield. Last year the crop, such as it was 
in quality, was a large one. This year it is short, slightly in-some localities, 
largely in others ; but taking the hog-raising States together, and including the 
old corn carried over from the erop of 1857, and we have in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and Iowa, — equal to the wants of the coun- 
try, and fully sufficient to warrant the belief that the poston prices for pork 
will induce Lecneté to feed all the hogs that can be e ready for market this 


season. 
The average price of hogs in this market for several years was as fol- 


lows : 


1849-50, per 100 Ibs. net... . 2.02.0... ceed ew ee eens $2 91 
1850-51, do DD. “ec veh babev ess inde eae eeeoeess 4 00 
1851-52, do TO ow 5 nin den 6 wieteaaen gs ee Re is 470 
1852-53, do OM bavgebeber senesced caett Reema as 6 81 
1853-54, do AES EEESEETERTTEEEEEEE CORRES 444 
1854-55, do Se ee tee 445 
1855-56, do es eee ey gpd ee 6 04 
1856-57, do | LMENEE ESR YREROU SRI. SMER EES 6 23 
1857-58, do a See Se ere 5 16 


It is thus seen that for eight years past hogs have commanded full prices. 
But notwithstanding eight years of full prices for hogs, and four or five years 
of fair corn crops on an average, we are enteririg upon a new season with hogs 
at $5 75 per 100 nee nett, and a prevailing opinion that crops will not mueh 
exceed, if it reaches, the figures reported for 1857-68. High prices and short- 
crop views, however, at the opening of the season, are not to be taken as con- 
clusive evidence of deficient supplies. It has not often, if ever, occurred in the 
history of the pork trade of this city that a deficiency of supplies was not fig- 
ured up at the beginning of each season. 

Hogs are the most productive animals we have, as they are also the most 
numerous of farm stock. There may be a very short crop this year, and yet 
a very long one next. Give twelve months’ notice to farmers, and they will 
furnish as many hogs as desired, provided you will pay well for them, and there 
is a good corn crop. Again: the actual number of hogs in those States which 
furnish the surplus for market is usually about ten millions. The surplus 
packed at the leading points, therefore, do not embrace more than one thi 
of the actual number in the pork-packing States. From this it may be seen 
how easy it is for farmers, when extra inducements are offered in the shape of 
high prices, to imerease the surplus, and they have rarely failed to do this 
when the business opened at tempting figures, as it has this year. 
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At many points the contracts already made exceed the total of last year’s 
business at the same places. Wherever there is a pork trade there is a cash 
market. In addition, full prices prevail, and farmers are in a condition to ap- 
preciate and avail themselves of these advantages. They need money. use 
of them are in debt. Wheat crops are short, and hogs are the most available 
things they have for sale. They will therefore be apt to sell as many hogs as 
they ean fatten. 

The views that we have thus presented lead us to anticipate an increase in 
the hog erop of 1858-°59 of not far from 20 per cent. This will be chiefly real- 
ized in Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and Tennessee. Ohio and Kentucky 
will probably hold their own, but no more. The corn that is now being fed to 
them is of superior quality, much better than that used last year, and the 
animals promise to come fofward in good order-—Cincinnati Gazette. 


4.--NEW-ORLEANS SUGAR MARKET 1857-’58. 


Tue following is extracted from the Annual Report of the New-Orleans Prices 
Current : 

“The first arrival of new crop was on the 29th of September, consisting of five 
hhds. from the Parish of Iberville. This was more than one month earlier than 
the first receipt in the previous year,and 12 days earlier than in 1855. The 
five hhds. were sold at the faney price of 11]}e. 1b. Up to the close of Oc- 
tober, about 900 hhds. were received, limited sales being made at 93@10se. for 
fair to prime, until the last week of the month, when prices gave way fully 6c. 
} tb, Fair dropping from Ofc. to 83}@3§jc. These last were the lowest rates of 
the year, the market soon rallying, and our quotations on the 80th of October 
were as follows: 


NS so. Oe eee ok eee ceed > fee 8 @ 34 
Common to Good Common............0..-++eeeereecee 38@ 44 
ee OP Ue When sng cUretes se ccabens s 2.056.810 uae 43@ 5t 
Pees |< Seeai so Us amas Fs be bid ceo SERS ALR A 54@ 5R 
Chithte ant Cemttiteas oo... 5 co's or.e.g o> rinsin gp epeses. 6 @8 


The extreme range for fair to Fully Fair, during the next two months, was 44 
@b6ic., but it fell off in January to 4@5c. Y 16. From that period until April, 
the market steadily improved, and in the latter month the rates were 6}@7c. 
for Fair to Fully Fair, but fell off 4c. in May. The tendency has since been 
upward, the range being 64 @ 7}c., in June, 8} @ 8} in July, and 9 @ 9} in 
August. Our quotations at the close are as follows : 


SURGE NE I occ Sct ates ebcetes esses tenuis 5 @ 6 
Common'and Good Common............-.. o éoanmed 7 @ 8 
te ee ee a PP ee, ee ey eee ee 9 @ 9t 
Oars. «ows gi Kans OU Sunes veeeoeeaee 93a — 
GES, Sein nk cos, cas wa c UMW «od we ok oles 93@10 
Centrifugal to Clarified..........cc0..-ssssecsceees 9 @ll 
NR 555 CONS 66 Fis FR a iene ll @1l1} 


The course of the market, throughout the season, is indicated by the follow- 
ing table, which exhibits the highest and lowest points in each month for Fair 
to Fully Fair sugar, on the Levee, and also the average price in each month for 
the same range of qualities : 


1857-58, Highest. Lowest. Average. 
September....... ..... cents # Ib.— @12...... — @ %...... 103 @ 12 
Cn, 4). 6. -docebicdu. oseos beeen 10} @ 12 ...... | ep 8% @ 104 
Pe oe eee 6 @ 6}...... 42 @ b}...... 54 @ 5 
0 SS Sere 5A @ O5f...... 44@65...... 48 @ 654t 
ae oe 44@ 6...... 44 @ 42...... 4i@ A} 
ot fe oer 5&6 @ 5#...... 41:@5...... 43 @ 5s 
| A ee” eee re 64 @ 62...... 5 @ 5k...... 54 @ 6F 
Mes. «bs Mb. oo 5b. es 7 ws. 68. 64 @ 62...... 64 @ 64 
SUS abc: 2 ce Spree > i >= ree 5 @ 64...... 64 @ 6s 
June -s« 64 @ 7}...... 6 @ 6}...... 64 @ 7 
ee Oe RE -we SE FPCN er 8+ @ 8#...... 64 @ 7}...... 7 @ 7 
FE iin v sips + cdexceedionna ere: SS RR 9 @%...... 9 @ 0} 
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The first transactions on plantation reported were about the middle of Decem- 
ber, at 54 @ 5ic. # 15. In February about 4,000 hhds. were sold at 4, 43, 
5}, and 5ic.,in March 5,000 to 6,000 hhds., at 54, 6, 64, 64, 64, 7and 7ic. P TB. 
There have been but few transactions reported since, the principal ones being 
acrop of 150 hhds. in July, and one of 600 in August, both at 9c.47 Ib. The average 
price of the entire crop, according to our calculations, has been 5jc., giving an 
Pn gt gery for 279,697 hhds. of 1100 lbs. each, of $17,900,608, against 
73,976 bhds., and $8,137,360 last year. The receipts at the levee have been 
202,788 hhds., and 6,020 bbls. and tierces, against 62,463 hhds., and 3,995 bbls. 
and tierces, last year. 

The estimated stock on hand at the close of last season, was only 200 hhds., 
and this amount added to the erop—279,697—would make a supply of 279,897 
hhds. The distribution of this supply, as nearly as can be ascertained, has been 
as follows : shipments to places out of the State, as shown by. our tables, and 
including the exports from Attakapas, 73,885 hhds. ; consumption of the city 
and neighborhood, 30,000 hogsheads; taken for refining in the city, and 
other parts of the State, ineluding cistern bottoms, 8,000 hhds. ; estimated quan- 
tity taken to fill up hhds. for shipment 13,000 hhds. ; and stock on hand in the 
State estimated at 2,000 hhds., leaving as the quantity taken for the West, 153,- 
012 hogsheads against 39,576 hogsheads last year, or an increase of 113,436. 
The quantity shipped to Atlantic ports is 73,585, against 1850 hogsheads last 
year, showing an increase of 72,035 hhds. 

The imports of foreign sugar at this port since the lst September, are 1102 
hogsheads, and 16,864 boxes from Cuba. 

ecording to a statement annually made up by the New-York Shipping and 
Commercial List, the total imports of foreign sugar into the United States, for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1857, was 269,180 tons (equal to 502,469 hogsheads of 
1200 Ibs. each), against 275,662 tons, or 514,569 hhds. in 1856 ; and the quan- 
tity of this description taken for consumption in 1857, was 241,765 tons, against 
255,292 in 1856, or a decrease of 5 3-10 # c. The total consumption of both 
foreign and domestic cane sugar, in 1857, was 280,765 tons, against 378,760 in 
1856, or a decrease in the total consumption of 25¢ # ¢. These estimates in- 
elude large imports of Melado in 1857, equal to about 70,000 hhds., or 23,400 
tons sugar. If this should be discarded, the decrease in the consumption would 
appear much larger, being 31 45-100 # ¢. Besides the above, it is estimated 
that there entered into the consumption about 10,300 tons of sugar made from 
molasses, and about 35,000 tons of maple sugar, which, with the consumption 
of California and Oregon, estimated at 6,000 tons, would give a grand total for 
the consumption of the United States, in the year 1857, of 332,065 tons, against 
412,135 tons in 1856. This amount is equal to 619,188 hogsheads. 


Comparative prices of Sugar on the Levee, on the first of each month for five years. 




















1857~58. 1856-57. 1855-56. 1854—"55. 

CENTS. CENTS. CENTS. CENTS. 
September..............%— @— 5+ @ 9 | 5 @ T?#| 23@4y 
Geer! 6" AS. 9} @ 12 8} @ 10} | 4 @ 8 3 @ 5t 
Re sc «eee ooas 3 3 @ 7k| 8 @ 10} 5 @ 741 38 @ 5h 
December ....... oct 2¢@ 6+) 8§@10}| 44@ 74| 2@S 
January......-..++60+-+| 24@ 6 74 @ 102 | 5 @ 8 2+ @ 43 
February ............... 24@ 64| 79@1l#| 5 @ 8 25 @ 44 
, Sere 2 22@ 63| 7 @11lt| 44@ 8) 8 @5 
po a) oer 8 @ 8 7 @ilj| 4 @ 8 | 29 @5} 
|. eT eee eee 2+ @ 8t| 73@ 12 4@ 8| 4 @6 
pe ae texeee] 24 @ 8 99 @ 12 44@ 9 4 @6} 
TOON Bs hs «nrc aneine dvier i 23 @ 8t| 98 @ 12 5 @ 9%! 4 @E6 
BU ibe vel oncdds td di 445 @ 9+ | 103 @ 11 5t @ 94 | 33 @ 64 





* No Louisiana Sugar. 
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5.—DIRECT FOREIGN IMPORTS—SUGAR, COFFEE, AND SALT, AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 




















ARTICLES. 1857-58. 1856-67. | 1856-56. 
Coffee—Cuba, dic. ..... 22.24.45: bags 1,268 1l 10,885 
Cofflee—Rio. ... 2.5. . cee cin cues 280,655 440,903 385,982 
Sugar—Cuba.......... bxs. and bbls. 16,864 29,367 81,665 
Sugar—Cuba.......0..46...-05. hhds. 1,102 21,394 6,689 
Sugar—Brazil, &e..... -bxs. and bgs. 30 8,306 ape 
Molasses—Cuba.........hhds and tes. 2,528 24,453 122 
Molasses—Cuba................ bbls. 4,128 29,531 1,683 
Salt—Liverpool. .............4. sacks} 669,873 1,051,190 1,033,284 
Salt—Turks’ Island, &e......... bush.| 168,557 692,777 735,282 


6.—MOBILE—ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Says the Advertiser, in commenting upon the Commercial advances of Mo- 
bile : 

Since our last Annual Review, the Mobile and Ohio Railroad has been opened 
for traffic to West Point, 344 milesfrom Macon. Within the year 53 miles of 
track have been laid—25 miles northward from Jackson, Tenn., 24 miles south- 
ward from the Kentucky line, and 4 miles on the Columbus Branch—leaving a 

ap of only 18 miles between Jackson, Tenn., and Columbus, Ky., which will 
Be laid by the middle of October. The business of the road is increasing, and 
we have the cheering announcement that the President of the Company has 
purchased iron enough to complete this important work. This road, together 
with the rivers, which have been navigable nearly all the year, afforded all 
reasonable facilities for bringing forward the crops as the market demanded. 

Notwithstanding the commercial difficulties adverted to, encouraging prog- 
ress has been made in our industrial and commercial enterprises. Several 
steamboats have been built, new manufactories have been erected, and a steam- 
ship line between this port and Galveston, Texas, has been successfully inau- 
—— Within the year Messrs Thomas A. Murray & Co., at the «Marine 

ays,” opposite the city, have built three stanch boats—the “Tom Murray,” 
a steam towboat for Pensacola (cost $10,000), and the river boats “ Reseue” 
(cost $14,000), and “Senator” (cost $45,000), and we are informed that nego- 
tiations are pending for new work. These boats are all built with Alabama 
pine, which has been found superior for steamboat hulls to any other kind of 
timber. The Mobile Dock and Mutual Insurance Company have a finely ar- 
ranged building, covering a steam sawmill, planing machine, and all the ad- 
juncts necessary for ship and steamboat building at cheap rates, of which they 

ave, in previous years, given evidence. They have built two steamboats dur- 
ing the year—the Warrior, for the river trade, and the Crescent, for Point 
Clear. he Messrs. Meaher, at their mill near the city, have sawed 2,000,000 
feet of lumber, and 1,200,000 shingles during the year, and are preparing to 
build another large steamer. Our iron foundries appear to be doing a larger 
business in machinery than ever before. The increase in this department with 
the last five or six years is wonderful. Messrs. Skates & Co., and I. D. Spear 
& Co.,are prepared to build boilers, engines (high and low pressure) of all 
sizes and power, machinery for steamboats and mills, ete., ete. Messrs. Spear 
& Co. built last year machinery for sevnty-five circular sawmills, and the en- 
gine and boilers for the new bay steamer Crescent. We are pleased to be able 
to state that the enterprise of Messrs. Pomeroy & Marshall in erecting a tan- 
nery and a factory for the manufacture of russet brogans, is highly successful. 
Their business proves that such articles can be manufactured and sold here as 
cheaply as they can be purchased at the North. ; 

The Southern Oil Company’s works, located in the city, were formally inau- 
gurated on Saturday, July Bist. The factory is a commodious building, con- 
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veniently arranged for the business for which it is designed. On the ground 
are four -“¢ iron stills for melting the rosin, whence the vaporized rosin 
by means of pipes, through a tank of water into a large copper-lined cauldron, 
where it — purification, after which it reaches the final reservoir for the 
perfected oil. The rosin separates in the still into three distinct and merchant- 
able substances—oil, pitch, and naphtha. _ The capacity of these works is such, 
that 1,000 gallons of oil, 250 of naphtha, and 12 Reape of pitch, may be daily 
ee requiring the consumption of 75 barrels of rosin. The labor of only 
ve or six persons is required to manufacture this large product. The oil is 
now used on nine of our steamboats, and, according to certificates of the officers, 
has been pronounced the best in use. We have dwelt somewhat upon this topic, 
as, if this oil shall prove all that is claimed for it, the importance of the enter- 
prise to this section of the country can hardly be overestimated. 

The year just closed will be ever-memorable for the success of the most 
stupendous experiment of modern times—the connection of the Old World with 
the new by an electric cable. This great event was consummated on the 5th of 
August, and several messages to and from Europe have already passed over it, 
(convincing the most skeptical of its practicability.) What will be the pre- 
cise effect of this rapid communication upon commerce and trade, remains 
to be disclosed. It can hardly be otherwise, however, than beneficial, although 
it will greatly change the method of business. Speculators will doubtless find 
it interfere materially with their occupation, but capital and legitimate busi- 
ness will have little to fear from it. 

Real estate in this city gee to have suffered but little from the depres- 
‘sion of business following the “ crisis.” Not much has changed hands, how- 
ever, at private sale, but a good deal of valuable property has been sold at auc- 
tion, bringing fair, and, in some instances, high prices. Considerable improve- 
ment is now going on in the way of building—several new stores and a number 
of dwellings, some of them quite imposes and costly, being in progress of erec- 
tion. The relief experienced from the discontinuance of the two per cent. Rail- 
road tax—now all paid up—makes this class of property more remunerative 
and desirable than it has been esteemed for several years. 


7.—EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM MOBILE. 






































PORTS. | 57-58. | °66-57. | °65-56. | °54-55. | °63-54. 

BAO vsisic 0 200 con son. | 263,091 | 192,940 | 340,812 | 213,616 | 227,462 
Paid Aninsk a ns » vb Hee odes. ee aati aka sane ogi 
ARID 6.x sign 0s <5 0.0999 ch 952 8,059 5,183 | .... 3,768 
Cowes, Cork, dic... .......... | 1,000 ik 5,695 1,632 ae 

Total to Great Britain. ... 265,043 | 195,999 | 351,690 | 215,248 | 231,230 
ai indits okdmadthend « 89,689 | 88,662 | 95,021 | 110,074 | 76,752 
GON. «0-0-4 be Kebic inten 0.05 ilies epee ee 1,016 ts 
Marseilles... ......+..-00+0-- aad 132 2350 1 ..2-. 
Rouen, Nantz, &e.......-... halle se hie Be 

Total to France.......... 89,689 | 88,794 | 97,271 | 111,090 | 76,752 
EN 5. 6.0.0.0 issn cabin ols F- ere op mS peg gs 
INL. stews ahs wanare 1,358 6,447 955 | 2,900 2,960 
OND. sidicwsiene winwriiv se ins 2,297 8,892 | 2,539 6,087 
a er Cree — esi + ante heme ye 
ssw stre tas ohiniiicn til + de 7,419 | 15,796 2,510 1,939 5,709 
Hamburg.and Bremen....... 6,047 1,225 | 10,779 | 2,818 3,894 
Barcelona, d&e.............- 2,286 | .... 5,017 8,777 8,538 
Mexico and Stockholm. . .... sian 145  o 268 
St. Petersburg.............- 10,909 | .... ania we Rugs 
Other Ports............ weer) 8,664 6,764 540] .... 1,525 

Total other Foreign Ports.| 31,683] 34,144 | 36,074 | 18,973 | 28,981 
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Exports of Cotton from Mobile— Continued. 









































PORTS. 67-58. | °66-57. | "65-56. | 54-55. | 53-64. 
OS Se eee eee 14,852 | 28,736 | 28,507 | 31,654 | 35,419 
MONON: ic lbbdaliliivd. neous be 26,159 48,782 64,628 26,958 43,198 
Providence........ ....... 12,222 | 22,245 | 17,672 | 15,875 | 23,406 
Philadelphia. .......... ... 2,377 | 7,648 2,976) 2,418) 5,047 
li 28a ST ae 2,220 6,361 4,548 8,724 8,921 
New-Orleans................ 67,451 | 46,040 | 73,707 | 32,087 | 64,806 
Other Ports................ 8151; .... 8,585 | 1,800| 2,871 

Total Coastwise......... 128,482 | 154,687 | 195,622 | 113,511 | 178,668 

Total Bales.............. 515,447 | 473,807 | 680,557 | 453,822 | 515,631 

RECAPITULATION. 

Great Britain............... 265,643 | 195,999 | 351,690 | 215,248 | 231,230 
Ps. Keka s ace ae 89,689 | 88,794 | 97,271 | 111,090 | 76,752 
Other Foreign Ports......... 81,683 | 84,144 | 36,074 13,973 | 28,981 
Total Foreign.............. 887,015 | 318,937 | 485,035 | 340,311 | 336,968 
United States............... 128,482 | 154,687 | 195,622 | 113,511 | 178,668 
__ Total..................| 615,447 | 478,624 | 680,657 | 458,822 | 515,631, 




















8.—TRADE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Tur “ Lynchburg Virginian” speculates os follows over a copy of the last an- 
nual commercial report of the city of Cincinnati, prepared by William Smith, 
Esq., the intelligent and active Superintendent of the Merchants’ Exchange, of 
that city : 

From this pamphlet we get a complete history of the ecommerce of that city, 
for the past year, as well as tabular comparative statements of the business of 
several years preceding. It shows that, notwithstanding the financial crisis of 
last year, Cincinnati has not only held her own, but is steadily increasing her 
trade, and growing in commercial importance. 

There is no city in the Union from which we should Lave expected so little 
of growth, as Cincianati—not that she has not enterprise, capital, and every- 
thing else necessary to sustain the commerce of a large city—but because of 
her infelicity in respect of geographical position. At one time, not very long 
“go either, Cincinnati was the border city of the West. All the trade from 

est to East passed through her gates. But, of late years, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago have advanced with such rapid strides as now to be reckoned cities of the 
first commercial importance. Of course, the area of country, the trade of which 
was tributary to Cincinnati, has been circumscribed, and a portion of the trade 
diverted into other channels. But, notwithstanding this circumstance, the 
“ Queen City of the West,” as its inhabitants delight to call it, still holds a 
front rank in the commercial cities of the continent. 

The reason of this is found in the astonishing increase in the productions and 
trade of the Mississippi Valley—by which we mean not only the valley of that 
river itself, but of a P its tributaries. The Illinois, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Red, and the other streams which enter into the grand volume of water which 
finds its embouchure at the delta of the Mississippi, all float upon their bosoms, 
with each succeeding year, an increase of agricultural productions. Moreover, 
emigration is steadily pushing itself further toward the setting sun every year 

, —and the western tributaries of the great river begin to tele popela- 
' tion almost to their very sources in the gorges of the Rocky Mountains. So. 
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that, though Chicago and St. Louis, and jSt. Paul’s and > oy: are di- 


verting from Cincinnati much of the trade of the Mississippi Valley, she still 
maintains her commercial position. And she will continue to maintain it, and 
advance upon it. 

Among other items of interest in the pamphlet before us, is a table showing 
the destination of the exports of Cincinnati for the past year—specifying how 
much was shipped down the river, how much up, how much by railroad, and 
how much by canal. And it is this statement that more immediately concerns 
us of Virgima. Every ton of export that Cincinnati sends out, that is designed for 
foreign shipment, or for the Atlantic cities, ought to be brought to the seacoast, 
right through the heart of Virginia! 

Cincinnati exported, last year, articles of merchandise to the value of fifty- 
five millions of dollars. It is not too much to say that at least three fourths of 
this was intended for the Atlantic coast, and for foreign exportation. If the 
great central water line of Virginia were completed to the Ohio river, it se- 
cure the transportation of all this merchandise to the Atlantic coast, and Norfolk 
— be the grand distributing depot, sending it in all directions, wherever des- 
tined ! 

As it is, some of it has to be sent down the river to New-Orleans, and there 
reshipped. But the climate of New-Orleans, for a portion of the year, renders 
it unsafe to send there two of Cincinnati's leading articles of export, flour aad 
pork. Some of this tonnage goes by canal to the lakes, and after encountering 
the dangerous navigation of Lake Erie, goes down by canal again from Buffalo 
to New-York city. But this route possesses an equal disadvantage with the 
Southern route—for it is a frozen up six months in the year. The only route 
free from the ice of the North, and the hot sun of the South—the shortest route 
—the cheapest route—the best route in every conceivable respect, is the central 
route through the heart of Virginia to Norfolk, which only awaits completion 
to Kanawha river, to become the great commercial artery of the continent ! 

We have considered this matter with reference to the trade of Cincinnati 
alone. But when we reflect that the whole Mississippi Valley, even to the 
western limits of Kansas and Nebraska, would pour out its immense productions 
through the same avenue, if it were completed, it does seem, indeed, an act of 
criminal supineness and negligence on the part of Virginia to let it remain un- 
finished. The people, in some of the counties, are. already moving with refer- 
ence to the election of members to the next Legislature. t no man be chosen 
who is not a pledged friend of the completion of the water line to the Ohio. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1—THE COTTON POWER. 


Ara recent meeting of the Cotton Planters’ Association, held in Macon, Geor- 
gia, an ipbevertong. eget was read upon this subject, prepared by a committee 
consisting of Jo . Rogers, Messrs. Davis, Hillman, Rumph and Belvin. 
The committee well represent the commercial value of the staple. To estimate 
the influence of cotton upon the commerce of the world, we must remember, 
. that imports are always equal to exports. The estimate of Mr. Marcy, while 
Secretary of State, in his report in obedience to a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, was, that three fourths of the cotton of the world was pro- 
duced in the United States, From the same report it is seen that the value of 
the cotton of the United States is, in round numbers, $100,000,000. Add to 
this $33,000,000 as the amount produced in the other cotton-growing countries 
in the world, and we have $133,000,000 worth as the one production of the 
world. Now suppose that $33,000,000 worth be retained, for the purpose of 
home manufaeture—this is about the amount, from the best data before us—this 
will leave $100,000,000 to be exported. But imports are always equal to ex- 
ports, so that the country shipping the $100,000,000 worth of cotton must 
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receive in return $100,000,000 worth of other articles. Here, then, is $200,000,- 
000 given to commerce. But the manufacturing countries receive this cotton, 
turn it into cloth, thereby increasing its valne, say six times (which, however, 
is below the true increase.) All of this cloth is not needed for home consump- 
tion. By again referring to statistical accounts we find that about one sixth of 
the cotton imported into the manufacturing countries, is re-ex in the shape 
of the manufactured article. This, then, gives $100,000, more of exports. 
This must have in return the same amount of imports. Here, then, is 
$200,000,000 more, which added to the other $200,000, the amount of the 
first exportation and importation combined—gives in round numbers $400,000,- 
000 to commerce yearly. We might trace this operation almost to infinity, but 
this is far enough for the object in view. Let it not be forgotten that this is 
the amount given yearly to commerce by cotton. 

But the $400,000,000 worth of commerce cannot be carried on without the 
means of transportation. Who then ean caleulate the vast amount that must 
be expended in making facilities for the transportation of $400,000,000 worth 
of produce—produce which finds its way to the remotest parts of the civilized 
world. The mind is almost evensihialaned in the vain attempt. This, then, may 
be called another muscle in the giant arm of the “ Cotton Power.” 


2.—INDIA COTTON COMPETITION STILL A FAILURE. 


Neary every year the British Parliament collects voluminous testimony 
upon the subject of its India possessions, ete. A portion of it for the past year 
relative to cotton has been examined by the New-York Times, which says, 
(referring to the witnesses) : 


Mr. Landon considers that Indian cotton can never enter into successfal com- 
ion with American so long as the quality continues so inferior, however much 
its production may be stimulated ; but he says that it has been raised in value 
considerably by the greater care taken with it during the last ten years. So 
much has appeared lately in papers printed by the Tictne of Commons with 
reference to the ability of India to compete with the United States in supplying 
Great Britain with cotton, that it is interesting to refer on this point to the 
evidence of Major Wingate. In a report, submitted to the Bombay Government 
in 1852, he estimated the waste lands of Khandeish at five million acres, consist- 
ing for the most part of soils suitable for the production of cotton, oil, seeds, 
and other exportable products ; and this statement appears to be the basis upon 
which a member of the committee grounded his opinion that Khandeish is capa- 
ble of producing more cotton than is grown in the United States. If the whole 
of the waste lands of that province are capable of producing cotton, which is 
not likely, and cotton were grown on it once in three years, which is the ordi- 
nary rotation, we should have 1,666,666 acres of cotton annually ; and estima- 
ting the crop at 100 Ib. of cleaned cotton per acre, which is Mr. Chejesen's esti- 
mate for the cotton lands of Guzerat and Khandeish, and is also the estimate for 
India generally given in statistical papers relating to India, published by the 
East India Company in 1858, we have a total annual produce for these waste 
lands of 166,166,600 Ib., or about one eighth of the cotton crop of the United 
States. Major Wingate says: “I think it is quite a mistake to sup that 
India could, uuder any circumstances, supply an amount of cotton saliciens to 
render England independent of America. ee disposed to think, however, 
that a large increase of production is devisable from Khandeish, and also from 
other parts of India, by means of irrigation, if the price of the staple should rise 
sufficiently to make irrigation available; at present my belief is, that the low 
price of cotton prevents irrigation being resorted to.” 

With regard to the increased cultivation of New-Orleans cotton in India, 
Major Wingate gave the committee a return showing that in 1856-57. there 
were 112,667 acres planted with it in the southern Mahratta country (the col- 
lectorates of Dharwar and Belgaum), though the first plantation was made only 
in 1845, when two thousand acres were planted. The American saw-gin 1s 
coming rapidly into operation in those districts, in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of extending the culture of cotton without improvements in the mode of 
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cleaning it. The prices of cotton rose so high shortly after its introduction, as 
to make it a highly profitable cultivation, if they could only obtain the means 
of cleaning it ; the saw-gin gave them the means, and they adopted it. Mr. 
Landon, though he does not anticipate that India will ever compete success- 
fall, with America in the production of cotton, is of opinion that the supply 
will be greatly increased when the railways now in course of construction are 
completed. “I believe,” he says, “ that when railways penetrate into the in- 
terior in any direction, it will be the means of introducing a much greater quan- 
tity of European manufactures, and of bringing to the sea-board a vast amount 
of exportable produce which is now utterly unavailable. If cotton has not been 
more extensively cultivated, it has arisen from the circumstance that other crops 
have been found more profitable; but, at the same time, owing to the want of 
the means of cheap and speedy transportation from the place of growth to the 
place of exportation. When rail netrate these districts, there will prob- 
ably be a great increase, as the cost ef tomagent will be so much reduced as 
to enable supplies to be contributed by districts which are now ie 9 reach 
of the market.” Another witness, Mr. J. O’B. Saunders, says t, in the 
country between Delhi and Agra, spoken of by Sir J. Lawrence as vt mape | 
four hundred pounds of clean cotton, the calculation has very much fallen off, 
in consequence of the opening of the trade and the competition of American cot- 
ton in the markets of Asia. 


8.—PRODUCTION OF WINES AT THE SOUTH. 


Ix a recent number of the Galveston News, appeared an excellent article, 
urging upon the people of Texas the culture of the grape, and exhibiting the 
great advantages enjoyed by that State for the prosecution of this branch of in- 
dustry. The writer says : 


In the meantime, we think our readers will be much interested in learning 
what success has attended the cultivation of the in some of the Western 
States, where the business has been pursued for the | fast twenty or thirty years, 
and what have been the results from the few experiments made in the South ; 
and we think there are few who will not be surprised to learn what large prof- 
its have been realized in the West, and how much larger still those profits are 
in the South. The great importance of this branch of husbandry, and its al- 
most certain success in Texas, when properly introduced, has determined us to 
obtain the most accurate and reliable information in regard to it, for the future 
numbers of our Almanac. Our purpose is now simply to awaken public atten- 
tion to this subject, with the hope that our Texas readers will furnish us what 
information they can, as regards any experiments that may be made in different 
parts of our State. 

Prof. G. C. Swallow, State Geologist of Missouri, has delivered an able ad- 
dress on this subject, before the American Scientific Association of Baltimore, 
from which the following extract is taken, on 


Wiwe-Maxine tx Missouri anp Oaro. 


Notwithstanding the many difficulties our vine-dressers have had to contend 
with, and notwithstanding some of their vineyards are not—to say the least— 
in very favorable localities in the State, their success has been very flattering. 

The vineyards of Boonville have yielded, the present season, about 6,000 gal- 
lons, worth $12,000. Five acres gave a clear profit of $2,000, or $400 per acre 
Mr. Haas made 1,550 gallons from three acres. 

The vintage of Hermann was about 100,000 gallons from less than 200 acres. 
At $1 per gallon, which is much less than the value, it will give a profit of at 
least $400 per acre, or of $80,000 on the 200 acres in cultivation. 

One small vineyard at Hamburg—Mr. Joseph Stoby’s—yielded over 1,000 
gallons per acre. 

The entire cost of vineyards, preparing the soil, setting and training the 
vines till they come into bearing, varies from $200 to $300 per acre. 


Annual cost of cultivation after............. $50 to $60 per acre. 
Ten per cent. on first cost... ,..-«+.0++-++++ 20to 30 ® 
To expense for each YOAT a cesecceeremenee 70 to 90 “ 
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So that an income of $100 per annum for each acre, is sufficient to pay the 
interest and the expense of cultivation. 

Judging from the statistics before me, I would suppose all our vineyards 
have yielded an average of at least 250 an per acre sinee 1849, which, at 
an average price per gallon of $1 60, would give an annual income of $400, and 
a yearly profit of per acre. So that the vine-dresser, even in the poorest 
seasons, can scarcely fail of & handsome profit, while in good years, his gains 
will far surpass those derived from ong other department of husbandry. But 
the profits of our most successful cultivators have been much greater. Mr. 
Preschel, of Hermann, is said to have made over 400 gallons per acre, for the 
last ten years, and an annual profit of more than $500 for each acre. 

Such are the favorable results legitimately derived from the experience of 
our vine-dressers in their early efforts in a new country, with a soil and climate 
unknown to the cultivators of the grape. 

All must admit that they are most satisfactory. Even if our climate does 
not become more dry, ifno more improvements are made in the modes of eul- 
ture, and if no more favorable localities are obtained, pe culture must in- 
erease very rapidly, and become an important element in our agricultural and 
commercial interests. 

But, says the Mobile Advertiser, “the most extensive vineyards, as is well 
known, are in the Ohio Valley. It is estimated that there are over 4000 acres 
in vineyard culture in the valle , about half of which is in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati. Of the yield there, Mr. Buchanan, one of the most eminent wine- 
growers of Ohio, says: ‘700 to 800 gallons to the acre is a very large crop,’ 
and ‘ 300 gallons is considered a good average yield.’ Mr. Longworth says: ‘A 
fair average crop for a series of years is found to be 260 to 300 gallons to the 
acre, in the Ohio Valley. The cost of ss this crop will not exceed fifty 
or sixty dollars per acre, and less, with proper economy.’ ‘It is known,’ says 
another writer, ‘that 100 gallons to the acre will. more than pay expenses. 
Every acre that is planted in the approved vines is valued at $1,000. 

“To show what wine-making has done for at least one man, we copy the 
following extract from a letter which we find in a late number of the Southern 
Cultivator : 

“*Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, who has not only built a wide reputa- 
tion, but a mammoth estate, by his vineyards, has done it mostly by the 
Catawba grape. Thirty years of his life have been devoted,to the culture of 
the grape, and for fifteen years he tried the foreign varieties, on which he failed, 
as the rest did who tried them, and sunk one Casteed and twenty thousand 
dollars. He then turned his attention to the native grapes of the country, and 
in the space of sixteen years, has not only retrieved his losses, but has’amassed 
a fortune of seven or eight miliions dollars.’ ” 

So much for wine-making in the cold climates of Missouri and Ohio. 

Next comes the subject o 


Wine-MakInG IN THE Sourn. 


From the foregoing it is assumed that the average product of the West is 
800 gallons to the acre, worth $400, of which $300 per acre are the net 
profits—as $100 is more than enough to cover all expenses. Almost any 
reasonable man should be satisfied with such a profitas this. But when 
the results of the South are examined, it will be seen that the above profits fall far 
below what may be realized, and what have been realized, in the South, even 
on our poorest lands, for it is said that “ our thin pine lands, our barren sand- 
hills, where neither corn nor cotton will grow, are the very best lands for the 
culture of the grape.” We copy from the Mobile Advertiser : 

“ One of the most successful vine-growers in the South, is Mr. Charles Axt, 
of Geo. Born in Germany, on the Rhine, he has been familiar with grape- 
growing and wine-making from his boyhood. Some ten years ago he came to 

eorgia, and there engaged in his favorite pursuit. Before doing so, however, 
he spent much time in travelling about the country, examining the growth of 
the vine, and studying its peculiarities and the nature of the climate. He says 
he was first impressed with the character of the climate, which struck him at 
once as the finest that he had ever known for grape-culture and wine-making. 
And he continues : 
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“«The more I extended my observations, the more convinced was I, that 
vine-culture would be the most profitable rural occupation in the South, if we 
could only discover the mode of culture and trimming best adapted to the cli- 
mate. I instituted a series of experiments, running through three years, at the 
end of which time I felt sure that I had Elanpvered the proper and only plan 
that could insure perfect success in the Southern States. This plan I shall con- 
sider a model at least, until some person discovers a better. My vineyards are 
not raised like those of either Ohio, the Rhine, or France; neither are they like 
those of Italy or Spain. My system sf vine-culture for the South is adapted to 
the climate. It is my own, and differs in many respects from all others.’ ” 

Mr. Axt is now settled near Crawfordsville, Ga., where he has a large vine- 
yard and is making excellent wine. His unparalleled success has been the means 
of awakening a great interest in the pursuit to which he is devoted throughout 
the South, but more particularly in Georgia, where the business has been greatly 
extended during the last two or three years. . 

With this introduction, we ask attention to the following extract from a com- 
munication of Mr. Axt, which we find in the Southern Oultivator, of July, 
1856 : 

ApvantaGe in Vine CULTURE PossEssep BY THE SouTH OVER ALL OTHER 

CountRIEs. 


The South possesses great and decided advantages in grape growing, over 
either Europe or the Western States. In the latter countries the grape is very 
fastidious in its choice of soil and exposure—thriving only upon warm, 
porous, deeply trenched and well-trained hillsides, faci the sun. In these 
countries, the first cost of land suitable for the grape is n from $100.to $400 
peracre. In the South, where the grape flourishes on almost any soil or expo- 
sure, land ean be bought from $3 to $10 per acre. In Europe and at the West, 
owing to the defects of climate and cold nature of the soil, the preparation of 
land for vineyards (such as trenching, terracing, walling, éc.), costs from $50 to 
$200 per acre ; while in the more genial climate of the South, by the use of the 
subsoil and deep-turning plow, followed by the spade or shovel, we ean prepare 
lands for vineyards at a cost of $40 per acre, or even less. 


Earty Bearine anp Maruriry, at tHe Sourn. 


At the West (in Ohio and elsewhere), the [vines only begin to bear a few 
grapes the third year; and, if well managed, from the sixth year onward, will 
average from 300 to 400 gallons of wine per acre. In the South, we can easily 
get one thousand (1000) gallons of wine per acre the third year after planting the 
cuttings ; and, under favorable cireumstances, from the fifth year onward, each 
acre will average from 2,000 to 2,600 gallons of pure unadulterated wines. In 
Ohio one good vine-dresser can attend to five acres; while in the South, from 
the increased length of the season and additional time to do the work, the same 
hand can easily manage ten acres—both, of course, needing much additional help 
at the gathering time and vintage. 

Supsrion Ciimate or tue Sours. 


Ohio and other Western States are liable tomany disasters from the fickleness 
and variableness of the weather; it being often too wet, too cold, too damp, 
&c., to say = of various other mishaps, causing a loss nearly every year 
of half the crop. In fact, a fine, warm, sunny summer is indiepencally necessary, 
at the West, to make a good crop of grapes, and a finely flavored wine. For 
instance, the year 1853 produced a very superior crop, and the vintage of that 
season is still deservedly esteemed ; but, neither at the West nor in Europe can 
they rend on such a season more than once in ten years. In the unfavorable 
years, the wine is generally too rough and sour to drink in its natural state, and 
it is, therefore, necessary to add sugar to produce what is known as champagne 
or “sparkling wine.” This popular drink is very pleasant, palatable and not 
particularly injurious; but in point of healthfulness, it does not rank with the 

rfectly pure “still wines” before alluded to. We, of the South, are exempt 

rom all climate disasters—the only contingency being a frost in May, or a hail 
storm during the period of fruiting. The summer weather of the South is 
always favorable to the grape, and we are, therefore, able to make, every year, a 
full, heavy crop, allowing the bunches to hang on the vines until they are fully 
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matured—an indispensable requisite to the making of good wine. At the West, 
the vintner is often forced to pick the grapes before they are fully ripe, owing to 
decay commencing. By allowing our grapes to attain full perfection on the 
vine, we can produce a wine, if “made” into a sparkling champagne, will be 
mild, fruity, entirely free from roughness, and altogether unrivalled by any in 
the world. 

GENERAL Propositions. 

From the facts above stated, any persons acquainted, by travel and observa- 
tion, with the different climates and modes of grape culture in this and foreign 
* countries, will readily admit that if the South, with her cheap land and slave 
labor—her unrivalled climate, good soils, wealth, &e., &e.—will only enter upon 
and proseeute vigorously the culture of the grape and wine making, she will, in 
thirty or forty years hence, control the wine markets of the world, as she now 
does the cotton market; and that, too, without any serious detriment to the 

roduction of the latter—for the grape has been and can be easily and success- 
ully grown upon our exhausted cotton fields, and old waste lands, by proper 
preparation at first, and a slight annual manuring afterward. Indeed, we can 
afford to make wine in .the South at fifty cents per gallon, and then realize more 
money than from almost any other crop. In Shio, however, owing to the un- 
certainty of the crop, and the comparatively small yield, such a price would not 
be sufficiently remunerative to hold out inducements for men of enterprise to 
engage in the business. 


4.—THE STEAM-PLOW EXPERIMENT. 


“ Ir draws six plows, cutting a foot each, attached in a frame, and so regula- 
ted by spiral springs that they yield to any extraordinary obstruction. As 
there was no stubble field near, it was concluded to make trial onthe unbroken 
prairie. This was now baked so hard by drought, that the prairie breaking 
plows would not run in it, and the trial of sod-plows was abandoned in eonse- 

uence. Notwithstanding this fact, the inventor was so confident of success 

at he gave the order to put the plows to work in this almost impervious soil. 
After a little delay in regulating to this brick-like surface, the engine moved 
forward, when six furrows turned side by side, in the most workmanlike man- 
ner. The excitement of theerowd was beyond control, and their shouts and 
wild huzzas echoed far over the prairie, as there, beneath the smiling Autumn 
sun, lay the first furrow turned by steam on the broad prairies of the mighty 
West. 

“The goal was won. Steam had conquered the face of nature, and the 
steam-plow had become a fact ; it. was working over the rich, rolling prairies 
of ‘Egypt,’ and turning up its wealth of nutritious elements for the growth of 
the cereal and pomonal products—self-moving, and containing a power une- 

ualled to turn up the lower strata of soil, so rich in potash, in phosphates, in 
silica, and other essential elements of vegetable growth. The long line of 
matchless furrows parted the crowd, and lay between the moving masses like @ 
line of silver wove in the gray surface of the prairie. Amid the excitement the 
inventor remained calm ; it was enough for him to hear the glad shouts of vie- 
tory which rent the air; for this he had toiled; for this his hands had beeome 
hardened, and his face made swarthy over the glowing iron out of which he 
forged the muscles of his iron steed of the prairies. 

“Mr. Fawkes and others were called out by the crowd, and made brief 
speeches. Mr. Coleman, a member of the Board, spoke of the success of the 
steam-plow witnessed, as making a new erain the world’s progress, and declared 
that the great enterprise of Fawkes may be placed side by side with the steam- 
engines, the steamboat, the locomotive, the cotton-gin, and the telegraph.” 
After the speaking, The Press says : 

“The eagine again moved forward, when the plows turned up the loose mud 
drift of Egypt. laying six furrows side-by-side with the most perfect ease, and 
in the most workman-like manner. The consumption of fuel and water was 
ost 4 moderate. That the engine is a complete success there can be no doubt, 
and all that is now wanting is to demonstrate that, taking the whole expense 
into consideration, it is cheaper than horse-power. If this is answered in the 
affirmative, it will produce the greatest revolution in agricultural progress that 
we have yet seen; it will take another wrinkle from the brow of labor, and 
give to the toiling million lighter tasks to perform.” 
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5.—MANAGEMENT OF VICIOUS HORSES. 


Tur following is said to be derived from the experiences and teachings of the 
celebrated horse-tamer, Mr. Rarey : 


How ro suspve a Kicking Horse.—A kicking horse is the worst kind of a 
horse to undertake to subdue, and more dreaded by man than any other ; in- 
deed it would not be too much to say that they are more dreaded than all the 
other bad and vicious horses put together. You often hear the expression, 
even from horse-jockeys themselves, “ I don’t care what he does, so he doesn’t 
kick.” Now, a kicking horse can be broken from kicking in harness, and effeet- 
ually broken, too, though it will require some time to manage him safely ; 
but perseverance and patience by this rule will do it effectually. When you 
go to harness a horse that you know nothing about, if you want to find out 
whether he is a kicking horse or not, you;can ascertain that fact by stroking him 
in the flank where the hair lies upward, which you can discover easily on any 
horse ; just stroke him down with the ends of your fingers, and if he does not 
switch his tail, and shake his head, and lay back his ears, or some of these, you 
need not fear his kicking ; if he does any or all of these, set him down for a 
kicking horse, and watch him closely. 

When you harness a kicking horse, have a strap about three feet long, with 
a buckle on one end ; have several holes punched in the strap; wrap it once 
around his leg just above the hoof; lift up his foot touching his body ; put the 
strap around the arm of his leg and buckle it; then you can go behind him, 
and pull back on the traces ; you must not fear his kicking while his foot is up, 
for it is impossible for him to do it. Practice him in this way awhile, and he 
will soon learn to walk on three legs. You should not hiteh him up until you 
have practiced him with his leg up two or three times, pulling on the traces, 
and walking him along. After you have practiced him a few times in this 
way, take up his foot as directed ; hiteh him to something, and cause him to 
pull it a short distance ; then take him et; caress him every time you work 
with him. 

You will find it more convenient to fasten up his left fore foot, because this 
is the side you are on. After you have had him hitched up once or twice, you 
should get a long strap, put it around his foot as before directed (above the 
hoof, and below the pastern joint); put it through a ring in your harness ; take 
hold of it in your hand ; hitch him up gently, and if he makes a motion to kick, 

ou ean pull up his foot and prevent it. You should use this strap until you 

ve him broken from kicking, which will not take long. You should hitch a 
kicking horse by himself ; you can manage him better in this way than to hiteh 
him by the side of another horse. 

How To preak 4 Horst rrom Scarine.—It is an established rule in philoso- 
phy, that there is not an effect without a cause, and if so, there must be some 
eause for the searing of a horse. The horse scares either from imagination or 
from pain. Now, it is a law of tis nature, that if you convince him that any 
object will not hurt him, there is no danger of his scaring at it, no matter how 
frightful it may be in appearance. To exemplify this, take a horse that is very 
easily scared at an umbrella ; take that horse into a tight stable where you can 
have his attention, take him by the bridle, and hold your umbrella in your 
hand ; when he first looks at it he will be afraid of it, and if he could he would 
soon be out of its reach ; but hold it in your hand, let him look at it, and feel it 
with his nose a few minutes, and then you can open and shut it as you please, 
po rad letting him feel it with his nose, and soon he will care nothing 
about it. 

In the same manner you can break any horse from scaring at things that may 
look frightful to him, logs, stumps by the roadside, or anything that you may 
wish to carry on him. Tf'you wish to make a trial of this theory, just take a 
horse into the stable, and let him examine the frightful object a few minutes 
after his mode of examining things, and you will be perfectly satisfied. We 
have tried horses that would not suffer you to take an umbrella on them shut, 
and in fifteen minutes could open and shut it at pleasure, and they will pay no 
attention to it. There is something peculiar in the horse (though it is because 
he has not the faculty of reasoning). You can take an object that he is afraid 
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of, take it only on one side, let him examine it on that side only: do not let 

the other eye see it ; he will be broken on one side, and as soon as the other 

eye beholds it, will be afraid until he looks at it, and touches it with his nose ; 
en he will be broken on both sides. 

How ro reach a Horsr ro Fortow You.—Take him into a large stable or 
shed, take hold of the bridle or halter with your left hand, have along switch or 
whip in your right; after caressing him a little, put your right h over his 
shoulder, with the whip extending back, so that you can touch him up with the 
whip “wg gently around his hind le Start up a little, give him a gentle 
tap with the whip, walking him around the stable, saying to him, “ Come along, 
boy,” or call him by his name, taking him around the stable afew times, hold- 
ing him by the bridle. After you have taken him around in this way a few 
times, you can let go of his bridle, saying, “ Come along, boy,” and if he stops 
tap him up with the whip gently, and in a short time he will learn that you 
want him to follow you; then gradually get before him, have him to follow 
you around the stable in this way a low minutes, then he will understand 
what you want him to do. 

After you have taught him to follow in the stable, take him into the stable 
lot, learn him to follow you in that a few minutes ; then you can take him into 
the public road or street, and he will follow you there, and in a short time he 
will follow you wherever you wanthim to. You should often pat him, and 
caress him, and give him to understand you do not intend to hurt him, and he 
will soon like to follow you. Men often get their horses afraid of them, and 
keep them so, and it is their nature to keep out of danger when they apprehend 
it, after the manner of arriving at conclusions. The way horses arrive at con- 
clusions, is generally from experience. 

How to Tracu 4 Honrsz to Stanp Witnovr Hircninc.—After you have 
be, md og horse to follow you, stand him in the centre of the stable, begin at 
his head to gentle him, gradually working backward. If he moves, give him a 
gentle cut with the whip, and put him back in the same spot from which he 
started. If he stands, caress him as before, and continue gentling him in this 
way until you can get around him without making him move. Keep walking 
around him, increasing your pace, and only touch him occasionally. Every 
time he moves put him back in the same place ; g° still farther from him, if he 
move give him a cut with your whip, place him back in the same place. If he 
stands, go to him frequently and caress him. Do not let him stand too long, 
but make him follow you around in the stable. Then stand him in another 
place, and proceed as before. After you have him so that he will stand in the 
stable, take him out in the lot, and place him there, and in a short time you can 
place him anywhere without hitching. You should not practice him longer 
than half an hour at a time. 

On Batxixne.—If you have balky horses, it is your fault, and not the horses’ ; 
for if they do not pull true, there is some cause for it, and if you will remove 
the cause, the effect will cease. 

When your horse balks, he is excited, and does not know what you want him 
todo. When he gets a little excited, stop him five or ten minutes ; let him be- 
come calm ; go to the balky horse, pat him, and speak gently to him, and as 
soon as he is over his excitement, he will, nine cases out of ten, pull at the word ; 
whipping and slashing and swearing, only make the matter worse. After you 
have seothed him awhile, and his excitement has cooled down, take him by the 
bits ; turn him each way as far as you ean; pull out the tongue ; soothe him a 
little ; unrein him; then step before the balky horse, and let the other start 
first ; then you can take him anywhere you wish. A balky horse is alwa 
high-spirited, and starts quick ; has his pull out before the other starts, by 
standing before him the other starts too. By close application of this rule, you 
ean make any-balky horse pull. 

If a horse tee been badly spoiled, you should hitch him to the empty wagon, 
end pull it around awhile on level ground ; then put on a little load, and in- 
erease it gradually, caressing as before, and ina short time you will have a 
good horse that will work without troubling you. 
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6—THE COTTON CROP OF 1857-8. 


Tur statement of the Cotton Crop, which appeared in our November No., 
page 573, was erroneous so far as it related to the Sea Islands, which alse 
affeeted the general aggregate. The true statement of the crop, as given by 
the Charleston Courier, we annex. 
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The Crop of Sea Island Cotton for the past year (included in the general 
statement) was as follows: Florida, 18,154; Georgia, 7,551; and S. Carolina, 
14,861.. Total, 40,566 bales; against 45,314 in 1856-7 ; 44,512 in 1855-6; 
40,841 in 1854-5; and 39,686 bales in 1853-4. 


7.—BRILLIANT PROSPECT FOR COTTON PLANTERS. 


Tue intelligent commercial editor of the United States Economist predicts 
for cotton the most gratifying future : 


“ The course of events for the lasttwo or three years had pushed the consamp- 
tion of cottonso far ahead of the production that the prices had risen to 18c., not- 
withstanding that the high prices of food in Europe and the state of affairs in 
Asia were adverse to a large consumption of cotton. The panie has greatly 
curtailed the use of cotton, but the prospect now is of a combination of all the 
elements of a large consumption, Asia taking great quantities this year, and with 
a crop which is now estimated at 3,500,000 bales, or 400,000 bales more than 
last year, the excess in receipts over last year being already 240,000. If cotton 
has maintained its value in the last year, with an inereased crop of 100,000 
bales, and a decrease of 500,000 bales in consumption, it is but reasonable to 
assume that with a renewal of the consumption, under the favorable operation 
of cheap food, cheap money, cheap materials, cheap labor and larger markets, 
that the prices of 1857 will be reached, say 18¢e. for middling, or that the mark 
then anticipated—20c. for fair cotton ~will be reached. This would give a 
value of $327,000,000 for the crop of 1858 coming to market in 1859. Such a 
result, supported by good crops, and sales of sugar, tobacco, and rice, will give 
continued balances in favor of the South, which already presents such a strong 
a to the Northwest, where the prolonging of revulsion lies upon crops 

values. 
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8.—NATIONAL ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Art the late Annual Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, which we 
attended at Richmond, many thousand persons were congregated. The ex- 
hibition was highly creditable. On the grounds and in the banquet-hall the 
ablest speeches were delivered. We rejoice in the success of this Association, 
and would like to see the South more largely interested in it as an important 
auxiliary to the State Societies. Recently Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
neasee, South Carolina, etc., have been most successful in their State Fairs. The 
Hon. William ©. Rives, in his address before the National Society, portrays in 
glowing colors the importanee of their movements : 


In that enlarged and comprehensive view of American agriculture, however, 
which forms the province of the National Society, now holding its annual fes- 
tival here in the bosom of Virginia, in harmonious ye with one of the 
societies of the State, the agricultural interests of the different States are rarely 
presented in any relation of rivalry, Nature has so bountifully endowed the 

d and teeming continent on whieh we live with diversified aptitudes and 
capacities of production, that the raral economy of the United States embraces 
almost every variety of culture known to the industry of man ; and to each is 
assigned, for the most part, a distinet and appropriate locality, so separated and 
defined, as not only to avoid the danger of injurious competitions, but to make 
the productions of one minister to the natural wants and deficiencies of another. 

is thus that, in the beneficent arrangement of our great national heritage as 
an agricultural people, 
“All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace.” 


To one region have been given the staples of cotton and rice, to another the 
sugar cane, to another a plant whose conventional use has made it an article of 
great and increasing commercial value, tobaeco ; one is endowed with peculiar 
advantages for the production of wheat, another for the grasses and live stock, 
another for wool, another for hemp, another for mining, another for timber. 
To all is common the great American cereal, indian corn ; but as its abundant 
production is almost wholly absorbed in its lavish domestic consumption, it 
gives rise to no serious or disturbing competition among the producers. 

Never was the national agriculture of any country so all-sufficient in itself to 
supply every want of its inhabitants, whether for food, clothing or lodging— 
yielding in overflowing abundance the raw materials for manufactures, and mul- 
tiplied and most valuable objects for profitable exchange at home and abroad— 

ted, by the diversity of its productions, to render the different sections mu- 
tually tributary to each other's wants—thus encouraging that division of labor 
which, under certain limitations, is as essential to perfection in agriculture as in 
the other arts—and able to build up, by natural and spontaneous influences, prop- 
erly cultivated and wisely directed, the vastest, the most complete and harmo- 
nious system of internal eommerce which the world has ever seen. 

In this great scheme of American agriculture, no one branch pretends to any 
special favor or peculiar presegeere above the rest. All stand upon the same 
broad platform of mutual liberty, and the security of skill and labor in the en- 
joyment of their honest rewards. Each seeks its development, under the kind 
auspices of nature, in the soil and climate fitted for it, seconded by the creative 
powers of human industry and seience co-operating with the free air, the boun- 
teous rain, and pervading light of heaven. 

We sometimes hear it said that cotton is King. But the agriculture of 
America, as its political constitution, is Republican. It owns no dynasty of 
privilege or power. If any one of those noble plants which constitute the cho- 
gen vegetable races of the New World, could fairly aspire to royalty, it would 
be that prince of cereals, Indian corn, a proud native of the soil, lifting high its 
imperial form and tasseled banner above all its compeers, and on the universal- 
ity of its uses and its presence, founding a claim to universal sway. But the 
Dea of American agriculture, whose vital principle is freedom, accords invid- 

ous pre-eminence to none. 


It is in this catholic and parental spirit of equal regard for the agricultural 
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interests and pursuits of all the States, that the National Society, of which you, 
Mr. President, are the honored representative and organ, desires, I am sure, to 
exercise its fostering influence. It holds its great annual meetings, in succession, 
in each one of the States, seeks, in co-operation with the local societies of each, 
to stimulate and develop to its highest perfection the agriculture of each, and 
embracing thus, in the grand cycle of its progressive revolution, all the mem- 
bers of the confederacy, it warms and vivifies them all, like the bounteous 
luminary above us, by the rays of its couatenance and encouragement. 

Nor is it by its premium list alone, or, indeed, in any potas. rs de that 
this beneficent influence is exerted. It is by bringing together periodically, at 
one common point of re-union, the agriculturists of the different States; ena 
bling them to compare personally their different productions, their different 
systems of husbandry, their different modes of culture ; making them conseious 
how much these very diversities serve to unite them by rendering them mutual 
customers and tributaries to each other's wants, instead of jealous and encroach- 
ing rivals; that they are the children of one t and glorious country, en- 
gaged in the same pious effort to make it fruitful and prosperous and lovely, to 
whom seedtime and harvest, the early and the latter rain, the palmer worm and 
the canker worm, bring the same joys or sorrows; and that they have only to 
know each other and to commune with each other, to feel that they are breth- 
ren in sympathy and affection, as well as in interest and in duty. 

There is one other effect of these periodical assemblages of the agriculturists 
of the Union, which I cannot forbear to noticé. They are thus made sensible 
of their collective power and influence for good or evil, and of their consequent 
responsibility, in all that concerns the destinies of the Republic. If there be 
any class of citizens, more than angther, constituted by nature and Providence 
the guardians of a country, it is those whose daily pursuits and interests con- 
nect and identify them with the soil of the country, who are bound to the coun- 
uy by ties not readily or lightly dissolved, and who must meet inevitably 
whatever fortune, adverse or prosperous, may betide it. 

Their tranquil employments, too, in the constant presence and communion of 
nature, and remote from those conflicts of human passions which agitate more 
or less the crowded centres of population, prepare them, in an especial manner, 
for the calm and sober exercise of those controlling functions which, in Repub- 
lican governments, devolve upon the great body of the people. The history of 
Republies, both ancient and modern, proves that the landed interest has, in all 
of them, been the conservative element by which only liberty and order could 
be harmoniously united. The convulsions and revolutio resorts, of which 
some of our cities, within a few years past, have been the theatres, are begin- 
nng to teach the same lesson here, and may produce the conclusion that in 
America, as elsewhere, Republican liberty, amid the storms and tempests to 
which it is exposed, will find its only safe anchorage, at last, on the firm foun- 
dation of the soil. 

But however this may be, the agriculturists of the United States, all will 
admit, have a deep and precious stake in the common weal, sede any impor- 
tant part to play in the public duties of the State. Without indulging the 
remotest jealousy of the other great branches of the National Industry, a jeal- 
ousy that would be nothing less than suicidal, for commerce and manufactures 
are the acknowledged and indispensable handmaids of agriculture, it is incum- 
bent upon them at all times to keep watch and ward over those public liberties 
and interests, on the preservation and due care of which their own welfare so 
vitally depends. 

Patriotism is a plant, then, whose growth should be encouraged b — 
tural societies, along with those other plants which engage so much of their 
attention. It ae eka in the heart of the farmer, and requires only 
light, and air, and communication to give it its fullest development. It 1s 
in scenes like this that it grows and expands with fresh vigor, and we learn to 
love our country more, as we see how much it contains worthy to inspire a 
common sentiment of interest and affection. The mission of American agricul- 
ture is a moral no less than a material one; and if we shall go forth from this 
meeting, as I trust and believe we shall, penetrated with a Fast conception of 
our noble calling in all its relations, fortified in our loyalty and devotion to a 
common country, strengthened and renewed in our social and civil affections, 
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the week we have spent here together, in brotherly communion around the 
domestic altars of Virginia, will be among the proudest in her annals, and be 
blessed with rich and enduring fruits to the cause of national harmony and 
union. 





DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


1—WHY SOUTHERN FACTORIES FAIL. 


James Montcomery, a practical English manufacturer, long a resident of 
this country, has recently writtena letter from Graniteville, South Carolina, 
which contains some useful suggestions upon the subject of cotton manufactures 
at the South. We extract as follows: 

A factory of, say two hundred looms, with other machinery in proportion, 
will rt ae an annual expenditure of over one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars for wages and materials to keep it in constant operation. If such a fac- 
tory be committed to the charge of a cheap, incompetent man, the probability 
is, that if he does not lead the proprietors a “ mechanical dance,” he will at 
least lead them a financial loss, to the tune of from ten to twenty thousand dol- 
lars, while they may never be able to discover how such loss occurs. Place the 
same concern under the management of en experienced manufacturer, thorough- 
ly versed in the intricate details of business ; with him it will be an easy 
matter to bring up the factory to the full extent of its productive capacity by 
skillful management, strict economy, and close attention, and not only prevent 
the above loss, but even add an’equal amount to the yearly profits. te expect 
that such a man would be satisfied with the same salary that the former could 
command, is to expect too much. 

There is a prevailing impression among mill managers, that the proprietors 
of Southern factories invariably refuse to pay their superintendents such high 
salaries as are paid by Northern manufacturers. Hence, they, employing cheap 
men, may only expect chea ps OF aa a I do not pretend to say whether or 
not this impression is well founded; I only know that such is the general 
report. 

f it is desirable to establish cotton factories in the South, let the proprietors 
select the proper men to make out the plans, select the machinery, manage the 
manufacturing details, and let them pay such men sufficient remuneration for 
their services, and I venture to affirm that there will be no difficulty in building 
up @ manufacturing business, equally as successful, and much more profitable, 
than the majority of Northern factories. Above all, let the proprietors abstain 
from interfering with the superintendent in his management. If he is not fit to 
conduct the work, without their constant intermeddling and pretended assist- 
ance, he ought to be discharged ; but if he is bag of being eg in that 
capacity, he ought to be let alone until he proves his unfitness. Many facto- 
ries, both North and South, have been ruined by the continued and perplexing 
interference of the owners with the arrangements or management of the super- 
intendent. 

A writer, when referring to the proprietors acquiring a clear insight into the 
arcana of the business, “by deliberate study of the composition and performance 
of each machine in his factory,” says: “It may be pr sgn that this species of 
education can be most easily acquired in the midst of the machinery itself ; but 
this is a mistake which experience speedily proves.” We think both common 
sense and all experience prove diametrically the opposite. No man can ac- 
quire a thorough kuowisdge of any complicated system of machinery, unless 
he has practical experience in adjusting and working these machines with his 
own hands ; and if his experience be limited to one style of Soong or the 
manufacture of one kind of goods, he but half learns the business, and will re- 

uire the constant aid of some extraneous influences to enable him to retain the 
situation of superintendent. bas 

The managers of eastern factories in general, have but a yery limited knowl- 
edge of the art of manufacturing, while, at the same time, they may—owing to 
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the favorable circumstances by which they are surrounded—acquire a high 
reputation as successful manufacturers. Being in the midst of a manufactur- 
ing populatien, they can always command a supply of operatives trained to 
factory labor, as well as mechanics and experienced overseers, together with 
the aid of agents and manufacturers, who are always ready to advise and render 
any assistance that may be desired ; besides, having the stimulus of other facto- 
ries in the immediate neighborhood, the result of whose operations they can 
contrast with their own. Managers thus situated, have advantages for con- 
ducting the business successfully which they could not have in the South. Any 
person, with ordinary business tact, placed in such circumstances, may sustain 
a respectable reputation as a manufacturer, if he has sufficient industry and 
application, even though his experience be rather limited. But remove such 
men to some of the Southern States, to take charge of isolated factories, where 
they will be thrown entirely upon their own resources, amidst a new people, 
with a different kind of machinery than that to which they have been aceus- 
tomed, and, perhaps, not one in twenty would succeed. In fact, reeommenda- 
tions from the North are very oftea not worth the paper on which they are 
written. It requires a long, practical experience with all kinds of machinery, 
varied with the manufaeture of different kinds and qualities of goods, before a 
mill manager can be fully master of his business. 

Owners can very soon learn the commercial department of the business, the 
right management of which is as essential to success as skillful and economical 
order inside. The accounts must all be kept up, and perfeetly correct. No 
business, where the books are not kept in good order, can prosper. The manu- 
faeturer, especially, ought to know the exact cost of his goods eyery week, or 
at Jeast at the end of every. month, so faras to compare the cost with the selling 
price. If upon this point he is not well posted up, if he eannot ascertain pre- 
cisely what the goods cost him—for labor, material, and other incidental ex- 

nses—how ean he determine at what price he is safe to sell, and adapt his 

usiness to suit the variations of the public markets? To sail along from the end 
of one six months to another, without keeping the run of the gain or loss on the 
business, is a most uncertain mode of conducting the affairs of a manufacturing 
eoncern, and is pretty apt to cause the bark to leave smooth water and plunge 
into breakers ; for of all undertakings, an uncertain businéss is the most unsatis- 
factory, and the most likely to prove unprofitable. Many other reasons might 
be given for the failure of this important —— atthe South, such as, Ist. 
An injudicious selection and arrangement of the most profitable and suitable 
machinery. (The writer is not aware of 9 single factory in the Southern States 
where errors of this kind are not strikingly exemplified.) 

2d. An unsteady and uncertain propelling power. 

8d. An unhealthy or unfavorable location. 

4th. A deficiency of capital to carry on the business with safety. 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL TMPROVEMENTS, 
1—TRIUMPHS OF NEW-YORK ENTERPRISE. 


How New-York has been built up by the Erie Canal—Southern and British compe- 
tition, and how her supremacy is to be maintained. 

Ir will be of great profit to our Southern readers to examine very closely the 
remarks of Mr Conkling, made lately before the New-York Chamber of Com 
merce, upon the subject of the prosperity of the city, and the causes that have 
contributed to it. “Enterprise,” after all, must be “ king.” 


The supremacy of New-York over all the other cities on this continent, in 
numbers, wealth, and the extent of its commerce, dates from the opening of this 
work, which turned the commerce of the interior from its natural channels, 
poring their outlets far distant from us, into our own capacious and magnificent 

r. 
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Before the completion of this great avenue of trade and travel, New-York was 
the second city in the Union in population, dignity, and the extent of its inland 
commerce. The excellence of our harbor caused it to be much used by our 
neighbors, who, with better means of communication with the interior, com- 
manded by far the greater part of its-trade. That of New-York was for the 
most part confined to the area drained by the rivers falling into its bay. The 
cost of transporting a ton of merchandise from New-York to Buffalo, so late as 
1817, was one hundred dollars, andthe time required twenty days. At that 
date the population of this eity had scarcely reached one hundred thousand 
souls. The gross amount of our foreign exports and imports, in 1820, was only 
$37,789,523. 

Our foreign commeree received an instant impulse, from the opening of the 
Erie Canal. To show how nearly the progress of the commerce on the canal 
has been allied with that of the city, and that the latter is in a great degree the 
result of the former, I have prepared a table of the amount and value of tonnage 
received through it, at tidewater, in the years 1825 and 1857, respectively, and 
of the progress of the city — the intervening pericd, in population, wealth, 

n 


and the amount of its exports and imports : 
1825. 1857. 

Tonnage received by Canal at tide water........ 185,405.... 1,217,199 
Walue of temmbtntie is os 2. sh sc Ried eae diteoon $18,540,000. . . .$136,977,000 
Population of New-York city and Brooklyn .... 175,100.... 1,000,000 
Valuation of Real and personal Property in New- 

York city and Brooklyn... ............0-+%: $106,000,000. . . .$620,000,000 
Value of Foreign Exports and Imports of New- 

ee 5.555 50200 ih ahaa aah sic om $84,057,000. . . .$346,939,000 


But results so marvellous, and a supremacy so imposing, flowing mainly from 
the construction of this work, could not long exist without efforts being made 
by some to — what they had lost, and by others to divide with us the ad- 
vantages which we possessed. On the north, with this double object, the grand 
water line of the St. Lawrence has been made navigable for large class vessels, 
from the head of Lake Superior to the straits of Belle Isle—a Taapa of more 
than 2,500 miles. Thesestraits frent the markets of the Old World, which, for 
the present, are the markets of the new. We have here a competitor raised up, 
possessing wor greater capacity than our own work, in the non of a rival 
nation, animated by the two-fold purpose to make their magnificent improve- 
ment profitable, and, by diverting the trade we now enjoy, to aggrandize them- 
selves at our expense. The St. Lawrence canals pass vessels of (500) five hun- 
dred tons burthen—more than twice as large as the Erie Canal will admit, with 
its enlarged priem. The tolls upon them have been imposed rather with a view 
to encourage traffic than to raise a revenue. Their success has been most extra- 
ordinary. The following statement will show the increase in fhe amount and 
value uf the tonnage which has passed over them for a series of years : 


Weiann CaNnaL. [Sr. Lawrence Canats. 
Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 
ME cee ne 0 caee 807,611 BOO iS 164,267 
Ai sce’ ec cuee 351.596 BOOP ke 218,153 
1850 899,600 SPE ee: 288,103 
So Ss os aa eat 691,627 Be bog RRR 450,400 
RRS oy SRR 4: 748,060 Dees 2... vitae 492,575 
sks sate sene 905,518 ao. 0. eRe 561,601 
ME a's Case eee 797,210 1854 662,613 
isan 1 849,333 1855 641,254 
BN cee chine 976,556 30680... OPS 634,536 
gf etalon 901,072 | a ee ee 593,652 


The competition of the Canadian canals may be regarded as just commenced. 
Every few weeks we see the arrival of vessels announced at the ports of Liver- 
pool and London, direet from Chicago and Detroit. Events of recent oeeur- 
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rence prove it to be the intention of the British people to establish themselves 
firmly on this continent, and either to constitute their provinces into a vice-roy- 
alty, or to consolidate them into one confederacy, under the protection of 
the home government. The discovery of gold on Frazer river, and the known 
value of the British possessions on the Pacific, as wellas in the interior of the 
continent, have created a belief that another nation may be raised up on this 
continent approaching the United States in the extent and value of its territory, 
in population, and in power. Such a commonwealth, it is thought, would be in 
close sympathy with the mother-country,and would prove its sure ally in 
checking, what the British people regard as our threatening and aggressive 
policy. They now propose to carry a line of population and public works di- 
rectly across the continent, which shall be entirely independent of ony oer 
tion with our own. Already have the improvements on the rivers St. Lawrence 
and Niagara carried such a line nearly half way to the Pacific. Though neces- 
sity may for a time compel the use of the common water-line of the St. Law- 
renee, a line of railway commencing at Halifax is to be constructed, running 
north of Lake Superior through the valley of the Saskatchawan to their possessions 
west of the Rocky Mountains. There can be no doubt that vigorous efforts 
will be used to carry out this grand object. They propose still further to im- 
prove their great water line, and to withdraw it to a still greater distance from 
our frontier, by constructing a canal from Toronto to Georgian Bay, the eastern 
prolongation of Lake Huron. Further to the east they are busily oceupied 
with the project of a railway from Halifax to Quebec, for the purpose of reach- 
ing @ winter harbor of their own—thereby avoiding us altogether. As they are 
impelled by political as well as commercial considerations, they will doubtless 
concentrate their energies upon the lines described. We can successfully com- 
bat their influence only by making it more for the interest of every portion of 

‘the interior to seek our market, by offering a cheaper rate of carriage, and bet- 
‘ter prices for whatever it produces. 

* But we have an equally resolute competition in other quarters. Before the 
use of railroads we had obtained a comparative monopoly of the inland trade 
of the country, because we possessed the best itifieial saane of communication 
by which it could be reached. Our rivals on the south had attempted similar 
works, but their efforts had proved only partially successful, on aecount of the 
physical obstacles encountered. The railway came to their aid, and enabled 
them to cross the mountain ranges which separated them from the great inte- 
rior basin of the country, and to dispute upon nearly equal terms, our claim to 
its trade. The proximity of the cities o Philadelphia and Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, gives them, as is well known, certain advantages over New-York. 
These advantages we can overcome only by falling baek upon the Erie Canal, 
and by enlarging its capacity, and cheapening the means of transportation over tt, 
rendering it as much superior to any of the competing works constructed to 
divert its trade, as it was originally superior to the ordinary highway. This is 
the problem now to be solved. If successful in this, we shall confirm to our 
city, beyond peradventure, the a age which we have already reached, and 
which bids fair to make New-York the commercial mistress of the world. 

One great instrument in securing such a result is that which has been dis- 
eussed in the report to which we have just listened. While the motive power 
of all rival lines is steam, we can no longer afford to use that of muscle upon our 
great work. The substitution of the former for the latter, marks the line of de- 
mareation between the past and future civilizations. Only a few short years 
ago, muscular powers either of man or animals, was that a employed in 
production and in internal commerce. Where steam can be used, it multiplies 
the power of man ten thousand fold. That the immense amount of merchan- 
dise annuelly carried between Albany and Buffalo, should continue to be moved 
by horses, almost exceeds belief. 

Before many years shall elapse, the use of horses on the Erie canal will be as 
uncommon, as their use for the purposes of trade and travel between New-York 
and Albany. As upon the Hudson River, so upon the canal, the steamtug will 
take in its train a flotilla of boats, whereby the eo of time now required for 
the trip, as well as the.cost of transportation, will be reduced one half. This 
diminution in the duration of the trip, must, of course, have the effect, up to a 
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certain point, correspondingly to augment the capacity of the canal, in other 
words, to double it. When this s be accomplished, and the cost of trans- 
— between Albany and Buffalo reduced to $2 per ton, or 20 cents per 

rrel of flour, the canal will be restored to the position it onee occupied ; and 
it must enjoy for the future, by reason of the greater cheapness of transporta- 
tion, compared with any other route, a perfect monopoly of the commerce of 
those partions of the interior previously commanded by us, while its area. will 
be enlarged just in proportion to the saving to be effected. 

It would be interesting to show how regularly the area of our trade becomes 
extended with the reduced cost of movement on our great commercial artery. A 
reduction, equal to one cent per ton, removes perceptibly from us the dividing 


: line which turns the trade of the interior to other cities. The use of steam on 


the enlarged canal will reduce the cost of transportation over it from Buffalo to 
Albany, at least to $2 per ton—or, as before stated, 20 cents per barrel of flour. 
At this rate flour can be transported over railroads 100 miles. Such a rate of 
reduction will therefore antenh the radius which describes the present cirele of 
our trade to an equal distance, enlarging its area more than 100,000 square miles, 
and embracing the most fertile portion of our territory, already the seat of 
several millions of inhabitants. Such are some of the vast results that are to 
follow the enlargement of the canal, and the substitution upon it of steam for 
animal power. 

But this is not all. With the valley of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
rivers, we have been accustomed to regard the area of the northern and central 
portions of our continent, available for agriculture, as exhausted. We limited 
our vision to the ground we stood upon. But no sooner have we filled up one 
grand division, than another opens Before us. There is, in the heart of North 
America, a distinct sub-division, of which Lake Winnipeg may be regarded as 
the centre. This sub-division, like the valley of the Mississippi, is distinguished 
for the fertility of its soil and for the extent and gentle slope of its great plains, 
watered by rivers of great extent, and admirably adapted for steam navigation. 
It has a climate not exceeding in severity that of many portions of Canada and 
the Eastern States. It will, in all respects, compare favorably with some of the 
most densely-peopled portions of the Continent of Europe. In other words, it 
is admirably fitted to become the seat of a numerous, hardy, and prosperous 
community. It has an area equal to six or eight of our first-class States. Its 


great river, the Sascatchawan, carries a navigable water line to the very base 


of the Rocky Mountains. It is not at all improbable that the valley of this 
river may yet offer the best route for a railroad to the Pacific. The navigable 
waters of this great sub-division interlock with those of the Mississippi. The 
Red River of the North, in connection with Lake Winnipeg, into which it falls, 
forms a navigable water line extending directly North and South nearly 800 
miles. The Red River is one of the best adapted to the use of steam in the 
world, having from twelve to fifteen feet of water for nearly its entire course, 
some 450 miles. It waters one of the finest prairie regions on the continent. 
Between the highest point at which it is navigable, and St. Paul, the head of 
navigation on the Mississippi, a railroad is in process of construction, 60 miles 
of which will be completed the coming year. The entire distance to be built 
is only 200 miles, When this road shall be completed another grand division 
of the continent will, as before stated, be open to settlement, in which com- 
munities will spring up with the rapidity which has marked the marvellous 
growth of our own country, possessing all the elements of prosperity, and of 
an extensive commerce. is commerce will be added to the abundant one we 
now receive from the West if we welcome it with such facilities as will enable 
the grains and meats of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
north shore of Lake Winnipeg, to be set down upon our docks at such rates as 
will yield a good return to the producer, though transported more than 2,000 
miles. No continent can show a parallel, as none can show such stupendous 
works for the facilitation of commerce by a people “in the gristle and not yet 
ripened into the bone of manhood.” 
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2.—OPENING RED RIVER RAFT. 


De.ecares from Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, met in this place the 20th 
inst., for the purpose of organizing the “ Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas \Navi- 

tion Company,” empowering certain parties to remove the raft from Red 

iver, and keep it open to navigation fora period of thirty years, for which ser- 
vice the company is authorized to collect tonnage duties from boats. 
through the river, after the obstructions have been removed. The ar oh 
attendance were : N. D. Ellis, from Texas ; Col. C. M. Hervey, from ; 
John Hamiter, Dr. T. P. Hotchkiss, and John M. Landrum, of Louisiana. The 
capital stock of the company is fixed at $250,000, but may be increased at the 
option of the directors. No diffieulty will be experienced in disposing of the 
stock, every dollar of which will be taken by planters directly interested in the 
opening of this great barrier to the development and prosperity of the mag- 
nificent country drained by Red River. This accumulation of drift has been a 
fruitful speculation for more parties than one—appropriations have been wasted 
on it, sufficient, if judiciously expended, to have removed and kept free from 
impediment, rm ta of the river from its confluence with the Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Kianeche ; and though this raft has baffled the exertions of 
government, agents and employes, it will, before the well-organized and \prop- 
erly well-direeted efforts of the gentlemen who are now moving im the matter, 
disappear like frost before the sun. The charter, as now formed, is objeetion- 
able in some of its provisions; the levying of a specific tax upon freight would 
be every way more equitable than the assessment of to: e duties. ‘This alter- 
ation will be made on the meeting of the Legislature, as will all other emendations 
that may be necessary to render its operations just and satisfactory —Caddo 


Gazette. 
3.—BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Ir appears from the detailed and interesting report of Wm. Prescott Smith, 
Esq , master of transportation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
that of 1,000,594 barrels of flour brought to this city during the year poe 
September 30, over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 125,255 were —— 
to New-York, 65,148 to Boston, 17,705 to Providence, and 162,509 to Philadel 
phia. The re-shipments of the past year were 157,644 barrels more than for 
the previous year, and leave 633,977 barrels for the Baltimore market, brought 
hither by the railroad. Of the total quantity of flour brought over the road, 
66,819 barrels were brought from Wheeling, 309,793 from Benwood, 11,153 
from Moundsville, 294,549 from Parkersburg, and 303,687 from way points. 

The quantity of coal delivered by the road during the year was as follows : 
At Locust Point, 260,699 tons ; in the city, 49,829 tons ; at way stations, 22,267 
tons ; for company’s use, 45,491 tons. The number of hogs brought to the city 
for the year was 188,656, against 159,469 the previous year ; and the aggregate 
number of animals was 248,363, against 221,076 the previous year. 


4.-—RAILROADS OF GREAT BRITAIN—GROWTH, EXTENT, AND 
WONDERS OF THE SYSTEM. o 


Ar the present time nearly 9,000 miles of railway have been completed in 
the British Isles, and it may be assumed that about 21,000 miles are open for 
traffic in the rest of Europe, and 25,000 in America. 

Some idea of the relative accommodation afforded by railways to the popula- 
tion of diferent countries, is afforded by dividing the amount of money'expend- 
ed on railways in each country by the number of its inhabitants. Thus in 1855, 
the money expended per inhabitant, amounted to : 


194 shillings in... ...cesceeseeeeee eseess++ «Great Britain. 
33 wate tee ee errs. 
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At the beginning of the present year, the money expended upon railways in 
Great Britain and Ireland, amounted probably to £313,000,000. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, in his ss, delivered at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, in January, 1856, observes : 

“Our tunnels have traversed hills, and penetrated beneath mouutains to the 
extent of nearly seventy miles. Of our viaducts [ am not at present able to give 
the Precise extent, but some estimate may be formed from the fact of there be- 
ing in London, and the suburbs, nearly eleven miles of viaduct passing through 
the streets. Of railway bridges there must have been built at least 25,000 ; far 
more than all the bridges ever previously known in England. é * ¢ 

“ Taking at an average 70,000 cubic yards to a mile, the earthworks will mea- 
sure 550,000 cubic yards. What does this represent! We are accustomed to 
regard St. Paul's as a test for height and space; but by the side of the pyramid 
of earth these works would rear, St. Paul’s would be but as a pigmy by a giant. 
Imagine a mountain half a mile in diameter at its base, and soaring into the 
clouds one mile and a half in height ; that would be the size of the mountain of 
earth which these earthworks would form. 

“The accomplishment of these vast works has largely developed our know- 
ledge of the principles of construction, and has led to the thorough investiga- 
tion of the strength of materials. 

“The large amount of machinery which the railway system required, has 
given a great impulse to mechanival engineering. 

“ It is computed that no less than 80,000,000 miles are annually traversed on 
our railways. Now, to ran 80,000,000 miles per annum, 2} miles of railway, at 
least, must be covered by trains, during every second of time, throughout the 
entire year. 

‘To work our railways even to their present extent, there must be at least 
5,000 locomotive engines ; and supposing an engine with its tender to measure 
only 35 feet, it will be seen that the whole number required to work our railway 
system would extend in one straight line over 30 miles, or the whole distance 
from London to Chatham. But these are only engines and tenders. The num- 
ber of vehicles of every sort employed cannot be much less than 150,000. Tak- 
ing the length of each vehicle at 20 feet, you will find that could 150,000 be 
linked together in one train, they would reach from London to Aberdeen, or a 
distance of 500 miles.” 

This rapid adoption of an entirely new system of locomotion, which overset 
prejudices, destroyed vested interests, and has litera!ly changed the whole face 
of society, wss due principally to the fact, that the trade of the country had in 
many places reached the utmost extension of which it was capable with ordinary 
roads and canals. Traction on ordinary roads was expensive ; and canals, which 
would only accommodate a limited traffic, were liable to the obstructions of 
drought in summer, and of ice in winter. The railway, on the other hand, could 
accommodate a comparatively unlimited traffic with greater certainty, greater 
speed, and at a low rate. 

If we look upon roads, railways, an‘ canals, with the vehicles and boats upon 
them, as machines for transport, a railway with the locomotive is the most per- 
fect machine contrived to perform a similar duty. But the cost of a machine is 
in proportion to its excellence, and unless the amount of traffic anticipated be 
sufficient to cover the working expenses of the line, the construction of a rail- 
way can hardly be said to be advantageous to the community in which it is placed, 
though it may be useful to local interests. When high speeds are not required, 
a railway sufficient for all purposes of locomotion or of intercourse may be con- 
structed and maintained mere cheaply than a good ordinary road——and hence a 
railway will be found to be the best arterial means of communication in a new 
country. Thus, in the Western States of the United States of America, the tracks 
of the emigrants have been succeeded by railways, which form the principal links 
between many of the towns; and even river navigation has been to a great ex- 
tent superseded by railways, because they are free from the uncertainties which 
attend navigation in summer and winter. 

A railway will not, however, prove remunerative unless a certain amount of 
traffic passes over it, and unless that traffic be conveyed in trains of a certain 
size. Hence in this mode of conveyance the desires of the few must give way 
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to the claims of the multitude. Railway travelling is, however, so far more com- 
fortable and speedy than any other existing system of locomotion, that where 
railways exist all classes are, as it were, compelled to resort to them ; the same 
locomotive whirls along the same rail the duchess and the bag-man, the fugitive 
and his pursuer, the man of business who lives by saving time, and the man of 
fashion who lives by killing it. The ease of railway travelling has enormously in- 
creased the facilities of travel through our own and foreign countries ; and this 
freedom of intercourse has already removed a thousand prejudices, and contributed 
to the maintenance of those friendly relations which are the best security of mutual 
advantage, of common knowledge, and of general peace. These indirect results 
of railway communication on modern society, both in Europe and America, are 
incalculably great. They form an essential part of that remarkable power which 
enables man in the nineteenth century to triumph over space and time ; and itis 
one of the imperishable glories of this country, and the peculiar honor of George 
Stephenson, that this mighty agent of civilization was created by his genius 
within the territory of Great Britain. 

In addition to the indirect benefit due to railway communication by diffusing 
knowledge and intelligence, it directly increases capital, by cheapening convey- 
ance, and hence leads to increased production. Thus there are parts of Wilt- 
shire, for instance, where, before the railway was opened, (two years ago), 
the amount of artificial manure sent into the district scarcely exceeded 150 
tons per annum ; the quantity now sent amounts to between 3,000 to 4,000 
tons peranrum. So with coal, the introduction of railways in many districts 
has been the means of reducing the price of coal from 36s. and 40s. per ton 
to 22s. per ton, and thus, besides the direct saving of money, effected by the 
cheaper mode of conveyance, the reduction in price enables the farmer and 
the artisan to save labor by an extended application of steam power. In the 
cattle trade, the farmers from Aberdeen and Devonshire send up their cattle by 
railway, either direct to the market in London, or for previous fattening in the 
rich pastures of Lincolnshire and Somersetshire. Gardeners from the west of 
England send their early fruits to Covent Garden ; and Somersetshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Lincolnshire, supply butter and milk for the London market. The 
railways have also largely increased the fish trade. 

“ Before railways existed, the inland counties of England were unsupplied with 
fish from the coast. Now fresh sea-fish enters into the consumption of almost 
every family of the middle class in every considerable town. In the fish trade 
indeed railways have caused, and are causing, a prodigious revolution. Large 
fishing establishments have been formed on different parts of the east coast. 
Before the Norfolk railway was constructed, the conveyance of fish from Yar- 
mouth to London was entirely conducted in light vans with post-horses, and was 
represented by a bulk of about 2,000 tons a year. At present, 2,000 tons of fish 
are not unfrequently carried on the Norfolk railway, not in a year, but in a fort- 
night.”—(R. Stephenson's Address.) 

The effects of the railway on the development of national industry are not less 
extraordinary. . 

‘* Look at the boiler plate manufacture, comparatively insignificant before iron 
vessels and steam locomotives came into existence, and now one of the most 
important elements of the trade to which it appertains. Such is the extent of 
this branch of manufacture, that, extensive as they are, the iron works are not 
even yet able to render the supply equal to the demand.”—(R. Stephenson's Ad- 
dress ) 

Ironstone is brought. from Camberland, from Wales, and from Northampton- 
shire, to feed the forges of Staffordshire. If railways did not exist, this supply 
would be as impossible as the removal of the iron produced. The railway also 
sets free a large amount of capital, by rendering it unnecessary for small dealers 
in the country to hold large stocks of goods. Railway travelling also effects an 


important saving of time to the whole community. Mr. Robert Stephenson 
says: 

% Again, ‘ Time is money.’ At least 111,000,000 passengers travel every year 
by our railways, on an average of 12 miles each. They perform the journey in 
half an hour. At the average rate of speed of the stage-coach, a journey of 12 
miles would have occupied an hour and a half. Here is a direct saving of one 
hour upon every average journey performed by 111,000,000 of persons annually. 
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These 111,000,000 hours saved are equal to 14,000,000 days, or 38,000 years, 
in the life cf a working man, supposing him to work eight hours a day ; and al- 
lowing at the rate of 3s. a day for his lies, the annual saving to the nation, on 
this low average scale, is not less than £2,000,000 per annum.” 

The excursion trains, which enable the artisan to leave a crowded city ,on a 
Synday to refresh his mind and body by breathing the pure air of heaven, are 
most important elements in the moral as well as the physical improvement of the 
working classes. 

It appears from the published returns of traffic upon railways for the year 
1856, that 129,315,196 persons traveled 1,822,049,476 miles, and paid nearly 
£11,000,000 in fares ; that 10,450,625 cattle, sheep, and pigs were conveyed at 
an expense to the senders of £517,786 ; 23,823,930 tons of merchandise were 
conveyed and charged £7,685,379 for conveyance ; and that 40,938,675 tons of 
minerals wers carried for £3,585.991. The total receipts on railways for the 
year 1856 amounted to £23,165,493. 

In order to carry on this large trade the total number of persons employed on 
railways on the 30th of June, 1857, amounted to 110,000 persons. We have 
heard it observed by more than one country clergyman, that the fact of railway 
companies requiring their servants to read and write has been a great stimulus 
in many parishes to agricultural laborers to attend classes on winter evenings. 
In addition to the large number of servants employed on railways, Mr. R. Ste- 
phenson estimates that 50,000 men are engaged collaterally in the preparation 
of iron, timber, stone, buildings, &c. ; and that, with their families, those that 
are dependent upon railways represent, therefore, 1 in 50 of the population.— 
(Edinburg Review.) 


5.—THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Governor McWix 12, in his annual message, a few weeks since, takes a survey 
of the railroad system of this State, and recommends a line of policy to be pur- 
sued. We extract at large: 


Believing that our railroad system is a question unsurpassed by any other 
State interest, and believing, also, that it is the best, if not the only means by 
which the agricultural and commercial resources of the State can be fully de- 
veloped, and the benefits of a refined and elevated civilization and social inter- 
course can be extended to all the members of the body politic, I now invite 
your attention specially to it. 

Either by accident or design, the location of all the various railroads of the 
State, constructed and to be constructed, have been placed in the most advan- 
tageous positions for the general diffusion of their benefits to the people of every 
portion of the State—and I can truly say, that all which we now need for future 
progress and agricultural and commercial development, is their completion. 
On the east we have the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, running through the whole 
length of the State. On the west we have the New-Orleans, Jackson and Great 
Northern Railroad, entering the State near the southwest corner, and after 
traversing the State for over 300 miles, going out of it near the northeast cor- 
ner—thus intersecting diagonally the whole State. Then we have the Missis- 
sippi Central and the Mississippi and Tennessee roads, supplying the wants of 
the northwestern portion of the State. The Charleston and Memphis road passes 
all along near our northern border, entering the State in Tishomingo county, for 
about thirty miles. And we have in progress, in addition to all those, the Southern 
road, passing through the Capitob and intersecting the State from east to west. 
Thus we now have roads in progress, which, when finished, will bring into 
alrnost every part of the State the facilities of social and commercial intercourse. 
But none of these roads are yet completed, or even so near their completion, as 
to give but partially the public facilities for which their construction was origin- 
ally undertaken—nor are they yet so far advanced as to give remunerating 
dividends to those who have so nobly embarked their capital in them. The 
question which now presents itself for your consideration and solution is, how 
ean these various roads be completed, in any reasonable length of time, and 
their benefits diffused to the whole people of the State. 
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I have reflected anxiously upon this subject, and am constrained to say to 4 
that I can see no means for their completion, but by the interposition of State 
aid. The self-sacrificing and patriotic portion of the people, who originally 
entered upon these great works, have exhausted their means, and the credit of 
the different companies is so much affected by the panic and distrust of the 
financial crisis of last season, as to be valueless for any useful or practical pur- 
pose. The bonds of the different companies are, in some instances, entirely 
unsaleable, and in others, where they can be sold, it is at the most ruinous rate 
of discount, thus making the roads to cost much more than their cash value, and, 
in the end, inevitably throwing a heavy loss upon the stockholders, or thore who 
may hereafter trade or travel upon these roads—for, of course, the charges for 
transportation must have a certain relation to the cost of the road. Thus, ifthe 
road cost 20 to 30 per cent. more than it ought to have cost, the transportation 
upon such road must forever be from 20 to 30 per cent. dearer than it otherwise 
might have been, thereby ultimately throwing the entire loss upon those whose 
necessities may require their use. 

It is true, that in the first instance, the loss falls upon the stockhvlders, but, 
in the end, it is almost certain to be thrown upon the labor of the country. 
From this view of the question, it is apparent that the only way for the people 
to have cheap transportation, is to pay the money necessary to make cheap roads 
—we are all, every citizen of the te, interested in this result. A case in 
illustration of this view of the subject, may be found in the instance of a mer- 
chant who purchases a stock of goods, but who, from the want of cash, or sufli- 
cient credit, is compelled to pay 25 per cent. more for his goods than their real 
cash value—if he makes upon these goods the usual profit, the loss of 25 percent. 
falls on the consumer, and not on the merchant. Thus it is with railroads; if 
they cost 25 per cent. more than their cash value, transportation must forever 
(to be remunerative to stockholders) be 25 per cent. dearer than it ought other- 
wise to have been. None of our roads, except the Charleston and Memphis, are 
yet completed, but they have all made very Leavy outlays of money, and are in 
a condition of great advancement and considerable usefulness. But though so 
near their completion, they are brought almost to a stand-still, and I can see no 
means for their early completion, and equipment with rolling stock, &c., &c., but 
from the helping-hand of the State—unless the companies consent to heavy dis- 
counts on the sale of their bonds, which we ought not to } em if it can be 
avoided, as the loss must, in the end, fall on the labor of the people of the 
State. 

I am awaro that many objections may be made to taxation, for the purpose of 
internal improvements. But such objections, in the main, apply to cases to be 
undertaken and managed entirely by the State—and not to those where the State 
merely lends assistance to pre-existing undertakings. Our roads have already 
cost over $20,000,000 in stocks, loans and income expended in construction by 
individuals and corporations. This is an earnest and pledge for fidelity in 
management. [ think there is no State in the Union which has not rendered 
assistance such as is new asked, in favor of their roads. Al! our roads, by & 
small assistance, could be rendered promptly useful to the community, and re- 
munerating to stockholders, thereby diffusing a wide-spread prosperity through- 
out the State. 

I would, therefore, in aid of these great and beneficent works, recommend that 
a tax of one quarter of 1 per cent. be levied upon all the taxable property of the 
State, outside of that heretofore proposed to be taxed for levee purposes; and 
that on the payment of this tax, the taxpayer should be entitled to a receipt 
from the Tax Collector, showing that the monty was paid for and on account 
of the railroad tax—and which tax receipt may be convertible, at the will of the 
holder, into the stock of any of the railroads of the State, so far as such road may 
have been a recipient from the State, on account of the proposed tax. This 
would be but a small burden upon any one, while it would be a great good to the 
whole State; adding no less than $50,000,000 of value to her aggregate wealth 
—thereby scattering broadcast throughout her borders, all the bounties and bless- 
ings of an untrammeled agriculture and commerce—accompanied by a general 
moral and social improvement of the people. This tax, thus beneficent in its 
effects, would be but a nominal (not real) burden; as an estate of $100,000, 
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would pay annually only $250. And there are but few men in the State, outside 
of the river counties, who would not be directly benefited more than this sum ; 
and I greatly doubt if there is one in the whole State who would not be benefited 
directly to this extent; while to many the benefit would be four-fold. 

But suppose that here and there, there may be an individual who may receive 
no pecuniary benefit, he, at least, will have the noble satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to the general good of his neighbors, friends and countrymen. He 
would be proud of the generous patriotism, and that he had acted upon the still 
higher obligation of doing unto others as he would that they should do unto 

im. 

I have thought it proper, thus to call your attention specially to the Gulf and 
Ship Island Railroad—because, from tinie to time during the last eight years, 
the Legislature has manifested a disposition to mature a project for connecting 
Ship Island Harbor by railroad with our commerce, and with her magnificent 
timber region. The importance of this connection is the more apparent, now 
that the prospect of the early completion of lines of railroad in progress through 
the State, assures us that we will be enabled, by that connection, to avail our- 
selves of the whole vast railroad system of the United States in developing the 
capacities of the harbor as a shipping point. 

A capacious and securely sheltered harbor exists on our seacoast, having a 
depth of water sufficient to float the heaviest tonnage employed in the commerce 
of the gulf. The entrance to it from the seais free from obstacles, and the 
approach to it from the main land presents no difficulties which cannot be easily 
surmounted. To render this harbor available, and thus secure the commercial 
independence of the State, is the duty of her Government, and shouid be the 
pride of her citizens. It is a measure of vast public importance, if not of abso- 
lute necessity, and should command the serious attention of those charged with 
the administration of the State Government. It was, doubtless, proper at the 
outset to endeavor to enlist private capital and individual enterprise as auxiliary 
to the construction of the railroad leading to the harbor; but when it becomes 
manifest that the first great step toward its development, making it the depot of 
a great thoroughfare for commerce and travel, must fail, without direct aid from 
the State, it is the plain duty of her government, by some decisive action, to give 
the assurance that the required aid will be granted. 

The indications of public feeling in regard to the enterprise, afford abundant 
assurance that its importance is properly appreciated, and it is apparent that a 
measure by which the State shall recognize and adopt. and by which a purpose 
to earry it out shall be unequivocally evinced, will afford great gratification to the 
people at large. Such a measure would at once render the lands which have been 

ted by the General Government, on the line of the projected railway to aid 
its construction, at once available for that purpose, by furnishing the assurance 
upon which their value depends, and it would incite private capital. It would 
attract it to the line and Southern terminus of the road, and stimulate private 
enterprise to lay the foundation of a city on the seaboard, in anticipation of the 
completion of the road. 

At the last session of the Legislature, an act was passed appointing commis- 
sioners to organize a company under the existing charter of the Gulf and Ship 
Island Railroad, which was granted in 1854. By the terms of the charter the 
sum of $150,000 is required to be subscribed to the capital stock before this 
organization can take place. The commissioners proceeded with zeal and 
fidelity to perform their duty. Books of subscription have been opened, and 
such progress has been made in obtaining subscriptions, as to afford a well- 
grounded hope that the company will be speedily organized. More than two 
thirds of the required amount have been already subscribed. The company, 
when organized, will not, then, be enabled to avail themselves of any donation 
in aid of the construction of the road, except by the General Government. The 
grant is liberal, but much the largest portion of the lands to which the company 
will be entitled, are iliy adapted to agriculture. They are, however, covered 
with timber of immense value. These lands, in quantity, will probably amount 
to 500,000 acres, but a sale of them is absolutely dependent on the assurance 
which can be afforded to purchasers, that the road will be completed so as to 
furnish the means for rendering the timber a practical element of value. The 
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investments by the State are prospective and contingent. The investment from 
the Internal Improvement fund, amounting to $733,950, consists of stocks to 
the credit of this fund, in other railroads of the State, and cannot be used until 
the stocks of those roads are at par value. That from the 3 per cent. fund 
consists of bonds, having six years to run, amounting to $104,790, which cannot 
be used until the bonds fall due. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
1—PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 


A Convention of the friends of Public Education was recently held in Georgia, 
whose proceedings are reported as follows by the Secretary. The movement has 
our hearty good wishes. 


The Committee appointed at a preliminary meeting yesterday morning, to pre- 
pare and report business for the consideration of this meeting, ask leave to 
report : 

_1. That it is the sense of thia meeting that it is the duty of the State to pro- 
vide for the Elementary Education of all the children of the State. 

2. That the Poor School system now in cperation in this State, is wholly inad- 
equate to meet the wants of the people, and ought to be abandoned. 

3. That a system of Public Education ought to be initiated by the approaching 
Legislature, having for its object the security, to all the people of the State, of an 
opportunity of giving to their children a Free Elementary English Education. 

4. That, for the purpose of judiciously organizing such a system as the wants 
of the State require, it is necessary to collect, arrange and digest, all the statis- 
tics, within our reach, connected directly or remotely with the subject, and lay the 
same before the Legislature of the State. 

5. That as the most feasible means of accomplishing this object, we recom- 
mend that a Department of Public Education be organized by the next Leygisla- 
ture, with a responsible head and adequate compensation ; whose duty it shall be 
to collect the necessary information, and prepare an annual Report to the Gov- 
ernor, to be laid by him before the Legislature, embracing the most practicable 
plan for carrying into effect the great abject contemplated by this meeting. 

6. That the most ample provision possible be made to sustain such system ; 
and to this end we recommend that the Western and Atlantic Railroad, or the 
annual proceeds thereof, not already pledged, be permanently set apart for edu- 
cational purposes, and that the larger proportion thereof, together with all the 
present fund set apart as a Poor School fund, be pledged to this object. 

7. That the several counties in this State, and all incorporated cities, towns, 
and villages, be authorized by law to organize and carry into practical operation 
such a system of Public Education as, in their judgment, shall be best adapted 
to their respective localities. 

8. That the several counties, towns, and cities in this State, be requested, at as 
early a day as practicable, to hold public meetings, and express their approval or 
disapproval of these recommendations, and make known the result of their delib- 
erations to the next Legislature. 

9. That a committee of five be appointed by the chairman of this meeting, to 
prepare and present a Memorial to the Legislature at its approaching session, 
setting forth the claims of a general system of Public Schools, as affording the 
only hope of ever securing the great object in view, the education of all the chil- 
dren of the State. 

10. That all the newspapers in this State be requested to notice, or publish, 
these proceedings. 

Tuos. R. R. Cops, of Clark, A. Conen, of Chatham, D. E. Burier, of Morgan, 
A. H. Cuarrett, of Bibb, and G. B. Hayaoop, of Fulton, were appointed the com- 
mittee under the ninth resolution. After which the meeting adjourned. 

Gro. P. Harrison, Chairman. 


J. S. Pererson, 
T. P. Jaynes, ; Secretaries. 
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2.—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 


Unrit the abolitionists began their nefarious assaults, the South was progres- 
sing very rapidly in the moral, spiritual, and physical amelioration of slavery. 
Even now such practical philanthropy is not idle. In Unionville, S. C., the Ag- 
ricultural Society appointed a committee to investigate the subject of slave in- 
struction, and from the report of its chairman, W. A. McSwain, as published in 
the Journal, we extract as follows :. 


It is the opinion expressed 7 many gentlemen in the Southern States, who 
have the largest experience in the case, and are best entitled to know, that reli- 
gious culture adds greatly in the government and discipline of the slave popula- 
tion—and the strongest evidence they can give is the employment of suitable 
persons as religious instructors, at considerable cost every year. We could call 
your attention to a great number of persons, who have, by industry and econo- 
my, made large fortunes, who are paying fifty and a hundred dollars a year for 
the religious instruction of their slaves. The historical fact has gained great 
notoriety, that Mr. Withers, of Georgetown, after having tried it for many years, 

rovided by will, that some three hundred dollars annually should accrue from 
bis estate for the perpetuation of this service. The testimony of owners and 
overseers, so far as we have been able to learn, is constantly in favor of the 
opinion that the investment is not as great as the actual dividend, in the way of 
improvement. 

Some of the facts given, are a stronger sense upon the part of the negroes to 
obey, and its reasonableness ; a feeling of fear to offend against the obligations 
of religion, and especially a fear of being churched and expelled for disobe- 
dience. ‘ 

We do not feel called upon to express an opinion in regard to the best method 
of religious instruction, but believe it is just and proper to say, that there are 
some evils already in existence, under the name, not to say sanction, of religious 
instruction, that should be avoided. 

1. The practice of promiscuously assembling the slaves for religious pur- 
poses, when the same is conducted by a slave, is doubtless pernicious and evil ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded. 

2. The slave is not capable of giving such instruction as is best calculated to 
do good to the moral sentiments, and the feelings. As a general rule, the infe- 
rior intellect of his race, together with a want of education, makes it useless 
to employ him as an instructor in that department which involves the very foun- 
dation of character. 

3. It is known that the African is eminently endowed with the religious feel- 
ing, and is more easily moved than one of the same type of Caucasian blood. 
But the religious feeling alone is an unreliable warrant to society for its peace 
and safety. 

All enthusiasm and fanaticism in religion come out of this. The religious 
feeling is necessary as a proper opening to the authoritative instruction and dis- 
cipline of religion—through this door all religion is carried to the reason, and 
judgment, and conscience. This will explain why so many persons. whu have 
had strong feeling in religion, have led irregular, and in some cases disagreeable 
lives. 

4. The slave preacher has no authority of church discipline or government, 
and having but little of the power of truth, his ministry is substantially power- 
less, and in some cases an evil. 

5. There is a tendency, when a large assemblage of slaves come together, 
without the guards and restraints of their owners, to fall into a state of vitiated 
feeling, and receive improper impressions, as useless in religion, as they are 
dangerous to the peace of society. We are of opinion, that slaves should never 
meet to worship only in the same congregation with their owners ; or in pres- 
ence of more than one reliable citizen. 

The slave should be guarded likewise against profanity. It is believed, that 
on all plantations, where the negroes are allowed to swear with impunity, the 
tendency is to weaken their sense of obedience, and strengthen that insolence of 
disposition to which, as a race, they are remarkably liable. The sobriety of the 
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negro cannot be too well guarded—je must be regarded an enemy, who, in any 
way, furnishes the means of intoxication. 

Ieohol is unsafe in the hands of the most intelligent, and ruinous, utterly ru- 
inous, in the hands of our slaves. 

We believe that on all suitable occasions, the Bible should be read to the 
slaves ; forthe wholesome truths of Revelation cannot do harm, and are most 
likely to produce the most whulesome results. We have known several gentle- 
men who had their negroes called every Sabbath morning, and from the piazza a 
chapter was read to them slowly, and then they were sent away to reflect upon 
the reading—we have been assured that the effects were excellent. 

In cone!usion, we are fully impressed with the importance of the family rela- 
tion among the slave population. Their morals and religion are probably more 
defective at this point than any other. It would no doubt be an excellenc ar- 
rangement to the cause that the marriage ceremony be carefully celebrated 
among them—it should be done by a white man—and whenever a separation 
takes place, they should be made responsible ; and where one is sold into separa- 
tion, unless in a case of misfortune upon the part of the owner, it should be in 
consequence of misconduct, for which he or she is responsible. To keep fami- 
lies together, and to keep them on the same plantation as nearly as possible, is 
doubtless a wholesome regulation. 


3.—PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GEORGIA. 


Gov. Brown, in his Annual Message to the Legislature of Georgia, makes, as 
will be seen below, many important suggestions, looking to the development of 
the Common School System of the State : 

Common Scnoo. System—aAnd in view of the great and acknowledged ne- 
cessity exsting for the education of the children of the State, and of the imme- 
diate advanteges which would result from the establishment of a practical Com- 
mon School System, I recommend that a sum as large as the entire amount of 
the public debt be set apart as a permanent Common School Fund for Georgia, 
to be increased as fast as the public debt is diminished; and that the faith of 
the State be solemnly pledged that no part of the sum shall ever be applied to 
or appropriated for any other purpose than that of education. Let the Act make 
it the duty of the Governor each year, as soon as he shall have taken up the 
$200,000 of the State’s bonds, to issue $200,000 of new bonds, payable at some 
distant period to be fixed by the Legislature, to the Secretary of State, as trustee 
of the Common School Fund of the State, with semi-annual interest at six 
per cent. perannum. The bonds to be deposited in the office of the Secretary 
of State. As the public debt is annually diminished the School Fund will be 
annually increased, until the whole debt is paid to the creditors of the State, and 
the amount paid converted into a School Fund: and as the fund is increased 
from year to year, the amount of interest to be used for school purposes will be 
likewise increased. 

Should this plan be adopted, in a few years the School Fund of Georgia, in- 
eluding the present fand for that purpose,would be in round numbers $4,000,000. 
The amount of interest accruing from this fund, to be expended in erecting 
school-houses and paying teachers, would be $240,000 per annum. I am aware 
of the difficulties which have been encountered by those who have attempted, 
heretofore, to devise a practical and equal school system for the State, owing in 
a great degree, it is believed, to the fact, that portions of our State are very 
densely, while others are quite sparsely, populated. But the fact of our inability 
to accomplish all we may desire is no sufficient reason why we should neglect 
do that which is in our power. Probably the principal cause of our failure in 
the past is attributable to a lack of funds and of competent teachers. 

With the gradual increase of the fund proposed, it is not doubted that the 
wisdom of our State would, from time to time, improve our present defective 
system, till it would be so perfect as to afford the advantages of education to all or 
nearly all the children of the State. Let the teachers be paid by the State, and let 
every free white child in the State have an equal right to attend and receive instruc- 
tion in the publie schools. Let it be a Common School, and not a Poor School 
System. Let the children of the richest and the poorest parents in the State meet 
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in the school-room on terms of perfect equality of right. Let there be no aris- 
tocracy there but an aristocracy of coler and of conduct. In other words, let 
every free white child in Georgia, whose conduct is geet, stand upon an equalit 
of right with any and every other one in the — oma A In this — the. 
vantages of education might be gradually diffused among the people ; many 
of the noblest intellects in Georgia, now bedimmed by poverty, and not developed 
for want of education, might be made to shine forth in all their. splendor, bless- 
—_— Church and State by their noble deeds. 

hould $4,000,000 be insufficient to raise annually the sum required, the fund 
might be increased by the income of the Road to an amount necessary to ac- 
complish the object. The interest on this fund should be semi-annually distribu- 
ted equally, among the counties, in proportion to the whole number of free white 
children in each, between six and sixteen, or of such other age as the Legisla- 
ture may designate. Authorityshould also be left with each county to tax itself, 
st its own pleasure, to increase its school fund, as at present. And it should be . 
left to the Inferior Court or School Commissivners of each county, to lay off the 
county into such school districts, as will be most convenient to its population, 
having due regard to their number and condition. 

Epvcation or Teacners.—Assuming that provision will be thus made to 
raise all the fund neces: to build school-houses and pay the teachers to edu- 
cate all the free white children of the State, the next question which presents 
itself, and perhaps the most important one of all, is, How shall the State supply 
herself with competent teachers, raised in her midst, and devoted to her interest 
and institutions — Southern men, with Southern hearts and Southern senti- 
ments ! 

For the purpose of educating Georgia teachers in Georgia colleges, I propose 
that the State issue her bonds, payable at such distant time as the Legislature 
may designate, bearing interest at seven per cent. payable semi-annually. The 
interest to be paid out of the net earnings cf the State Road; and the bonds 
to be redeemed out of its proceeds, should it never be sold. That she deliver 
$200,000 of these bonds to the State University, at Athens, as an additional en- 
dowment ; $50.000 to the Georgia Military Institute, at Marietta, and $50,000 
to each of the three denominational colleges in the State, in consideration that 
each of said five colleges will bind itself to educate annually one young man as 
a State student, for every $200 of annual interest which the endowment given 
by the State pays te the college; furnishing him with board, lodging, lights, 
washing, tuition, and all necessary expenses except clothing, which might be 
furnished by the student himself or his parents. The interest on this $400,000 
of bonds would be $28,000 per annum. This sum would maintain and instruct, 
as above suggested, one hundred and forty young men annually, being one from 
each county in the State, and two from each of the fourteen counties having 
the largest population, unless other new counties are formed. I propose that these 
young men be selected from all the counties in the State, from that class only of 
young men whose parents are unable to educate them, and that only such be se- 
lected as are of good moral character, industrious and attentive, who desire an 
education, and who give promise of future usefulness; that the selection be 
made in each county by a competent committee by the Inferior Court, after an 
examination at some public place in the county of all such young men as desire 
to become beneficiaries, and who will attend on a day to be fixed by the Inferior 
Court, after giving due notice. Let the committee be sworn that they will be 
governed in the selection by the merits of the applicant, without prejudice or 
partiality ; and that they will select no one whose parents are known to be able 
to give him a collegiate education, without doing injustice to the rest of his 
family.— And I propose that the place of any such student in college be supplied 
by another, whenever the faculty of the college shall certify to the Inferior 
Court of his county that he is neglecting his studies or failing to make reason- 
able progress, or that he has become addicted to immoral habits. I propose 
that the State, in this manner, give to each of the poor young men thus selected 
his collegiate education, on condition that he will enter into a pledge of honor, 
to make teaching his profession in the county from which he is sent, for as many 
years as he shal! have been maintained and educated by the State in college ; the 
State permitting him to enjoy the incomes of his labor, but requirihg him to la- 
bor as a teacher. 
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Many of these young gentlemen would, no doubt, adopt teaching as their pro- 
fession for life. This would supply the State after a few years with competent 
teachers. And as these young men, while teaching in the various counties in 
the State, would Hp ner others to teach without going to college, pure streams 
of learning would thus be caused to flow out from the colleges, and be diffused 
among the masses of the peop'e throughout the State. Then we would not so 
often hear the complaint, that the child must unlearn at one school what it has 
taken months perhaps to learn at another under an incompetent teacher. This 
plan is intended to equalize, as far as possible, the poor with the rich, by giving to 
as many of them as possible, at the expense of the State, an opportunity to edu- 
cate their sons in colleges, a privilege at present confined almost exclusively to 
the rich; as poor men have not the means to educate their sons, however deserv- 

_ing or promising they may be. 

Under the plan above proposed it is not intended to make a donation, or abso- 
lute gift to the colleges, of a single dollar of the bonds of the State. It is in- 
tended only to deliver the bonds to the colleges and to pay to them interest semi- 
annually, as a compensation for them to maintain andjeducate annually, one hun- 
dred and forty young men of promise, who could in no other way enjoy the 
advantages of a liberal education ; who in turn are to diffuse intelligence among 
the great body of the people, thereby supplying the State with Georgia teachers 
well qualified to teach the youth of Georgia; and who would be, at the same 
time, the natural friends of her institutions. As a part of this plan, 1 propose 
that a General Superintendent of Schools for the State be appointed, with a 
salary sufficient to secure the best talent, whose duty it shall be to collect valua- 
ble information upon the subject, and report annually to the Executive, to be laid 
before the legislature—and to traverse the State in every direction, visit the 
schools, address the people, and do all in his power to create a lively interest on 
the subject of education. 

Carry out this plan, and who can estimate its benefits to the State? I regard 
the education of the children of the State as the grand object of primary import- 
ance, which should, if necessary, take precedence of all other questions of State 
policy. For I apprehend it will be readily admitted, by every intelligent person, 
that the stability and permanence of our republican institutions hang upon the 
intelligence and virtues of our people. No monarch rules here! And it is the 
pride of our government that each citizen at the ballot-box esses equal rights 
of sovereignty with every other one. Thanks be to our Heavenly Father, the 
popular voice cannot here be hushed in the silence of despotism, but the popular 
will dictates the laws. May it thus ever remain! How important it is, there- 
fore, that the masses of the people be educated, so each may be able tc read and 
understand for himself, the Constitution and history of his country, and to judge 
and decide for timself, what are the true principles and policy of his government. 
But how much more important it is, in my Spicken, that every person in the State 
be enabled to read for him or herself the Holy Bible, and to comprehend the 
great rinciples of Christianity, in the eternal truths of which I am a firm, though 
humble believer. Educate the masses and inculcate virtue and morality, and you 
lay broad and deep in the hearts of our people, the only sure foundation of re- 

ublican liberty and religious toleration ; the latter of which is the brightest gem 
in the Constitution of our country. 

By adopting the proposed line of policy we have it in our power, without in- 
crease of taxation or burden to our people, to place Georgia, as far as education 
is concerned, in the proudest position of any State in the Union. Let her edu- 
cate every son and daughter within her limits, and she may then justly boast that 
she is the empire State of not only the South, but of the whole Union. By this 

lan the public debt would be reduced, and the school fund increased, annually, 
$200,000 ; and the interest amounting yearly to $28,000 on the bonds delivered 
to the colleges, would be paid semi-annually, out of the net earnings of the State 
Road ; and there would be still left an annual income from that source of $72,000, 


to be applied to other purposes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT, 
1.—MONTICELLO, FLORIDA. 


Proressor Stevcxratu, writing to the Review, makes the following com- 


ments upon this interesting portion of Florida : 

I am now at Monticello, the county site of Jefferson county, which took its 
name from Mr. Jefferson’s residence. The village was established in 1827, and 
has now some 300 inhabitants. The business is pretty much confined to one 
street, and the merchants seem to do a considerable trade with all kinds of mer- 
chandise. There will be also one railroad branch snes in the course of this 
year, connecting this place with Tallahassee, and the Gulf at St. Marks, by the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, some four or five miles in length, which would 
improve the village considerably in trading with the adjoining counties, af- 
fording the planters greater facilities in getting their produce to market. It is 
a healthy location, and with regard to morality, will rank highly anywhere. 
There is also a large academy for boys and girls, superior to any in the State, 
and conducted by Mr. William Girardeau, an able and competent principal. Four 
flourishing churches—the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist— 
have each their houses of worship, with able and efficient ministers. 

The courthouse is built of brick ; presents a good appearance, and the law is 
not very flourishing in it, because the county is generally solvent, and not many 
suits brought. Within a mile and a half is a cotton factory located, and called 
the Jefferson Southern Rights Manufacturing Company, and owned principally 
by General William Bailey. They manufacture chiefly cotton goods, as Osna- 
burgs, cotton-yarns, and plains. There are also in the neighborhood three saw- 
mills, owned by W. Cook Smith, Dr. A. M. Manning, and Messrs. H. and J. J. 
Walker, all in a flourishing condition. Jefferson county is known for its wealth, 
and, as for its politics, thoroughly democratic, there being some 600 voters in 
the county, and nearly all on one side. It is called the Banner county of true 
Demoeracy in the State of Florida. 

A portion of the county embraces as fine lands as any in the State for the pro- 
duction of cotton and provisions. 

This village is three miles south of the Lake Micosukie, upon which the Mi- 
cosukie tribe of Indians formerly lived, and who have given so much trouble to 
our government for the last twenty odd years, and have lately been emigrated 
to the Far West by authority of the same. The lake extends from near the 
Georgia line in a southwest direction, some eight miles, where it empties itself, 
through a subterranean outlet, supposed either into the Gulf of Mexico or Wau- 
kella Spring (some thirty miles southwest of Monticello), the latter having been 
described so frequently by visitors through the various public presses of our coun- 
try—among others, in the Delta, of New-Orleans, La. 

General Jackson had, in 1815, a skirmish with the Seminoles on the above 
lake, and drove the Indians to Old Town on the Savannah river, where he con- 
cluded peace or a treaty withthem. This was at the time when he captured St. 
Marks, on the Marks river, near the Gulf. 


2.—_GEORGIA RESOURCES. 
Tue elaborate report of the Comptroller-General, Mr. Thweatt, has been kind- 


ly furnished us. 
The aggregate value of all the taxable property in the State for 








MN Mihi vee Sis « «sais adits «<padmeetedd die tees $539,055,114 
Ve Be ks < uo snice Ws » oo. bh chsh is tein 527,828,963 
Tebevonen tit: GRO. FOORKdes © 5 cogs soc ccemesee $11,226,151 


or about two and one half per cent. 
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This aggregate valuation is made up of, 


33,780,805 acres land, valued at...............-.. $138,859,970 
GE I Slides Ge 905 Snes 26 6 cdRs cea aeeess 227,468,727 
Money and solvent debts.........---0. -s++...---- 89,762,797 
Coty: ann COPE BRNROTET 55:0 oct p o15.50 54 bassbiane res 30,110,244 
Poseign bank qapital.......2. 2.5 cocecsésvcecees 773,413 
Ti ae PPE Tree. -- 10,462,511 
Shipping and tonmage...............6s0.0eec00s- 763,235 
Se A a eee se See BS 3,868,736- 
Household and kitchen furniture.................. 2,084,606 
Other property not enumerated.,.................- 34,928,856 


Average value of land per acre in 1857, $4 10; in 1858, $4 11. 

Average value of slaves per head in 1857, $524 97; in 1858, $526 39. 

The Comptroller estimates that between six and seven millions of acres of 
land have not been returned, and believes that, if the population bas increased 
since 1850, in the same proportion that it increased between 1840 and 1850, 
there must be fifty thousand more slaves in the State than are returned. Hence, 
he infers that the aggregate value of the taxable property more nearly approxi- 
mates $650,000,000, than the sum above stated. 

The finances of the State appear to be ina very promising condition The 


entire debt of the State is set down at only..........-.+eee-eeeene $2,630,000 
To which there will have to.be added very shorily............++-++++ 900,000 


Fer stock in the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad, which will increase the 
CE ithe tiknhins Us ae hii o0sis. ens'ch deemed $3,530,000 


Which is about two thirds the estimated value of the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad, or the sum it would probably readily sell for. 
The total receipts for the fiscal year 1858, including amount on hand Oct. 20, 


BG, ave DON... iced c ss ccc ecb edeews seep eeeuS tte gboees oe $875,835 29 
While the expenditures have been. ........0s0seesseeeseeretees 745,480 64 
Leaving balance on hand Oct. 20, 1858...........+0050+ $130,354 65 


But as there are balances unpaid, on appropriations made by the Legislature 
of 1857-58 amounting to $110,130 43 to be paid out of the above, the true bal- 
ance will be found to be only. ...........c0e eee ssweceeeeeeenes $20,22A 22 


3.—RESOURCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A correspondent of the Pendleton Messenger, writes : 


“ What is it that we cannot raise that is necessary to subsistence south of 
36° 30't Wecan grow as good corn, as good wheat, barley, oats, tobacco, rice, 
hemp, indigo, potatoes, and every variety of vegetable, and last, though not least, 
that great lever of the world, cotton, whose name is king. Salt, we are defi- 
cient in, but we don’t obtain that article from the North; and as for coffee, we 
will filibuster about until we will have that article annexed. The culture of the 
grape is beginning to arrest the attention ofmany. We were told by Dr. Togno, 
of Abbeville, who is now engaged successfully in making wine, that this country 
is well adapted to it. All that is necessary is to understand it properly. Some 
predict that it is the province of the grape to civilize the world, to supersede 
the use of mountain dew. In France, we are told, it is a rare thing to see 
drunkenness, yet they all drink wine, more or less. All we want, then, to be 
a great agricultural people, is to reduce our farming more toa science. To cul- 
tivate less land, and cultivate it better, manure more and clear less. It is said, 
that the article of guano will make a great revolution in affairs. Fifty per cent. 
yield is what they estimate it at in the lower and middle districts, where they 
are using quantities of it. As regards the mineral resources of the South, every 
day is making greater developments. As for our manufacturing departments, 
we are sadly lukewarm. 

“ We must shake off that lethargy which has so long bound us, hand and foot. 
It is true, we have some few in existence, but none, comparatively speaking, 
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with what we ought to have. In — oY of the South, we have as fine 
water-power as there is any use for. en let us stud our streams with them, 
and no longer ect ourselves from the inclemency of the weather with Yankee 

ts—no longer hop the waltz, dance the polka, or cut the pigeon wing 
with the Northern slipper or fine prunella—no longer sweep our floors with their 
brooms, or drink water out of their pails, and a thousand other things that we 
ought to feel ashamed of: In other words, let's whip them with their own 
weapons, beat them at their own game. Let us disenthrall ourselves as much 
as possible from them, and we will then bring them to terms; or if not, when 
the day arrives for separation, we can, without inconvenience, fall back upon 
our own resources. e only wish that Mr. Boyce’s great hobby could be sue- 
cessfully carried out—direct trade, direct taxation. Let us all be equalized in 
making the revenue for defraying governmental expenses ; not have a tariff for 
the protection of one half of the government at the sacrifice of the other.” 


4.—MISSISSIPPI SEACOAST. 


AN earnest spirit seems to be at work in Mississippi looking to the connec- 
tion of her seacoast and interior country. The Democrat warmly espouses the 


cause, 
We are gratified to notice that the people of Mississippi are becoming alive to 
the vast, but as yet, almost dormant capacities of our seacoast and its splendid 
harbor. Not only throughout Mississippi, but in adjacent States, leading news- 
papers have occasionally directed public attention to the great natural advan- 
tages of Ship Island Harbor as a central commercial depot. The wonder is, 
that such a Rarbor—epacions, deep, safe, and easy of access—has been so long 
neglected, situated as it is on the richest commercial pathway in the world, com- 
manding as it does so important a portion of the Gulf of Mexico, adjacent as it 
is to one of the most extensive naval-timber forests in the world, and also to the 
most abundant cotton-growing regions under the sun. Opposite this magnificent 
harbor stretches the seacoast of Mississippi for sixty miles, and Nature évi- 
dently designed each for the other. Mississippi has too long neglected to devel- 
op the harbor facilities of our seacoast; she seems to have overlooked the fact 
that she had natural facilities for direct oceanic commerce. But there are now 
unmistakable indications of a more active and energetic spirit of improvement 
and enterprise than has hitherto marked the state policy of Mississippi; the 
ple are arousing to their duty with regard to our seacoast—they are no 
longer deaf to the music of the sounding sea—the noise of its waves has been 
borne from our shore upon the wings of the wind, to the cotton-covered valley 
of the Mississippi, and the snowy staple grows eager to take its way across to 
our seacoast. Everywhere throughout our State the people are anxious for 
the develepment of the maritime resources of our coast, and hence the zealous 
movement now going on to speedily construct a railroad connecting our sea- 
coast with the interior. The completion of the Ship Island Railroad would be 
the beginning of the advancement of. our seacoast interests. To construct that 
road is, therefore, the first object of all who desire the development of Mississip- 
pi’s maritime resources. It can be done, is strictly practicable, and everywhere 
the people have said, and are saying, it must be done, The Democracy of Mis- 
sissippi, in State, district, and county eonventions, have favorably recommended 
the project, and so also have our most eminent statesmen and financiers. The 
Board of Commissioners appointed at the last session of our State Legislature 
to take charge of the Ship Foland Railroad project, issued an address to the peo- 
ple of Mississippi on the subject, which clearly and forcibly demonstrated the 
necessity, the importance, and the practicability of the Ship Island Railroad en- 
terprise. Since the publication of that document, there has been a general ex- 
pression of public opinion throughout Mississippi on this subject, and that ex- 
prsenen is me meray? in favor of a speedy construction of the road. We 
ve no doubt that the $150,000 required as a basis for the organization of the 
company is already subscribed. 
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5.—FREE NEGROES. 


Ar a recent Convention of Slaveholders of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
the following resolutions were unanimously reported from the Committee on 


Business : 

Wuerzas, it has become manifest to the people of Maryland, that under the 
existing laws of the State in regard to the negro population, it is impossible to 
control and regulate that portion of the community in a proper manner; and, 
whereas, it is necessary that something should be done in view of the existence 
among us of the present immense number of free negroes—their habits of idle- 
ness and dissipation—the heavy cost of prosecutions against them for violations 
of our criminal law—the evil example and influence which they exert toward 
our slave population, rendering them dissatisfied with their Poses om and com- 
paratively worthless to their owners—their well-known tampering with slaves, and 
agency in inducing them to abscond from servitude; and whereas, Maryland is, 
and of right ought to continue, a slaveholding State, true to the interests of her 
Southern sisters, and herself; and whereas, we, a portion of her citizens, wish 
to inaugurate a system of legislation, having for its object not only the protec- 
tion of slaveholders, undisturbed in their right of property, but also the better 
regulation of all negroes, bond and free, within her limits, as well for the inter- 
ests of the white citizen as for that of the negroes themselves ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That free negroism and slavery are incompatible with each other, 
and should not be permitted longer to exist in their present relations, side by 
side, within the limits of the State. 

Resolved, That prompt and effective legislation upon this subject is absolute- 
ly essentia! to the interests of the people. 

Resolved, That although this Convention has not sufficiently considered the 
premises to enable them to recommend any particular plan to the action of the 
next General Assembly, yet they are satisfied that public sentiment is prepared 
for, and desires relief from the evils under which we are now laboring, which re- 
lief, in the opinion of this body, can only be obtained by a general expression of 
feeling from the people of the State in general convention assembled. 

Resolved, That in view of the above, the members of this body, citizens of the 
Eastern Shore, a section which has suffered more than any other from the influ- 
ence of abolitionism from abroad, and free-negroism in our midst, deem it right 
and proper to call upon the brethren throughout the State, not as slaveholders or 
as non-slaveholders, but as citizens of the commonwealth, to meet them in gen- 
eral convention in the city of Baltimore, on the second Wednesday in June, 
1859, for the purpose of devising some system, to be presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland at its next session, having for its object the better regulation of 
the negro population of this State ; each county and the city of Baltimore hav- 
ing the same representation which they now have in the Legislature of the 
State. 

Resolved, That a committee of seventeen persons be appointed by the Chair to 
draft an address to the people, setting forth the grievances under which we labor 
in reference to the matter above indicated, to be published in the newspapers in 
every county and the city of Baltimore, for a considerable length of time anterior 
to the period at which the State Convention is to be held. 


6.—THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SLAVERY. 


Tue New-Hampshire Statesman, a Republican paper, fixes the responsibility 


where it of right belongs. It says: 

So long as we subsist on the products of slave labor, our mouths ought to be 
closed with reference to the criminality of those who own and task the negroes. 
“ The receiver is as bad as the thief,” says the old proverb. If we would have 
our rebukes felt, we ought to be unstained with crime and to keep our hands 
pure from bribes. It would be instructive to ascertain how large a proportion of 
the productive industry of New-England is employed in the manufacture and 
sale of cotton cloth. In New-Hampshire several of our chief towns and cities 
are supported by this species of labor. The friends of the slave tell us that the 
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slave trade will never cease so long as there is a market for slaves. It is equally 
true, that slavery will never cease so long as slave labor is profitable to the 
owners. The price of cotton determines the price of the raisers of cotton. The 
consumption of cotton in our Northern mills determines the price of cotton in 
the market. Our extensive manufactories create a demand for the staple and 
increase its price. This tends directly to make slavery permanent, and prevent 
its abolition. Our factory operatives are daily riveting the chains of bondmen. 
Every turn of a factory water-wheel extorts new groans from the oppressed 
African. Still we exult in the prosperity of our manufactures. We work and 
wear the cotton that is stained with the blood and tears of unrequited laborers. 
Is this right? Can we consistently do this while the pulpit and the press every- 
where publish the evils of siavery, and pronounce it “the sum of human villa- 
nies?’ This is playing the part of Jacob to Amasa. We take the oppressed by 
the beard to salute them, and stab them in the fifth rib. We bewail their mis- 
fortune with hypocritical tears, and enjoy the fruit of their unpaid labor. Mr. 
Webster, in his 7th of March speech, demonstrated the fact, that the increased 
demand for cotton had given new value to the slave property, and stimulated the 
South to seek additional territory for the raising of this great Southern staple. 
Here lies the secret of Southern aggressions. They are moved by love of gain. 
Slavery is more profitable because cotton is dear. Cotton is dear because Eng- 
land and the free States are competitors in the Southern market for the raw 
material. These great manufacturing communities sustain slavery indirectly, 
and assail it directly through the press, the pulpit, and their political organiza- 
tions. The only way to ‘kill slavery is to starve it. Let the North have no 
dealings with the South, and slavery will receive a wound from which it can 
never recover. But this process dries up the fountain of our prosperity. We 
need the commerce of the South to keep our manufactories employed. When 
Southerners desert our market, a cry of distress comes up from Northern 
laborers. The papers in Lynn and Haverhill tell us that their population is 
suffering because the shoe-dealers come not from the South. The crisis has 
arrested trade there as well as here. Our places of popular resort have felt the 

ressure of the hard times, because the wealthy Southerners have remained at 

ome, or sought other places in which to spend their money. 


7.—WESTERN TEXAS. 


For some years the public eye has been directed to this region, as being the 
most important point of emigration extant. Of its future destiny of being in 
time the most populous, and in an agricultural point of view, nfost important of 
any of our new territories or acquisitions, none will deny. 

Matagorda bay comes in from the Gulf of Mexico, some hundred and fifty 
odd miles from Galveston bay. It is the most important commercial point in 
Texas. Running up a distance of some fifty miles, the towns situated on its 
borders we will give as they appear after entering the bay. Saluria, Powder 
Horn or Indianola and Lavaca. Matagorda City is situated about eighty-five 
miles in a southerly course from the Bar. The Caney river runs near it, On 
this stream is many extensive sugar plantations. The Texana river comes’into 
Matagorda bay, thirty miles up. The town of Texana is situated thirty-five miles 
up the river. From Indianola, small crafts and sail boats are constantly plying 
to Corpus Christi, and all the various points on the bay. Directly back of 
Matagorda bay is Espiniter Santa bay. The Guadalupe river empties into this 
bay ten miles up. 

The country immediately on Matagorda bay is of a sterile sandy nature, and 
yields but scanty crops. There is considerable business done at the points on 
this bay. Many vessels annually arrive. All the goods for merchants in the 
interior are landed here, and sent into the interior by means of ox-wagons. 

The Western Texas and San Antonio Gulf Railroad has its terminus at Port 
Lavaca. When this road is completed it will bring an immense country into 
close communication, and no doubt give a new impetus to things. 

After leaving the bay towns and penetrating into the interior, some eight or 
ten towns arejmet with. The most important, however, are Victoria, Goliad, 
Gonzales, Seguin, Richmond and Lockhart, &c. The most important city in 
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Western Texas, is San Antonio. Built entirely of stone, containing many old- 
timed relics of Mexican dynasty, and its mixed population of Mexican and every 
other nation of the Christian world, to the visitor it presents truly a business, 
bustling appearance. The far famed “ Alamo,” where David Crocket was killed, 
is in the suburbs of the town, and remains to this day as it was the day of the 
memorable siege and slaughter. Any one conversant with the story of Texas’ 
early history, can, within the enclosure of these walls, find ample food for thought. 
The San Antonio river runs directly through the city. It has its source ten miles 
out of town. The Mexican a 1s gradually, by degrees, disappearing 
from this city, although the Mexicans now number some fifteen hundred in 
Bexar county. Ona clear sunshiny day, on the banks of the river, scores of 
Mexican women may be seen washing. Ifever the Almighty endowed a chosen 
people to enjoy extreme happiness on this sublunary sphere, these women are 
the ones he selected. For, in their humble avocation, contentment and happi- 
ness are depicted in every lineament. 

Another antiquity is the ruins of several Mexican forts and churches, immense 
piles of stone, which, doubtless, had their origin two centuries ago. 

Constant communication is had here with the region known as El Paso Chi- 
huahua, and New-Mexico. It is nothing unusual to see here a Mexican trader 
enter the city from one of these points with a retinue of eighty or a hundred 
wagons, and depart with them loaded down with goods for which he has paid 
the specie. The police is better organized, the municipal regulations of the city 
more rigidly enfurced, and the general order and decorum of the streets, both 
day and night, are superior to many of our old Atlantic cities. 

o one desirous of visiting Western Texas, the best mode to get there would 
be to go by steamship to one of the bay towns, there purchase a horse and take 
4 leisurely. All the necessary accommodations for the traveler will be found on 
the route. 


8.—CORPUS CHRISTI AND WESTERN TEXAS. 


Tue following communication is very interesting,and we invite the author, 
who signs himself “ Amigo,” to continue the series : 


“As you have pee opened the pages of your valuable Revirw ‘for 
the discussion of all subjects of general Southern interest, as wellas a history 
of the several cities and counties, their resources, wealth, population, progress, 
c&ec.,’ I have concluded to call the attention of your readers to Western Texas 
generally, but more particularly to the city of Corpus Christi, which has 
heretofore attracted but little attention; but now this portion of the State is 
being rapidly settled, and is beginning to command that position she so justly 
merits from being the principal seaport for the entire country between the 
Merces and the Rio Grande, and a large portion of Northern Mexico, including 
Monterey, Zacatecas, and several important cities inthat Republic. It has been 
demonstrated this year beyond a doubt, that the seaboard of Texas is peculiar- 
ly adapted to the culture of Sea Island cotton, producing an article of superior 
staple, and yielding a much larger quantity to the acre than the Sea Island 
portions of Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. I am not prepared at this 
time to state the exact yield, but if you desire it I will, in a subsequent commu- 
nication, give you the average crop when gathered; also the price obtained. 
Our corn crops this year have been abundant, being ample for home consump- 
tion, and to supply emigrants—in short. everything planted this season has 
yielded an abundant harvest, and that, too, under the most unfavorable cireum- 
stances ; our lands were new, and our farmers had not time to make the neces- 
sary preparation for proper cultivation ; in addition to this, we had a severe 
drought, thus proving the adaptation of our soil for the culture of cotton, su- 
gar, and grain, with less rain than lands in most States, or, in the language of 
our farmers, our lands stand the drought. 

“ When we take into consideration the extent of this fertile country, and its 
rapid settlement by planters of wealth and intelligence, from nearly every 
Southern State, we can form some idea of the commerce that must at some 
not far distant day pass through Corpus Christi. In addition to our farming 
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interests, we havé one of the finest stock countries on the globe, both for 
horses, cattle, and sheep. In this country alone, we have now about 60,000 
head stock cattle, and large flocks of sheep, yielding a heavy annual income by 
the shipment of wool. Our stock of horses, mules, and brood mares, are exten- 
sive, and meet with a ready market at our Ranches, from drovers, who make 
frequent drives to Missouri, Arkansas, and other States ; the four counties ad- 
joining this each enjoy the same advantages in stock-raising that we do, and 
the business is carried on equally extensive. You are probably aware that 
the New-Orleans market is principally supplied with beef from Texas, and 
that the shipment of this one article is almost sufficient in itself to pay a line 
of steamers. Estimating the number of stock cattle in the counties of Merces, 
Live Oak, San Patricio, Refuigo, and Webb, at 60,000 head each, would give 
us 300,000 head—it is a very safe calculation to allow 10 per cent. for mar- 
ketable beeves, say four years old and upward, this would give us 30,000 
beeves annually to ship, which, at the present rates of freight from Indianola 
to New-Orleans, $7 per head, would amount to $210,000 for freight on beef 
alone. To make this, however, a certain and profitable investment, steam pro- 
pellers should be built expressly for the trade, with their decks so arranged 
that stock could be taken safely, and the lower hold well ventilated for 
freights, &¢., with a plain cabin to accommodate thirty ngers ; such a 
steamer could, in all probability, be built for $50,000 $60.0 ; and three 
would be required to make semi-weekly trips between this place and New- 
Orleans; they should not draw over seven or eight feet water when loaded. 

“T have already got this communication too long, and will conclude by say- 
ing, that if you desire it, I will continue the subject until I show what I intend- 
ed at the commencement: First, that Western Texas presents a wider and 
broader field for the enterprising farmer than most any other country. Second- 
ly, that Corpus Christi, from its position, is destined and must soon become an 
important commercial point. Thirdly, that the results which must necessarily 
follow the settlement of this country, are of vital importance to the peculiar 
institutions of the South. : 

“ As I before remarked, if you desire it, I ey to discuss these points fully 
through your Review, hoping to be able to benefit some. 


9.—MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


A writer in the Montgomery Mail, says: “On visiting Montgomery, I ex- 

pester to see a town in size somewhat like our Macon, or perhaps a little larger, 
at was not prepared to find the business part of your town so substantially 

built, or business brisker than in either Macon or Columbus. I should have 
formed no correct idea of Montgomery, had I not been buggied round by a 
friend, who showed me the many fine mansions, and tastefully built cottage- 
residences, which extended in every direction from Market and Commerce streets, 
for a mile or two, with their beautiful groves and flower gardens, and neatly 
trimmed shrubbery, bringing to mind the fabled spots where the sylphs of old 
played hide and seek. 

‘Montgomery is destined, ere many years, to rank the first among Southern 
inland towns. The wealth that surrounds it, and the railroads that are built, 
ouilding, and projected, are sure to double its present population. There is 
nowhere in the South a spot of ground more advantageously located, for build- 
ing up a great inland city, and this will inevitably be done, if a proper direction 
is given to the capital and enterprise which undoubtedly are possessed by the 
people of Montgomery. 

“The Statehouse, as viewed from Court Square, seemed rather small, but 
on going up nearer, it was found to be large coon particularly when I re- 
membered that everybody don’t go te the Alabama Legislature, as is almost the 
ease in Georgia, since our grand oid counties have been cut up, and divided into 
potato patches.” 
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10.—AFRICAN SLAVE CREW AT CHARLESTON. 


Tue Government has sent these unfortunates to Liberia. Upon the policy and 
ropriety of returning them at all, the New-York Courier and Enquirer, well 
= for its hostility to wrerion’ well remarks : “ Justice tangy: | did not re- 
quire it from us, for the original wrong was not with us. Even Charity might 
well halt in the matter, for we don’t read that even the good Samaritan went 
back to Jerusalem with the Jerusalem man who fell among thieves. Shall we 
send these three hundred people to Liberia? Will Liberia take them? What 
that little republic wants is an accession of civilization, not of barbarism. Shall 
the law be changed so that these negroes may be kepthere? Knowing nothing 
of our language or ways, these poor savages would be as utterly unable to take 
care of themselves as are children three years old. Who will care for them? 
Who can take proper care of them without being invested with authority over 
them, in other words, becoming their master? And yet it is the practice of this 
very thing that has for years been a standing ses. gy against England. She 
has again and again apprenticed her re-captured Africans to those who would 
take the guardianship of them and put them to useful work ; and this practical- 
ly has amounted to involuntary servitude, the very evil she is professing to com- 
bat. The subject is surrounded with difficulties. In the premises it is not easy 
to see what duty actually requires. The question is one of those ethical dilem- 
mas which sometimes arise in practical life, to solve which, even the wisest and 
best men are puzzled. Our government should take no final action in the dis- 
posal of these poor Africans, without mature consideration. 


11—THE CHURCHES AND SLAVERY. 


We desire to call the attention of those who believe in Missionary effort, or 
in proselyting the heathen to our Christian belief and mode of worship, to the 
following statistigs, showing the number of slaves connected with the different 
churches in the South : 





Connected with the Methodist Church, South, are........... 200,000 
Methodist, North, in Virginia and Maryland................ 15,000 
Missionary and Hard Shell Baptists................--0+005:- 175,000 
Old School Presbyterians ............c.ceesecrscccceceess 12,000 
New School Presbyterians, supposed. .........+..0+-+-+++4+ 6,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians ...........+0-+eeseceereerecess 20,000 
Protestant Episcopalians eo adie he RE Aad ate chats ae) 06 00 0.0) 7,000 
Campbellites, or Christian Church...........+-e0ees+++0005 10,000 
Pe er rrr rere 20,000 

Total colored membership, South............+-se0++++5 468,000 


It probably never occurred to a political preacher, when denouncing the 
“great and unchristian wrong of slavery,” that God’s ways are mysterious, and 
that even this “ unchristian and damnable” institution 1s effecting greater re- 
sults than all their Missionary enterprises. Yet so it is. 

The Knoxville Whig says : “It isa safe calculation to say, that three for every 
one conneeted with the churches, attend Divine Service on the Lord’s Day. in 
the extreme Southern States there are more, for the owners and overseers re- 
poe them, in many instances, to turn out to preaching generally. Then the 

65,000, multiplied by three, gives us one million three hundred and ninety-five 
thousand slaves in attendance on Divine service in the South every Sabbath. 

“ Millions of dollars have been spent, and hundreds of valuable lives lost in 
the attempt to evangelize Africa, and yet slavery—the abhorred, cursed, and re- 
viled institution of rete brought five times the number of negroes into 
the church than all the Missionary operations of the world combined. 

“ These facts are food for reflection. Self-righteous, and above the ways of 
humble godliness, as political preachers generally are, one would suppose such 
practical results would stagger their self-conceit and overweening confidence, 
that they are right in denouncing slavery, and God wrong in permitting it.” 
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Life of Bishop Capers, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South,1858.-This little 
volume, for which the public must be 
much indebted to Dr. W. M. Wightman, 
of Wofford College, S. C., will furnish 
some interesting material for an article 
in an early number of the Review. Dr. 
Capers was a pillar of light to the Meth- 
odists of our country, and was admired, 
esteemed, and beloved, everywhere. 


The Methodist Pulpit, South. Published 
William T. Smithson, for the ben- 

efit of the Methodist Church, South, 
in the City of Washington. pp. 318. 


* This is truly a valuable octavo of 
standard religious literature—worthy of 
the noble purpose for which it is pub- 
lished. It contains sermons from. nu- 
merous eminent divines of the Southern 
Methodist Chureh, (including Bisho 
Soule, Dr. Doggett, and others), hand- 
somely sak and embellished by 
eighteen superb steel-engraved and life- 
like portraits. It is justly character- 
ized asa gem of art and a treasury of 
sacred eloquence. 


Catechism of United States agg i 
Embracing the chief events in the 
History of the Nation from its earliest 


riod to the present time, By. B. 
. Carroll. Chceeten 8. C.: Me- 
Carter & Co. 1858. 


It is our intention to suggest to Mr. 
Carroll a few points which have oc- 
curred to us in looking over his Cate- 
chism, but it must be postponed to 
another month. The work has many 
and singular merits,and has been high] 
commended by the Gov. of South Car- 
olina in a recent message. We regret, 
however, to find the author using the 
word “ Nation” in the connection he 
does, on his title page, and diselaiming 
“sectional favor” (page iv.) for his book. 
In our opinion a school book of history 
cannot be made to answer the pur 
of the North and the South without 
danger of disguising great truths and 
principles. Our purpose is not, how- 
ever, to criticise, but ratherto commend 
the work of Mr. Carroll, which is a 
worthy contribution to the school liter- 
ature of the country, by an able scholar, 
experienced teacher, and accomplished 
man. 








The Cotton Manufacturing System.— 
Mr. E. Steadman written a work 
upon this subject to which reference 
was had in our pages last year, but if 
he will send us a copy, we will make 
some interesting and valuable extracts 
for the benefit of our readers. Mr. 
Steadman is a practical manufacturer, 
now residing at Lawrenceville, Georgia, 
and has the most extensive and va- 
ried experience in manufacturing mat- 
ters. 


Mr, Raymond Thomassy, who is now 
a resident of New-Orleans, and with 
whom we are in constant association, 
has addressed a memorial to the several 
Southern legislatures upon the subject 
of the promotion of salt manufactures 


at the South on a new process invented 
by himself, which has been frequently 
referred to in the ages of the Review. 


He is aiso engaged: in the preparation 
of an elaborate work upon Lak cine 
in all of its relations, and will at an 
early day give it to the press. In his 
arguments he assumes the following 
positions : 


1. The Southern sea-salt will compete tri- 
umphantly with the foreign salt, and will pre- 
vent from the South a yearly drain of nearly 
two millions of dollars, or will cause a better 
investment abroad of this money. At the 
same time, the foreign trade of salt being 
stopped, iron rails and other articles will be 
carried, instead of ballast, at a cheaper rate by 
ships coming from Liverpool toload American 
cotton. 

2. Instead of being used —_ for table con- 
sumption, the domestic sea-salt, thanks to tts 
trifling price, will be at hand for the most va- 
ried pur-uits, and willbe applied by millions 
and millions of bushels to industry and to ag- 





Y | riculture, especially to the improvement of 


your sandy pine land, and to the upland cotton 
plantations. 

3. As regards the use of salt for manuring 
the cotton plant, every one knows, that when 
made properly: it causes the superiority of the 
Sea Is! staple. For the same reason, it will 
improve the quality of the upland cotton, and 
will raise its marketable price. But at the 
same time, salt isa bulky merchandise to be 
carried through all the interior by the same 
cars that go to the seaboard loaded with agri- 
cultural products. So that this domestic arti- 
cle, used by millions of bushels, and increasing 
the freight of railroads, will secure new remu- 
nerations to railroad stockholders, thus help- 
ing at once the commercial and the agriculta- 
oat interests of the Southern States. 

4, The United Stutes — and Navy pro- 
visions, being cured alwa: th sea-salt, and 
never with the boiled salt of Liverpool, 
on account of its inferior quality, is prohibit- 
ed by the Federal Government. Thesaid pro- 
visions will require the Southern sea-salt, and 
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consequently the meat-curing establishments 
of the Northern and Western States will call 
on the Southern salt works, in order to have 
their indispensable supply. 

5. The Northern seaports of the Union, 
wanting also the same article for their fishe- 
ries, where the deliquescent salt of Li 
cannot be used, will exc’ their mere 
dise for the Southern and South Car- 
lina, and Georgia, or Florida, on the Atlantic 
coast, Louisiana or Texas on the Gulf ao 
will be again called on for another supply o! 
this domestic article, so much cheaper 
the foreign boiled salt. Thus, by Americani- 
sing the manufacture spoken of, the South can- 
not but see the ld advantages of this 
uw : ns) — will ae ay ye 

P lroad interests, us- 
trial ant sticultaral pursuits. 


Cause and Prevention of Yellow Fever. 
ar e are indebted to Dr. E. ent a 
a practisi hysician New- 
Orleans, but po Bre ne to Colum- 
bia, 8. C., for a copy of his most able 
work with this title, which has reached 
its third edition. Hereafter we shall 
examine it more minutely. [ft is suffi- 
cient to say now that Dr. ‘Barton was 
Chairman of the Committee on Epi- 
demiecs of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and that he has devoted his 
whole life to these subjects. He is good 
enough to furnish us a manuseript pros- 
pectus of a new work which we give to 
our readers. It will be published by 
ordpies, and embrace a statistical 
view of Louisiana and of New-Orleans, 
showing : 

ist. All, or nearly all the Meteorological Sta- 
tistics that have been made in the State 
for near half a century (in different parts 

of the State) by different observers. 
24 The Dynamics of the Mississippi River— 
weekly statements of its rise and fall, at 


different po for about the same od. 
Comparison of the Nile and ppi, in 
different beari 
3a. pe a setae account of the different 
ng @ same period—Sugar, 
Cotton, Rice, Indigo, &c. 
4th. The mortuary statistics, in great detail, 
and with different bearings, as 
a. Properly classified, according to their 


d. Weekly snovtalities dari epi 
ng every epi- 
demic of which there are records— 
yellow fever and cholera. 
¢. A minute table of all coroner's in- 
quest:—as far back as reeerds exist— 
in calendar form, showing the cause 
pd death in every case, properly classi- 


Sth. ‘Table showing—by seasons, dc—the in- 
eater 


muanes on the crops. iit 
a. rains, temperature, moisture 
and last ke ; 


b. relation the rain in one 
of the State bears to other parts, &c., 
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so as always to know the seasons of 
each, from any one —*, and hence 

_ ‘the health, crops, &c 
c. What condition influences the sour- 
ing of flour, the spoiling of provisions, 


&e to dr &c., and the 
Sexinaion Uhneetess ee . 


6th. The effect of all these influences (climate, 
&c.) on the different populations, accord- 
ing to nativity, color, sex, age , &c., a8 de- 
duced from the mortuary re . 

Tth. Sani maps of the State, showing, by 
different colors, the sanitary condition of 
any parish in the State—in three series, 

ie: 


a. In relation to the zymotic omy om 
or from fevers, bowel complaints, &c. 

6. Of the more or less prevalence of 
consumption. 

e. Embracing all other pulmonary dis- 
a as catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, 


c. 

To be colored and classed so as to exhibit 

the greater or less prevalence ofeach of 
these in every part of the State. 

— moral amet bearing = the State, 

mperance statistics, &e. 

Oth. The nativities of the different popula- 
tions—amount, color, sex—with their rel- 
ative and ve increase, &c. 

With a preliminary chapter on the improvable 
condition of the State, the amount of land 
under water, or subject to overflow, &c., 
&c.—the acts and laws in relation thereto, 
United States, State, parish and city. 

This work is expected to be comprised im a 
large octavo volume of about 390 Pages, 

with numerous maps, charts, tables, &c. 
We had occasion, not long since, to 


refer toanadvertisement which appears 
inour pages, of West’s Improved p- 
Since then the highest premium has 


been awarded to it by the National Ag- 
ricultural Society at its Fair in Rich- 
mond. This pump is not only very 
simple in construction, of easy repair, 
and not liable to injury, but is also 
werful in action, bo forcing and 
ifting a continuous stream, answering as 
well for a fire and irrigating engine. 


We are now writing in our old quar- 
ters me New-Orleans, where y ve 
again become a fixture, hoping long to 
remain such, and to enjoy the associa- 
ms of a a whom we neve 

n so much se in the past few 
years. The weather is mild and geni- 
al; all nature seems to be in bloom, 


resenting an agreeable contrast to the 
i. frosts we have left behind ws. 


Several interesting works from pub- 
lishers are received too late for notice in 
the present number of the Review, but 
they will receive i 


in our February 7 
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CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS: 


made from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 


healthful. 
It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 


usually baked. 
WING’S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the ene and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. ; 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the parations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
— and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 

ne zest. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 


CRACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Lyncn 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in cence, Uernay will find them very agreeable. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER 1$ STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 


Farina Crackers. 

WING’S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSO N & CO., 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK, 


MANUFACTORY, BOSTON. 


MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 


Biue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 
Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 

“From experiments instituted y Fao iu 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
months, I am fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi- 


nence it has always sustained for legibility, and ey 4 : hy ae ie Mei 
AMES BR. » M. D., Chemist. 








“New-Yorx, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 
Balances and Scalcs. 








L. STEPHENSON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 


(SYVCcERSsSsOoOnRsSs FO DEARBORN.) 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 


We are the manufacturers of the “DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” whi 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. * - Bs” WHA ME Spo 
AGENTS—Octavius Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. E. Beeglle & ©o., New-Orleans. an-ly 











THE GREAT INVENTION—OCLOTHING WITHOUT SEAM. 
Manufactured enly at Matteawan, New-York, by the 


SEAMLESS CLOTHING MANUPACTURING €0., 


AND SOLD AT ITs DEPOT, 
NO. 39 MURRAY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
C. E. LATIMER, Agent Sales Department. 





Overcoats, Business Con Pilet Coats, Pea Jackets, Pants, Vests, 
Men’s and Women’s Leggins, Shoes, Gaiters, Mittens, &c., 


Of-great variety and most desirable styles. 


These fabrics are woven in the wool without any seam, will always retain their shape, and, 
in point of strength, warmth, durability, cheapness, and all other desirable qualities, are um 
questionably superior to any other styles of Clothing—as all who test them must admit. 


Dealers in Clothing are invited to call and examine. 





Unitep Starss Steam Fricats NiaGaRA, 
“ New-York, August 27, 1858. 
“Str: Previous to the sailing of the Niagara, on her late expedition to assist in laying down 
the great Atlantic Telegraph Cable, I furnished myself with a suit of your Seamless Clothing, 
and during that expedition gave them an imp l testing, and have no hesitation in saying 
that they were the most serviceable suit I ever owned—being not only warm, and impenetrable 
to the cold, but they are all that one needs for all kinds of weather, and they both look and 
wear well. During my stay in England, I visited the mining districts in their rainy seaso 
and so much was your coatadmired, that one of the largest firms engaged in mining, requeste 
= to get you to forward them, by the first steamer for Southampton, fifty of your coats for 
eir own use. 
“You are at liderty to use this as you may see fit, as I have the coat, &c., to show after the 
service they have rendered me. 
“Your obedient servant, &c., 
“H. P. LESLIE, U.S. Navy.” 


Me .C. E. LATIMER, Sales Agent for Seamless Clothing Manufacturing Company, 39 ray val 
oct-5m 


“THE WONDERFUL PUMP.” 


This recently invented PUMP stands without a rival! It is made 
of wrought and cast iron, works by hand and lever er IN 
ALL DE S UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. It 
is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $20 to $80—and 
can be mae with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will not freeze; raises 
from ten to fifty gallons per minute, and is 

Warranted in every particular. 

As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are attached to short, rivet-iinked chains, which pass around 

ulleys, and fasten to the pistons, causing a perfectly regular motion 

and out, making it a 

‘*‘DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,"’ 


driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 
Drawings and full particulars sent free. 
Address JAMES M. EDNEY, 
dec-ly 147 Chambers-street, New-York. 


GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON, 


MARSHALL, GRIFFIN & CO.,, 
Proprietors of the UW, &, Solnculeten ge ad Penn Treaty Steam 


Manufacturers of the AMERICAN GALVANIZED SHEET IRON CHAROOAL BLOOM ; 
best Refined and Common Sheet and Flue Iron; have constantly on hand, at their Warehouse, 
a full assortment of Galvanized Sheet Iron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, and Band Iron; Galvan- 
ized Nails, Spikes, Wire, Rivets, &c.; Galvanized, Neer omy and Plain Roofing Iron; Gal- 
vanic Protected and Painted Roofing fron. Also, Sheet Iron, coated with Poleux Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin; Charcoal Bloom ; 
best Refined and Common Black Sheet Iron—all numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclusive, up 
to 36 inches wide, and made to pattern. 

All kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Galvanized to order. 

(> Orders taken for Iron Truss, Frame, and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Iron. 

math omy is the only establishment in the United States prepared to Galvanize Tele- 
graph Wires. 

Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizing Works, No. 1142 North Front-street ; Rolling Mill, cor- 
ser Beach and Marlborough-streets, Philadelphia, Pa. dec-6mos 
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We would introduce to your notice a 


Roller Gin, for Short Staple Cotton, 


A machine which has been long sought for. This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar 
construction, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed 
in the Roller tangentially to its axis, so that they always present needle points 
with broad backs, and are so close ether t nothing but Cotton can be 
secreted between them, leaving the and Trash upon the surface, and the 
Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the Roller, sharpens them. In 
connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight-edge,” which 
acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do upon 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby 
STRAIGHTENING THE FIBRE, preventing aLtocetuer the Happing of the 
Cotton, and in no Mawyer shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from 
the Roller with the Brush, and thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. 
The machine is simple in its construction, having but two motions, the “ Roller” 
and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of order, nor to take fire, as the 
Saw Gin, and oceupies much less space, and requires less power than a Saw 
Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the ity of 500 pounds of Lint in two 
hours, occupies a space of five and a half by e feet, and can be driven 
with three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin is, that it takes 
the cotton from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin 
sheet, as it passes beyond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the 
Cotton in a superior manner, whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is 
carried upon the top of it, dividing the two at that point, and following a 
Curved Iron or Shell, is returned to the Cylinder, forming a Roll of about 
eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Polls, and Trash, being retained in the Breast 
by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved Iron or Shell is eapable of ae eed 
so as to press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as ay “nc desired. 
Anything can be placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, h, Bolls, 
c&c., as the Roller receives and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects 
ALL extraneous matter. This isa novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly 
adapts it to the wants of large planters who are short-handed, and gather their 
Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 1 to 1} cents per 
pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
For further information, apply to 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, 


No. 68 Exchange Place, Baltimere, Md. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Included in which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of Old Rye 
Whiskey in the United States. ** Baker,” * Martin,” Ne Plas Ultra, XXXXX, 1847, “do., XXXX, 
1851,” “ Extra Superior, XXX,” “ Superior, XX.” “Monongahela, X,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits. Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters, Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Lavender, 
and Wild Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be unsurpassed and to give satisfaction, or be taken 












COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessey, Pinet, Martel, &c. 

ROCHELLE BRANDIES.—Seignette, Pelleyvoisin, Durand & Co. 

HOLLAND GIN.—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear, &c. 

WIN Es.—Comprising Champagne, Sherry, Pert, Madeira, &c. 

The Lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on Credit to approved parties. 





COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE, 


AND 


Copper Riveted Leather Band Factory. 


All made of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops. 
Locomotive Builders, Railroads, &c., &c. 

Rersr to—Chancey Brooks, Esq., President B. & O. 
R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery B. & O. B.R. 
Co. 

Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. &c. 

Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 

JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st , Baltimore, Md. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE & HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country. 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes. 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any sige or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-3mos 


VESETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


=. A. DRHEF, 


NURSERY AND SEEDSMAN, 


WO. 327 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELP HI1.4, 


Offers for sale a complete stock of fresh and genuine SEEDS, principally of his own growth, 
witb all the newest and most approved imported varieties. 


SHEDS BY MAIL. 


Flower and choice Garden Seeds can be conveniently forwarded by mail, at a trifling ex- 
pense. Catalogues, with every information. will be sent to all applicants, 
ALSO—A large stock of Premium Everblooming 


Roses, Dahlias, Greenhouse Plants, Bulbous Roots, Grapevines, &e, &e. 
{> Dealers supplied on liberal terms. jan-2mos 


CANCER CURED. 


CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &., CURED, 
WiTHOUT SURGICAL OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO, 


NO. 50 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseasea, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiorfty of their mode of treatment over all other 
known systems. 

Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. ).. & Co.; or their pamphlet 
on Cancer will be sent to any P. 0. address, free of charge. It contains much valuable infor- 
mation. dec-ly 





























IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
CONSUMPTION, 


AND ALL 


DISEASES OF THR LUNGS AND THROAT, 


CAN BE 
CURED BY INHALATION, 


Which conveys the remedies to the cavities in the lungs, through the air passages, and coming 
in direct contact with the disease, neutralizes the tubercular matter, allays the cough, causes 
a free and easy expectoration, heals the lungs, purifies the blood, imparts renewed vitality to 
the nervous system, giving that tone and energy so indispensable for the restoration of health. 
To be able to state confidently that Consumption is curable by inhalation, is to me a source 
of unalloyed pleasure. It is as much under the control of medical treatment as any other 
formidable disease ; ninety out of every hundred cases can be cured in the first stages, and 
fifty per cent. in the second; but, in the third stage, itis impossible to save more than five 

r cent., for the Lungs are so cut up by the disease as to bid defiance to medical skill. Even, 

owever, in the last stages, Inhalation affords extraordinary relief to the suffering attending 
this fearful scourge, which annually destroys ninety-five thousand persons in the United 
States alone; and a correct calculation shows, that of the present population of the earth, 
eighty millions are destined to fill the Consumptive’s grave. 

Truly, the quiver of Death has no arrow so fatal as consumption. In all ages it has been 
the great enemy of life, for it spares neither age nor sex, but sweeps off alike the brave, the 
beautiful, the graceful, and the gifted. By the help of that Supreme Being from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, Iam enabled to offer to the afflicted a permanent and speedy cure 
for Consumption. The first cause of tubercles is from impure blood, and the immediate effect 
produced by their deposition in the lungs, is to prevent the free admission of air into the air- 
cells, which causes a weakened vitality through the entire system. Then, surely, it is more 
rational to expect greater good from medicines entering the cavities cf the Lungs, than from 
those administered through the stomach. The patient will always find the Lungs free, and 
the breathing easy, after inhaling remedies, Thus, inhalation is a local remedy, neverthe- 
less it acts constitutionally, and with more pewer and certainty than remedies administered 
by the stomach. To prove the powerful and direst influence of this mode of administration, 
chicsofiem inhaled will entirely destroy sersibility in a few minutes, ae the entire 
nervous system, so that a limb = be amputated without the slightest pain. Inhaling the 
ordinary burning gas will destroy life in a few hours. 

The inhalation of ammonia will rouse the system, when fainting or apparently dead. The 
odor of many of the medicines is perceptible in the skin, a few minutes after being inhaled, 
and may be immediately detected in the bleod. A convincing proof of the constitutional 
effects of inhalation, is the fact that sickness is always produced by breathing foul air. Is 
this not positive evidence that Be os remedies, carefully —— and judiciously adminis- 
tered through the Lungs, should produce the happiest results? During eighteen years prac- 
tice, many thousands, suffering from diseases of the Lungs and Throat, have been under my 
care, and I have effected many remarkable cures, even after the sufferers had been pronounced 
in the last stages, which fully satisfies me that Consumption is no longér a fatal disease. My 
treatment of Consumption is original, and founded on long experience, and a thorough inves- 
tigation. My perfect acquaintance with the nature of tubercles, &c., enables me to distin- 
guish, readily, the various forms of disease that simulate Consumption, and apply the proper 
remedies—rarely being mistaken, even in a single case. This familiarity, in connection with 
certain pathological and microscopic discoveries, enables me to relieve the Lungs from the 
effects of contracted chests, to enlarge the chest, purify the blood, impart to it renewed vital- 
ity, giving energy and tone to the entire system. 


MEDICINES, with full directions, sent to any part of the United States and Canadas, by 
patients communicating their symptoms by letter. But the cure would be more certain if 
the patient should pay me a visit, which would give an opportunity to examine the Lungs, 
and enable me to prescribe with much greater certainty, and then the cure could be effected 
without my seeing the patient again. 








#.* All letters asking advice must contain a postage-stamp. Address 
Go. WW. GRAHAM, M. D., 
BOX NO. 53, 

Office, 1131 Filbert-street (old No. 109,) below Twelfth-street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DR. BARNES? 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronic or Acute Complaint of 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulency, and Colic, are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers of A and Kinsley & Co.'s kx ress; used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Roads. 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 
A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to faib 
DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been ew: 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumati«m, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from work. 


BRA Swe © A te V Uo. 
Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cure of Carbuncles and Boils. 
COUGH SYRUP. 

A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption, 

DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. : 

Prepared only at 338 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

All orders directed to JOHN R. S. BARNES,.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 


= R. BUIST, 
NURSERYMAN AND SEEDGROWER, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Offers every assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Greenhouse and Hothouse Planta, 
Grape Vines, Roses, and the rarest Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Also, Vegetable, Flower, and 
Field Seeds, of the best and purest sorts. 

Catalogues supplied.—Stock unequalled. 

R. BUIST, NURSERYMNAN AND SEEDGROWER, 
922 AND 924 MARKET-ST, PHILADELPHIA. 


3m-dee >> Dealers supplied. 


tT oe Sy Are admitted to be more 
a SSssss\4_stthan ordinary reliable, and be- 
W rr S ing known already throughout 


the length and breadth of the 
land, do not require an extend- 
ed advertisement. The parent 
eS concern at Philadelphia, and 
he branches at Charleston, 8. C., and St. Louis, Mo., are, as usual, each 
fully supplied. 











DAVID LANDRETH & SON. 
Ea Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, 1859, gratis to all applicants. 
[8m-dee. 
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a Irow bee ate 4 to7 inchesbore, fi m, Gas, Water, &é" 


with T's, L’s, S es, &c., with Scremaipinte vem tubes. 
eras ED TuBEs, =. 
~ Boicer Fives, Lap W 14 to 8 es outside diameter, cut to specific length, 
» 20 feét or under. 


ees Wet Pirss 6f Wrought “Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out, 

OILS OF TuBE, for boiling and evaporating by steam or hot water. 

Forese Coms, for Blast Furnaces, and Tube cut and fittédito plans and specifiga- 
tions sent. 

WARMING AND Vertitatixe Steam Apparatus, of the most approved plans, for 

" Factories, Public ngs, Hotels, Private. Dwelli Green Houses, &¢., 

» constracted and to the buildings to be warmed. 

Tron anv Brass Castin every description. . 

Hor Warsr Aprara » Tasker’s Patent Self- -Regulating Hot Water Apparatuk 
for Private Dwellings; School Houses. Hospitals, _ &e. . 

by 
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sor een TASH ER c& 'cO., 


Gis Wonxs Casrixos. Retorts and Beiigh Castings, for Coal Gas Works; 
Bends, Branches, Drips,déc. 
oe Apparatus, for Factories, Public Buildings, Hospitals, and Private 
ngs. 
AgTgsian Wet Prez, of Cast Iron, 6, 8/10, and 12fnches diameter, with wrought 
bands or screw coupled, flash inside and out. 
Gaeen House Pires and Borers. Fire Doors atid Frames, Hot’Water Pipes for 
Foreing Beds, Piheries, &c. 
Corumna, Conduit 7 = Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 
Batu Tyas, Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and traps, and Water Closet arrange- 
SCREWING Macuingé, Drill Stécks, Stocks and Dies, Taps, Reamers, Drills, Pi 


— and a géperal assortment of Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools and mai 
riais. 
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WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 
Preserved Onions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 


215 AND 217 FRONT-STREET, 





jone-ly WEWcTORK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 
HEW-HAVER ARMS COMPARY, 
Psa W-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 


RIFLES, CARBINES, AND LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 


TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 
THIRTY BALIS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
ioly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 











JOHN 0. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. Cc. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soup and Patent Refined Mould Gandles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY S04Ps, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112.CLIFF-STREET, 
jaly-lyr NEW-yYORE. 
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‘The United States Mail S: jnenened Fulton, 2,500 
J. A. Wotton, Commande ry mil hove ew fe Yote Marea a and hampton, in the vor 1, 
on the following days: 


1858. 1858. 1858. 
LEAVE NEW-YORK. LEAVE HAVRE. SOUTIIAMPTON. 
Sapp Metartag, Jone 26th | Fulton, meter June 29th ralton ednexd’ y; beg 
° duly ith Argo, ps rae 27th br July 
a eee 9 a 
Arago, Oct. 16th Fulton, « Oct.” 19th | Fulton, . “ Hg 20th 
Fulton, se Nov. 18th |} Arago, - Noy. 16th prego: “ Nov. lith 
3 peer Dec. Mth} Fulton, po Dec, 14th | Fulton, iio Dec. 15th 
Fulton, Saturday, Jan. th ©, Muesday,, Jan. 11th | Aragoy Wednesd’y, Jan. 19th 
of 
i: kere tae sie: cee 
. April 2d| Pulte - April 5th a April 6th 
Fulton “ April 30th | Arago. « May 3d “ May h 
Arago, =“ May 28th|Pulton,, “ | May Sist Poiten, “ June Ist 
Arago,' June 2th} Arago, “ June 29th 








These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
pe age been byes ne ye hull an oot mechinente a ry, to so that a the 
@ ships have five r- phi le pum 8 1@ engines, so 
event of collision, or stranding, water could reach them; a Fe We seupertui being 
work, the rafety of the vessel and would be secured. Recent hepegiact “ +4 
monstrated the ab-olute pe of this mode of construction. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


¢ 
From aha to a or eet, 1st _— aS Saale ot READ ee $150 
ow BEF acccastne si cenceradens 15 
From Havre or Poulin r>t to Leah n bo ir to eee 
» = ee  cccns-ceethacnes eceses 350 fra. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie délivered in London. ‘No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
whet on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

freight or passage, apply to 


Agent, 7 Broadwa, 
Tees TeeLine Havre. - 
& CO., South: nm. 
sept-ly EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paris. 





THE BOUDOIR SEWING MACHINE, 


(DANIEL HARRIS, PATENTHE,) 


Is now so generally in use (being the family favorite) that epecial reference, with a view to 
ve its utility or value, has become wnnecessary, Those about. nana will find four pat- 
rns to relect from, at 444 Broadway, New-York. Prices from 
o. C. MUNSON, erty 


P/8.—Circulars and samples of work by mail, if desired. 


PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO MANUFACTURER, 


No. 42 Chatham-street, Vew- York. 
(> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sont sept-ly 














GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS 


In first-class Engravings, will be made wnfil farther notice, on 11 cash purchases of 


aia AVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &e., &e: = 


Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the lowest market prices, and the 
of selecting said deduction from an tfmménse stock, and great variety of FINE ENG 
vINGS, given to each purcharer. 
oP our LOOKING-GLASS Department Faw eg we had ee ovece variety of Pier, Wall, and Man- 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture + of our own éxclusive manufac- 
ture, from choice and original designs, not yoreedy to to be btained, and of superior quality. 
In onr FINE ART Department will be found first-class impressions of all the finest Euro- 
pean Engravings, with a general assortment of desirable publications. 
In our ARTIST MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
uisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pu 
The usual discount to the Trade and Schools, Orders peteesipeneny filled, and :packed 
with the utmost care. Rd e economist, and all desirous of obtaining stiperior quality = 
at moderate prices, the above presents unusual advan 


write ties earns: WILLIAMS & CO.,*© 
may-ly 853 Broadway, New. Work: 


GLENN c& co.. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfumery, Cosmetics, and Toilet Soaps, 


No. 726 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


Double Extracts for the Handkerchief, &c., Hair Oils and Pomades, 
Preparations for the Teeth, Eau Lustralé Mair Restorative, 
Aromatic Vinegar, Fine Toilet Soaps, &c., &c. 

GLENN & CO. would respectfully inform dealers that they can always find, at their estab- 
--y t, a vary | assortment of goods in their line, and would assure dealers in ‘them that 
sold by them are manufaetured of the purest ingredients, and by none but the most 

sxiltfal and experienced workmen. ne-ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Mantifacturers of every description of WAGONS. 
OCANTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, R 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS and TRUG. 

Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
ptom pt attention, and executed on the most liberal 





















ents.—Mesers. Phelps, Carr & Co., New Orleans; 
ewell & Filter, Mobile. Ala.; H. FP. Baker & 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian- 
gee 3 d. Sorley, Galyeston, J. J. Cote & Co., an Yr Groesbeck, on Astawte, 


VBALLARN VRBLES. 


a +e 
| ~» RPHHELAWN’sS 
Improved Billiard Tables and Combination Cushions, 
PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT, 
Dated February 19, 1856, October man December 8, 1857, Jesmne 12, 1858. 


sul pcheaen aakioc uierria 


a Salew'room, 786 ye = Broadway. UALR 
may-ly mA O'CONNOR & Snore sgh Manufacturers, 








U-tar : ’ 4 ie , 
“ (O58 65 any 











MANIPCLATED OR PHONPHOPHRGVLAN ct 


Containing Ammonia 8 per cent., Phosphate of Lime, 45 to 50 per cent. 


The above fertilizer is Peruvian Guano, so modified as to ‘remedy itd radical defect, vis.: 
that of exhausting the soil. Its finely pulverized ‘condition, its superior nt qualities 
and less price, must render it desirable to the consumers of 48 ' 

To parties wishing further information, we will forward by mail a pamphlet, containing s 
demonstration of its superiority, based upon received principles of Agricultural Chemistry, 
with a detailed account of its production. We have no secret in its preparation, but submit it 
to an enlirhtened public upon principle and ite own merits. The pamphlet may also be had of 
the following Agents, who are also prepared to furnish the Guano. 

The extensive use of the above article for the two past years, renders a more extended notite 


necessary. 

The advantages we claim for this article over Peruvian Guano, and all other fertilizers, are 
briefly the following: 1st. It is equal to Peruvian on the first crop. 2d. The product of grain 
will be better ‘developed and heavier, because it affords an abundance of the element which 
forms the grain, (Phosphate of Lime,) which is not the case with Peruvian. 3d. It is far more 

ermanent in effect, because it contains nearly double the quantity of Phosphate of Lime. 4th. 
ing in a finely pulverized condition, ahd free from lumps, a uniform distribution may be 
made over a field. 5th. There is no loss from lumps, every particle being available, and it re- 
quires no preparation by pounding, sifting, &c., to render it fit for'use. 6th. It is superior to 
all manufactured articles, because it contains more Ammonia, and more Phosphates, and is the 
natural Guano, Tth. It is cheaper! * 

The article is put in strong bags, of convenient size, and sold by the ton of 2,000 pounds.’ Its 

price will vary with that of Peruvian and the Phosphatic Guanos. | 
OHN 8. REESE & O©0., Office, 77 South-streot, (up stairs,) Baltimore. 

Sepoliee may be obtained from the following en thorions agente ’ 

J.G. Waters & Co., Georgetown, D, C. , James H. t & Co., Point Rocks, Md; A, K. 
Phillips & Co., Fredericksburgy Va.; 3. T. Winston & Richmond, Va.; Peebles & White, 
Petersburg, Va.; William A. Miller, Pa beth wit nd & Reynolds, Norfolk, Va.; R. 
Norfieet, Tarboro’, N. ©.; De Rosset & Bro wil m, N. C.; James Gallsden & Co. 
Charleston. 8. C.; Wheat & Bro., Alexandria, Va, ; Acree & Turner, Walkerton, Va. jan-ly 


CHANGE OF SCHEDULE, 
To take effect on Georgia Railroad, December 28, 1857. 





Leave Augusta.... 2 30 a, my ant ‘ - p.m, Athens Branch—Sundays excepted, 
Arrive at Atianta..11 36a, m., an &. ™.| Leave Augusta... ......0.0 ivi i 
Leave Atlanta... .12 00a. m., and 10.008. m.| Leave Atianta..........+00+.. 12 00 Night 
Arrive at Augusta. 8 56a. m., and 7.00 p. m.| Arrive at Athems...............10 80, Day 
Sunday Trains, leaving Augusta 4p. m-and | Leave Athens ................ 12 00, Night. 
Atlanta 12, night, discontinued. ‘(The 2 30 a. | Arrive at/Augusta,........... 9 00, Morning. 
m. Train from Augusta connects through to | Arrive at Atlanta......... +++ 84, Morning. 
Memphis.) Washington Branch—Daily Train—Sundays 
‘ A ‘ ilroad. exe > 
Comes) was Se Coa Leave Aiguita...i.:.0...000 2 20, Night. 
Arrive at Augusta.. 1 00 a. m.,and 2 30 p. m. | Leave Atlanta.............-.. 12 00, Night.” ., 
Leaye Augusta....10 00a. mand 8 05 p. m.| Arrive at Washington.... .... 7 35, Morning. 
: . On, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, an 
Western and Atlantic Railroad. Extra Train Leaves W, on at 1 45, a 


Arrive at Atlanta..11 22 p.m.,and 9 33. m: | ingyand connects withthe down Day Passenger 
Leave Atlanta...... 4 45 a.m.,and 12 30p.m-| Train from Atlanta, and returning to Wash- 
ington at 5 45, Evening. . 





Atlanta and ei age Ww. aa s aif 
Arrive at Atlanta..10 15 p. m., an ®: ™. | teaveAupusta!”.!°3./ 2... ‘ 
Leave Atlanta..... 2-00. m', and? 400 p-m™| Teave Atlanta......--...... 10 00° Moraine, 

Mac Railroad. Arrive at Warrenton.......... 8 00, E 9 
we and Wigatene ; Leaye Warrenton.. tegpnep sere 3 30, Evening 
Arrive at Atlanta.. 8 20a,.m., and 5 od Day Arrive at Agusta ..)........ 7 00, Ev 
Leave Atlanta. ...12 00 p. m., and 12 Night. | Arrive at Atlanta............. 1 14, Night. 
sept-3m GEORGE YOUNGE, General Superintendent. 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 


Are twin curatives, derived from one 
origin. The vegetable productions of 
the soil, they act in unison on the 
system, the one internally upon the 
secretions of the body. and the other 
extern through the countless ori- 
fices.of the skin, cleansing and recu- 
, perating the vital orgauization. 
b oe old at the manufactory, No. 
<= §0 Maiden Lane, New-York, and by 
all Druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per 
box or pot. 











PATARARG HE ninrqung INSTITUTE, 


a : ¢ ‘Sas 
- r a4 Ones 
The Trustees of the rl her tentas announce to the public daa wh th 
oe and improvements commenced by them a year ago, in accordance with the eieines 
ns, are Now complete, These improvements have not been with a view to in- 


crew «the schoo i for the greater convenience ant comfort of the u number of pupils. 
handsome wes most appropriate structure, for the exclusive use of the 


conan the ieatheate pare ry peng it is most complete, It is furnished with 
a new organ, of fine cons and ex t tone. 

Phe administration of Mr, for the A igek year and the present, has been attended with 
unprecedented success, and the Trustees feel themselves fally. justi justified in recommending the 


Institute to the continued favor of the South 
It has pre-eminenee in healthfulness. The pupils avoiding, on the one hand, the debilitating 
effects of a Southern climate, and on the other, the rigors of the North, have few of the inter- 
eis sa incident to both these climates. 
t is sufficiently near to the city of “Baltimore to enjoy the benefits ofa city without any.of 





its evi: 
ion Institution of learning, it bas the adva of a full organization, a resident chaplain, 
and a corps of accomplished teachers and pro , called together from time to time in the 


long experience of those having charge of the ne taasitate. 


The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute, having been duly notified by Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps of her intention to resign her office of Principal at the close of the present school year, 
have elected Rosext H. AncueERr, Bsq., as her successor, The eminent suceess of Mr. Archer, 
im conducting foc many years a School for Young Ladies in the city of Baltimore, entitles him 
so our confidence as a person peculiarly qualified to maintain the pr t high standing, and 
insure the permanent prosperity of the L{nstitution ; and with this view we are engaged in the 
erection of another building in addition to the present ponee accommodations of the In- 
stitute. CHAS. W. DORSEY, President. M. DENNY, M. D., Secretary. 


T. WATKINS LIGON, E. HAMMOND, JOHN P. cuencnie jan-ly 


HOWE’S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


It is truly a luxurious article.— US, Are, They_are ali the inventor claims for them.— 
Has accomplished the object desired.—Home | Lake Miner. 
Journal, The “ Invalid’s oy is particularly valuable.— 


Will be universally used Times. ‘s 
Excels everything else in that line.—Daily | We ¢ tiahesitatingly advise our friends to buy it. 


News. 
A most i nvaluable invention.— Timesand Mes- Brery family will certainly adopt it —~—Lowis- 


senger- 
We have no hesitation in recommending it.— | We are satisfied with our investment.—~ West- 
Mer. . ville ( Ind.) Herald. 
It is easy, Iuxurious, cheap. We speak ad- | The greatest of luxuries.—Ladies’ New. 
visedly.— Atlas. No per-on can afford to dispense wi 
We meee them to be just the thing.—Ohio| Sunda 


Farme 
Is uiverally admired and applauded..—Com. 
The pati are unanimous inits praise.—Balt. 


The most ve invention ever intro- . 
duted.—Cleveland Plain Dealer It must always be a great favorite.—Hotel Di- 


For sickness it mast be invaluable. Hartford rectory. 
its use woos sleep to the eyelids.—S. I. Chro- 


Press. 
It > — durable, and chezp—Chicago Tri- nicle. 
: Every “Angel of ths Household” wilt adopt 


mene and _ not get out of repair—j| them—Newark Advertiser. 
Something entirely new, and of great value.— 


is Toco among modern inventions.— Southern Monitor. 
Luxurious, durable, simple, and economical.— 
Y to every part of the body.—Yalley Far- Newark Register. 

Z Recommended by ‘all who have used them.— 


mer, 
It far excéeds our expectations.—Lowisville Orleans A 
Courier. Cool, compaet, portable, durable, cheap, clean- 
Knickerbocker 


Commends itself to every lover of easy repose. ly, and deligntfal.— 








y Atlas. ; 
Being of good steel, will last for ever.—Cleve. 
Herald. 
The bed costs less with than without it.-- The 
Farmer, 
It is precisely the article wanted.-~-Meéreantile 
Traveller 





—N. ¥. gelist. The Company, ot at the present supply all 
Must nee for itself a universal demand.— orde Ne Y. Mercury 

New- Yorker. This within the reach of ourh family,— Dei. 
Truly, it is an ease tothe weary in limb.—Put-| Gazette. 

nam’s Monthly. It ts the ne plus ultra of what it purports to be. 
Can be fitted to any ordinary bedstead.—Spi- | —Medina Tridune. 

ritual Tel. 

The unparalleled success ‘of the Elliptic Spring-Bed Bottom, leaves no room to et a it 
aniversal Sacpron among Housekeepers, Hotel Public and Private Ins‘ itutions, St 
ers, Sailing Vessels, ete . thee at the cou Eos Sorings may be procured of first-class 


déalers, or direct from the manufacturers, » 
oct-3m @EO. P. GRAY, Sec’y tie Bod-Rpring Co., 818 Broadway, 7 hat 
















' “WM. WIDSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILYER WARE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1812,) 


8. W. Cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, 
(27 IMPORTERS OF PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE. _apr-t) 


BEGGS & ROWLAND, 
Manufacturers of Wagons, Drays, wud Carts, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRON AND STEBL WORK, 
Nos. $38 and $40 North Front Street, between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PARDEE! ct Cco., 


CO Ads DEALERS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
ORANBERRY, PARDEE, Jr., 


SUGAR LOAF, COALS. a 2 mae 


HAZLE TON, 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANURACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 











>> Engravi Envelope Printing, Homeopathic Envelopes, Flour and Salt Bags, &e., 
made and phase Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &c. apr-ly. 


dotnet 


LETTERS BY STEAM. 
STGNS? SIGNS! 


a? THe 


United States Steam Curbed Block Better Emporiam, 


No. 36 il a a PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
ome, Gilding. Svea ng, &¢., is neatly executed. 

F WM. C RPHY has on hand the largest and best assort- 

—=— Tt ment of Cored Block Letters in the United States. He can 

San \\ 9 apply them beaatifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
\ pment) at 24 ours’ notice. Ail orders promptly executed. 














COACH AND ) LIGHT CARRIAGE } ‘BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets comeral 
Repository, 1000 and 1011 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia, 


OARRIAGES OF BYERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 





o 











) BURGER & BOYLE’S ° 


» GREAT SOUTHERN 


- Steam: Sato Manufactory, 


Corner of Bird and Ténth streets, \ 
Richmond, Virginia, 


4 The only manofacturers of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 
CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, évery varie 
ty of Saws, sold at Northern prices. 
Circalars sent by mail when requested. 
Address BURGER & BOYLE,, 
july-ly Richmond, Va. 


OHN A. TARRANT. 8. J. BILLING: 
ov. 2) SOI A. TARRANT & CO.. | yiis sen 
DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, eorner of Warren 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s @ordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 


Sole Agents for Thorn's Compound Extract 6f Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller's Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. ‘ 


Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 
No. 339 Norra Faonr-staret, asove Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(> All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, Wholesale and Retail, at the 
lowest cash price. june-ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY 


CORNER OF RACE ‘AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. | 
(> Orders filled at market prices, on delivery. (jnne-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & CO. 


A. REED, 


BULLDARS’ Wiis, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue; _ 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Balusters, &c., 


Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 
Also, pata Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &c. 
jane-ly 




















TAW & BEERS 


CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oi] as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 
WHITE AND BLACE GREASE, 
For ter” pa yam Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 
“ERT Por mle by Drogyais und others, ad the Mfactare 


TAW & BEERS. 18 South Water-stree 
PHILADELPHIA. 








OR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


i PREPARED BY ap ost 
DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, jalan og Diseases arising 







Srom.a ; 
The proprietor, in calling the atte of the public to this pre n, does so with a feel- 
ing og, utmost confidence in its and tation to tub aaa ae which it is recom 
men . 


pe aS 

It is no new and untried one that has stood the test of a ten ’ trivl 
American people, and its rutatlon abd sale nrivalled by any simi pretion oitiee: 
} testimony in its favor given by the most t and well-know phynicieana indi- 
in all of the country, iai anda perusal of t Alpausd published 
ennually by the proprietor, and to gratis of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
mont skeptical that raged sive: A y deserving the great cel ty it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will cure c. 

Prineipal Office and Manufactory, No. 41 Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 





For sale by Druggists and Sterekeepers in every town and villagé in the United States 
M. W. BALDWIN. Wiicc: M. BAIRD, 
M. W. BALDWIN & CoO., 
PRILADELPHIA, 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 

under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 

using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 

Pian A, and B, on six wheels, single pete of drivers and Truck. am 

Plan C, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. om 

Plan D, on fen wheels, three pairs of drivers and Track. vale 

Plan. D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. oe 

Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. heed 

The.D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 

ies'and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting thé 

astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of feet 

rise per mile, and curves of three hund { radius, has been successfully worked for néarly 

two years, by six-wheeled D engines. of our make. j 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other ep in use. ; ' 

We. refer to the following ean Companies:—N. 0, J. & G.N.R, R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M.& G., Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B Co., Sa 
vannab, Ga; G.R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga,; 8. C. R. R. Co., Charleston, S. 0.; Greenyille 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, 8. C.; ¥. & R.,. Wilmington, N.C.; Virginia Central R. B., 
mond, Va.; (0g 5pm R.R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. RK. Ry 
Ehiledeiphie Ger, & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R, R.; offices in Philadelphia; see 
Del. R. R., N. J, and others. , tf 





MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 Callowhill-sireet, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping. Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting ; Punching and 

Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges; Ladies, ete, me 

SHAFTING.--Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others ates 

having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bear . 

Catalogues, with full descriptions, sent at request. 

fer to Messrs, Leeds & Co.. Messrs. McCann &, Patterson, New Orleans; Messrs, I, D. Spear 

& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile ; Gerard B. Alien, Esq.; Messrs. Gaty, McCum & Co., and 
othgba St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-ly 











RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 





The Rutgers Female Institute has ie inducted Ppeows for nineyeen years. During 
sana Gis Deiat. phe eh five thousand y young ladies have bret under its care, and heve received a sub- 


including the val pe omenen’s branches, With its commodious edifices, 

ope ‘ort e most = xp in the city, easy of access 

from al all —, and surrou he oh ¢ ve Li and Philo- 

sophical Apparatus; its ample pe thore ; its stem ofe¢ tion, 

securing the fullest attention of instructors to the mops, ‘ts Nar — of 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Board o be freedom hom 

tracting frivolities; the constant aim to impart a solid Siusation notte the N er; he | = 


comparably low charges; and, it may be ere te with the character and attainments of its grad- 
uates and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended reputation, the Rutgers’ Female 
Institute offers to parents and gucrdians a most eligible opportunity for the education of young 


ladies. 

The Institute comprises three departments--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of pupils and the yell "of their progress may require. 
There isa Co Te department for eack extra study, and each room has its separate teecher, 

bs bs nae a epartment, where whe. rane ge Pate use Keesha of illustrations a eye. 

ea im every stage o course, to have acquire a knowledge o facts 
es, rather than peers Sie ini nestles reso pursed an varied w 
beg creation and i ovide for sical, intellectual, and arti 

the papil. Special attention 1 oe ven to the wad cation of those Scriptural 
which should govern the moral being, and to the decorum which should distinguish 
circle. Semi-monthly reports are sent to the parer ts, and at the close of the acad 
suitable testimonials are given to those who have pursued a commendable course thro 
A sae is also given to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on the thirteenth day of September, The Prine 
cipal has a commodions residence near the Institute. and receives me oe his family pupils from 
a distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant 

Board, including fuel, — and washing, and instruction in English branches, $300 per an- 
num, payable quarterly in advance. 










— 
French, German Relies eet ae. capoge epepasdg.dy concuaity oh ee 
Oil Painti - » ole Pr, 
Mdsic, for Piano............ $15 to i 
Use of Ikstrament rr : © oc edapisins stisbevweeese 5 00 
Path < cece ane GP vneee $15 to 20 00 


The Trustees most cordially invite parents, ‘seeking for their daughters a system of mental 
culture, most effective in develo oping and ring the faculties of the mind, to exami 
nal My ma on the practical working of Rutgers we nead Institute. The Prinei be 
taper to irtrodace, to any of the Departments, persons wishing to inspect the ‘of in- 
item and to answer “yo uiries, 
HRer farther information, apply to, or address 
Mr. HENRY M. PIERCE, Princip, 217 ————. 
The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D., President, and Lectv 
af on the Evidences of Christianity; * tll pany 4 M. be ae and Professor of Moral 
pl» al assisted by a full corps of 











J. M, EASON & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


svcam ENGINES AND BOILEBSE, 


MACHINERY FOR RICE, SAW, SUGAR AND GRIST MILLS, 
CASTINGS IN IRON AND BRASS. 


We also manufacture a Parent Macnee 


Lanps—the cheapest and best ee known—and the 
M. EASON, corner 


feb-ly 


vor Frowiwe asp Draining Ric¥ anp Svoan 
formance guaranteed. 
bus and Nassau streets, 
j Charleston, 8, Cc. 





ORCovUTT,. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASS, a and PICTURE FRAMES, 


LOOKIN G- GLAS Ss SPLA TES, BRA CKETS, 
WINDOW CORNICES, ROOM MOULDINGS, &e. 
Old Frames regilt equal 1o.new: 


To 


mar-ly 


186 KING-STREBT, CHARLESTON, 8):0; * 





JOHN 8. BIRD & CO., 
AT THE SIGN OF 


TH GOLD SPUCTACLAS, 


No. 225, IN THE BEND OF KING-STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 0., 
Have constant uy on hand = iS ge of tie followihg goods, for sale at as low prices as 


can be obtained in the 


MILITARY GOODS, LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES. 


egner yh is Plates of all sizes fitted to frames. Gilding and regild 


Periscopic G fitted to rh gy ha: ors’ Instru 
. eo ideccwes' i — 


sights. Pébbles 
esthamneters, Barometers, 
vings, which will be offered’ at low cash prices, 


Spectacles to suit ali 


iso, a chdice collection of EB 
whee 





R. A. PRINGLE, 
BOOT AND SHOEH DEALER, 


No. 177 East Bay, Charleston, 8. C., 
House, one: door 


The subscriber would invite theyattention of Merc 


oy og the Building of the New Custom- 


S. Farrar ¢ Bro.’s 
end Planters, visiting this city, to 


his stock of BOOTS AND SHOES, whieh will be sold at’the lowest poaputoeiapes's price. 





apr-ly . A. PRINGLE. 

| LW. KINGMAN, WELCH & HARRIS, 
223 King-street, Charleston, 8. C. BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS AND 

Dealer in Curtain Goods, Window Shades, 


Baker's Sew! 


angi ngs; also, Agent for Grover & 
wing Machine. mar-ly 


T. M. BRISTOLL, 
FASHIONABLE 
Boot, Shoe, & Trunk Store, 
Sign of the Mammoth Bovt,) 
No. 232 King-street, 
Ouarveston, 8. C. 
T. M. B. will constantly be re- 
ceiving fresh supplies of Phila- 
del phia 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


which are .offered at 
fair prices, 











mar-ly 





BOOX BINDERS, 


No. 59 Broad-street, Charleston, 8. C. 


Books bound in all varieties of style 
the t to those more richly gilt and orna- 
mented. Editions of Books bound in EmWossed 
Muslin, plain or gilt. 


8. B. WELCH. H. HARRIS. 





{ees E. SPEAR, 
mporter and Dealerin ~~ 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


AND SILVER 
No. 235 — = Hasel, Charles- 
ton, 8. 


Diamonds and other nine stones reset. 
Gold and Silver Medals made to order. 








Seon Hailing antl other i aommahegeed Work. 
| ‘Woop & PEROT, selina Dy 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH’ © sewvcer’ 


TRON BALTLINGS, 
FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
(STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEZS, TABLES, VASES, 
amg Posts, Animals, and all oo Ee Ornamental ron Work, 


bape fy of Paterna, or e Bataan il a ue Vi Ba, 
an offer every inducement 
The tdlowing Agen’ repared ~ ive all n information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our carhovest yes - Pat 

LETCHER, Memphis, Ten, Ons, MANLOVE & OO Vicksburg, Mis, 
Wa feermioay kb raee: ae 
ROSS CRANE, Athens “ BOWIE, E E, Petersburg, Va 
B B. Wi DRUFF, “asco “ : ¥. 54D — 
oe he. B. WOOD, Wilmington, N, 0. 4 Guinn ‘Tenn. wopt-yr 





Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


Mill Wright, Machinist, aud Bury Bill- Stone 


MANUFACTURER, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC.,) 


No. 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No. 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARD,) 








PHILADELPHIA, 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
: ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. vopt-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 
Kentucky Dastard Manvtactin 


SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, . 7 


—T 






AND 
GREAT WESTERN BLACHING M 


WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, "By 
STEAM MILLIS, 28 BULLIT-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY, © | 


Fresh Ground Spices put me in ev Bi ceal | variety of package. Liberal mt 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for M 








| WRIGHT, BUNTER & CO., 


PLUMBERS AND GAS FITTERS, 


SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
f ) NINTH AND WALNUT. 
———= PHILADELPHIA, - 


~—— 
ne ae 





Brass and Iron, Lift and Force 


PULLS, 


_ Of suverior quality, always on hand 


- fjpdraulic Rams, 


Of various sizes, .'7 


Lead and. Iron Pipes, 


Ofall sizes, for Water, Gas, or Steam. 
J— Bath Tubsand Shower Batks 
if in Brass Cocks, of every variety. 


With a full supply of Plumbers’ 
[rate always on hand. 

The Trade and others supplied om 
the most reasonable terms. 
Witi1aM Wricet, 
J. C, Hunter, 
J. H. MoPrrron,; 
Tomas Brown. 





















apl-ly 





“UWRIAEH WELLS; 


IRON, BELL, AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS, 


VERTICAL AND CIRCULAR SAW MILbS, 


Grist-mtll Machi Tobacco Presses, 
scniseditinl saiiahines &e., 


meh-ly PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
IMPORTANT CHANGE! 


RAILROAD SCHEDULES, 


Via Columbia, Charlotte and Raleigh, to Weldon. 


On and after Tuesday, 6th of April, the following will be the Schedule between Columbia and 
New-York 


Taabe Colambie.. eh ies 7 00 p. m. Leave New-York... 





vues eee 8 OOD mM 
we Charlotte.......05... sess. 1, 00 a,.m. | Leave Philadelphia. “ay 1 00 p. m, 
weer a ee SA 3 a.m. | Leave Baltimore.............. 5 00 p, m. 
WOU: vevsctccsileccs cess 00p. m. | Lesye Weldon .... ... ...... 10 00 m, (day.) 
ae at New-York, by either Pe- Leave Raleigh............... 412 p.m. 
tersburg or Portamouth route. . - 6 00 p, m. | Leave Charlotte...... ......12 00m. 
oot Arrive at Columbia........... 62am 








VALUABLE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


Caw and Loreign Booksellers, 
112 Washington-vtreet, Boston. — 





BANCROFT’S pina’ : 


A History of the United Sta: from the Disctoy: of the American Continent. Hon 
Gores Banororr. With Portrait, Maps, he. 1 vals. vols. 8yo., cloth, $14. ” 


a2 Vit. aa a* published as Vol. I. of the Aapepentinyy ohn Sayan ener mene 


the atingatabed merits of the work have been gratefull igpekeewiodges by 
men. ... brilliant dicqnee episodes which pase: penadine hand 
of rhetoric, and the gatherings of an amazing extent of scholastic research 
ture, serve to remind a reader that the slightest details of Y ee cunetiee Sons 
some of the loftiest themes of human thought and interest.”—Christian 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Now ond shegent edition. The 
Authentic Folio, with Various Read all the editions and all 
Notes, Introductory Remarks, an Sketch of the Text, an Account of 
and Progress of the English Drama, a bah nm tava | upon his Genius. 
By Ricuarp Grant Warre. To be comprised in 12 vols. post 8vo. 
ready ; cloth; per vol., $1 50. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA: 


Or, Dictionary of Arts, Science, and Generai»Literature, Bighth edition ; rested, colapnd , 
- brought down to the present time. Taomas Stew. Taare 3 D., 
» Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in ty of Bainbareh, ith upward 
of rm hundred Engravings on steel, and many thousands on wood. ‘be comprised in 
22 volumes, 4to. Vols. 1 to 16 now ready. Cloth; $5 50 per volume. 

This edition has undergone careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to accommo- 
date it to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the times. The editor has secured 
the co-o nm of the most eminent liv: authors, who have contributed Me in the 
various ae en ee Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerc 
General Knowledge, to supersede thosé now rendered obsolete by the qebgreas of disco 
improvements in ¢ arts, or the general advancement of society. 

One thousand copies of this great work are already ordered to supply the ee hilaution in this 
country, and the number is continually in . lt is believed Tk ne publication of the 
kind, #0 extensive, has hitherto commanded so a sale, or been so  duaeviog of the pa- 
tronage of the reading community. 


BRITISH POETS. 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth ; em the 
whole Works of the most Distinguished a. with Selections from the Minor Poets; 
accompanied with Biographical, and Critical Notices. 

This series of the British Poets has the unqualified commendation of —— and 
the public, in all parts of the country, fhe success of the undertaking is y estab- 
ished.. It.is universally acknowledged to be the best edition ever issued, both ip point ot 
editorship and mechanical execution, plaeing it out of the reach of competition. Sed dope 

rate work is sold by itself; and the price of each volume, 16mo., bound in the Aldine style, 

ay hah on feat chat, It-lettered, is 75 —y 

ae are now fom, Soe the following :— 

One hundred 1 at —Ballads, 8 vols.—Beattie, 1 vol.—Butler. 2 vols.—Campbell, 1 vol.—Chat- 

terton, 2 vols,—Churchill, 3 vols.—Coleridge, 3 vols.—Collins, 1 vol.—Cowper, 8 yols.—Donne, 

1 vol.—Dryden, 5 vols,—Falconer, 1 vol. . 2 vols. —Goldamith, 1 7“. ire , 1 vol. Ete 

vert, 1 vol.—Herrick. 2 vols.—Hood, 4 volu—Keats, 1 vol.—Marvell, 1 

Moore, 6 vols.—Parnell & Tickell, 1 vol.—Pope, 3 vols.—Prior, 2 vols.—Scott, 9 vol ton, 3 Make. 

speare, 1 vol.—Shelley, 3 vols,—Skelton, ‘3 vols.—Spencer, 6 vols.—Surrey, 1 vol.—Swift, 3 vols, 

—Thomson, 2 vols—Vaughan, 1 vol.—Watts, 1 vol.—White, 1 vol.— ordsworth » 7 vols.— 


Wyatt, 1 vol.—Young, 2 vols. . 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS; 


With Prefaces, Historical and ates A. CuaLuens, F. AS A. In PtP ow a ' 
50. Tatler, Spectator, Guard Adventurer, W 
, Lounger, Observer, Locbeen 






















RECOMMENDED, BY; BOY MEDICAL FACULTY. 
TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. 





The Attentron of the Medical Profession and the Public is invited to the ing Preparations : 
& TARRANT’S EF. f SELTZER 
~—— on > entirely new —— from and pape analysis of the spre ote seer 
ser in Germany. com 
im rovementa as will be oe 1 not. fai Ad ‘its efficacy. This much vet ‘much esteemed _ 
uable a will no effec ly remove 4 
ious Affections, a og pte Bored t, Ri 
Loss of Appetite, Gravel. Nervous Debility, or Vomiting, Atectionsor tt tho Liver, &c. 
TABRANT’S CORDIAL useing tesa RHUBARB 
Takes its place ag the best remedy pening fon of th ere al et te 
its efficacy and safety, deserved’ wale 3 Family Medicin icine. Those who 


suffer from excessive fatigue, mental ansi an xiety, ¢ of be ‘rin in rh enon od whatsoever kind, 

will find it to bea ‘medicine ¢ nded to those = 

fering from Bil and Norvoal fiuseke Cosatip a gen aoe 

Summer Com ts, Cholera Morbus, &c., ke, » ten wblanee can be placed on 

as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 
TARRANT’S INDELIBLE INK. 

A superior artic cle, warranted by by the eh and acknowledged by all who have tested it, 


to be the best le of the deve me al 
Pood tpi een oa AND COPAIBA. 
Sanctioned by disti ed of the medical 
faculty, it eferato the neaitloted ted a i ea ae in a nstance, supported its 
deserved reputation. Rolngs use, experience has proved that 


it retains in every climate fis 5 Secieahia an ly er aaron It is in the form of 
paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the —— It is sdnartenton @ with the greatest possible 
care, upon well-tested principles. To persons follo os long voyages, this 
poe ye qualities far ae bee any other pein rtable in te , Seay 
and effic in earliest and worst 


ea while the ‘usual nauseous taste and Bek vwdrver odor of Copaiba is wholly ‘avoided 
in this pre toe 

and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Druggists, 278 
Greenwich. corner of Warren-street, New-York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in 
the United States, British Provinces, West Indies, and South America. 


TEE GREAT BNGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Posseases advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must, with an enlightened public, alae it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum 
sought for the medical world. spter needs “be confinement or change of diet. In its a 
form—that of paste—it is entirel and causes no leasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It ey dena the utmost fame in aay pS every part of Europe; it has been examine, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for a Who 
pot gs - b 4 aad A. TARRANT & CO,, Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
ew-Yor' 
As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 


es in the Un 2 %.1Hop 


SECURE on GENUINE, 
> CHEMIST. up? 
LON DON 


op tennare THIS LABEL, 
JOHN.A-TARRANT 6 
NEW YORK. 













- 


. “Ktee@ we, 


UPON THE 
BOTTOM OF 
“BAGH POT. 









THE 
STAMP AROUND EACH POT 
; WILL ALSO 
BEAR THE NAMESL > 
OF THE 
PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Drug gists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 
Important Cavtion.—The in nen’ & 
me creased reputation and oot demand eee | ber mca 


Bit et Coren and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for 
medicine. Venders are warned of this fact, that they Ba a be use 


seston ler ee and not dis of any impure calculated to injure their reputa 
destro merits the or y ; to obviate which. the subseriber (successor to 


by 7 teat introduced into -_ United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is f JOHN A. TARRANT. 
For the abov dene with full directions Ag yobs 
july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & Greenwich-street, Now-York. 











PAGE'S 
saw. MILLS. 


No. 5 Schroeder st., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near West Baltimore-street, Md., 


Manufacture three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are sim 
ple in construction, durable, and not easily put out of order. They, will 
saw from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. They also manufacture 
STEAM ENGINES of. all sizes, both portable and stationary, that.will 
compare favorably with those of any other manufactory, Among the Porta- 
ble Engines, they manufacture six and ten horse powers, both suitabie for 
plantation and farmuse. They also manufactare 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
‘GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all well adapted to farm and plantation use ; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted to-mett the wants of those experimenting with the 
inese Sugar Cane, as Sas as those growing small quantities of the ordi- 
fary cane. ~~ * 
F As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills i#tlie joint property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the Members of the firm. A, pamphlet degeriptive of,their 
beveral classes of Mills; PFices,, ms, capacity for sawing, and of their 
Fagities and. other Aa AY be sent to any gentleman applying by 
lett@r for the same. 
r= They warm all Crab’ from infringing their Patent Rights, as they 
are determined to-prosecute all offenders. Address 
GEORGE PAGE & Co., 
No. 6 North Schroeder-street, near Baltimore-street, Baltimore, Md. 
a STAUFFER & Co., Agents, 
New, Orleans, Louisiana. 
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= been overlooked in the the 
been ue 
our dapat have Reon ws 


a few years is now 
e SE deed a nera 
Ra on the Sad the pu 
that they should gratified, vend ‘ 
palnend and he is awd Ayn say that, with the aid of sheaia 2 machete? the won of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguine ex ions. He has also procured th of the 
first.architects of this country, as well a comer ornamental sculptors, a 
pose of furnishing original designs, received the approval of a discerning pu 
th for their beenty of style ana and a of execution. 
Having one of the largest STEAM LE WORKS im the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mantels, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, taal all other kinds of Marble Work, in 









® style of the greatest Ltpeagtas hes Be at the beige feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with Oe ae ) favor him with their patronage. 
Address as above oct-ly 





JAMES E, CALDWELL & CO., 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
, Vo. 822 Chestrut-sireet, Philadelphia, 


OPPOSITE.THE GIRARD, HOUSE. 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, 


SUPERIOR W WATCHES, 


Only authorized Agents in bipva bs 0 ine ne are the Rasp rn of Charles Frodsham’s Gold chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds ; J. EB. Caldwell & Co.’s 
Timekeepers ; Edward Favre Brandt, and other mak 


18-C.4RAT GOLD CHALYS AND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PRARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


THEWwWHEHLAY, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 
Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 
CLOCKS AND ORNAMENTS, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Sileer Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Wureens, Waiters, &e. 


‘SRGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 
BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Sporting Brticles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 


dec-ly 





Richard P. Bruff, James I. Day, , 
Charles B “YORK. Special Partner, 
a. Arter beaver, NEW=YO late of Now-Ocleaya). 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R, P. BRUFF'S CAST STEEL AXES. 








Belleville Tron Works, Melee 


(OPPOSITE NEW ORLEANS.) 


Iron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vacuum pans, cotton pressea, 
saw mills, draining machines, and machinery of every description. Iron and brass 

made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work, executed with care and 
the utmost despatch. Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds. made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of various patterns and styles; stirrups, flange bolt, 
&c., constantiy on hand. Iron frontsand builders’ castings furnish with despatch, and in the 
best possible style; and boiler work of évery description. 





These works are located on theriver bark, and have an excellent wharf bel to them, 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot o Opelou- 
sas Railroad, the track of which connects with the works june-ty 

A NEW AND PORTANT DISCOVERY! 
PRENTISS 


WASHING AND SCOURING SOLUTION, 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just been patented by the United States, and it is now conf> 
dently recommended to manufacturers, housekeepers and others. Itiea labor-saving eer. 
tion, and eosts less than sae 4 of Aeon other article known for clea’ hile it 
cleanses, whitens, and Linen, and ry omer Goods; of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate abcie. e. bertidpaion of ite value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by ‘many reliable housekeepers and citizens 
Printers will discover that the Solution alluded to a cleanse their type more readily than 
the old system of using Potarh.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMDEL GRANT, Jr,, & CO., 189 8. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


GRESRY T GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the constitution, bas induced the 

vaetag to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON, Analytical Chemist, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Phil ia, 
proves beyond all question to be the most pure, conse- 
soeatly least us spirit ever offered the American 


Certificateiof James R. Chilton. 


“T have saalronl BOVE WHis- 
ray, received Tom Mr Caen Whastn, %y pe He ag 
phia, and ef ay tested it, I am ne Ne to state 
that it is entitely tree from poisonous or deleterious sub- 


seancee It is an unusually pure and fine perenrs quality of 
WaeKey sites B. CHILTON M.D., Analytieat Okemist. 








“ New-York, September 34, 1953."’ eA 
* PurLaDELPais, September 9th, 1858. 


“Dear Sm: We have carefully tested, the mrale of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
‘on sent us, and find that it contains nome of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, which 
T'the characteristic and —— ingredient of the Whiskeys in congeal use, 
Yours, y: 
“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAO, Analytical Chemsiste. 
“To Cgas. Wuanrton, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct 








_ EAST WICK, ROPES 3 te 
STEAM: SUGAR | REFINER 


No. 221 V; 






Pa 





Northeast corner of Fourth. and, Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, §c., $e. og! 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to. their lange stock, of i 
De AMA GOODS. 


>> We are the Sole Agents in Philade tp hia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH 
GLASS, from the “ COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agonts for the celebrated 
and American Zine Paints. 


acs NE SEAR tee Bere 
CIDER AND VINHGAR 


HENRY F. F. NIEMANN, 
‘$27 South Water-street, Philadelphia, 


>> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
approbation of the purchaser, 4 Q 
Barrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 
ott 


HAYWARD, BARTLETT.& CO., LAMBERTS & HOWELL, 


Foun ders & Manufacturers Importers and Dealers in 
Of Iron Fronts, Verandas, Seblintie Railings, Carpetings, gpoil Cloths, 
Building and Ornamental Iréh Work gene- MATTINGS, IRISH LINENS, 


$ ith § P 
fot Air and Hot Water Puruscen, Apparins| PIANO AWD FABLE CovERS, 











for heating with steam or hot water. 219 KING: STREET, 

Public or private buildin ed to or-|g Lambert ; 
der. Orders received at OP Tight Light-s = Bal-/| Walter Lambert. : . Cuanneston, 8. 0. 
timore, Md. ap |Samer S. Howell, ap 





A. G. =. RISON, 


IN 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, Hak ESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, ke. 
noes, ola Vaal . PETERSBURG, Va. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ) HANDS, 


SEPBOS: ANGLESEY’ LEG, a 
Mh Dm 
fi | 





With a newly invented Elastic Joint Gioulaed and best improve- 
ment), by means of w the foot accommodates ii elf to preven und, 
closely, imitating, a motion of the er ankle it, and affo ing great 





ease to the wearer. 
« Mos ip Selpho’s Pisewe = oe hme Eyed a a aud ores rand Ay for a Igst 
Hrnd a yy, the wearer caropen and sh efintersy&é. — - 
WM SELPHO. 
nov-ly 516 Broadway, New-York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 


ost-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Lar 





ost Meta og J Piano’ right 


) WM. KNABB. & CO 
iintdoeiaeiiattien 


PIADOFORTES. 


salto Mal tetwcen Ohart and, 
Light sts. 4 i 
Magy od 8, 5 7 North 


These celebrated PIANOS have, at different peceay. & for several eoorenirn onan been cone 


the HIGHEST PRE 


nounced, by 8. Thalberg, the most celebrated 


artists, including M. Strakosch, @. Satter, &c., 


for excellence over all pro- 
? roy in the Hy ‘ah other distinguished 


ey have’ also been 
to be equal, if not superior to any in this 


coun’ 
pes every case we guarantee our Pianos to give entire satisfaction. 
Constantly on hand, a fine assortment of MELODEONS, of the best makers, at prices from 


$45 to $200. 
ey ad sale, a large number of good SECOND-HAND PIANOS, at prices ranging from 


WM. ENABE & CO. 





feb-ly 
BALTIMORE OYSTERS, P. W. SHEEFER, 
PUT. UP BY POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
A; FINLD, — Formerly of the.State Geological Survey of 


At his Old Established Stand, 
309 West Lombard-street, 
Ba.timmorse, Mo, 

Warranted to keep twelve months in an 
climate. Orders from the country solici 
and promptly attended to. 

The attention of Merchants aad Dealers is 
called to my article of COVE and SPICED 
OYSTERS, which are superior to any in mar- 
ket; and I will sell on the most reasonable 
terms. feb-ly 


Armstrong, Cator & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 
RIBBONS, MILLINERY, SILK GOODS, 


Ruche Straw Bonnets and Flats, 


No. 237 Baltimore-street, between Charles and 
Hanover streets, 
BaLT™MoRse. 





Our stock will be found posgealied in Mo 


riety, extent, and cheapness. Terms strictly 
six months, or 6 per cent. off for par funds. 


fob-ly 
PURE BONE DUST. 
WILLIAM GRANGE & 60,, 
No. 119 West Lombard-street, Baltimore, 
MARYLAND. 


otis supply in, in the market of the’ 
e and Unadulte 


PURE GROUND BONES 
always on hand, at $25 per ton, nett cash. 
jan-6mos. 








Pennsylvania, 


Explores Mineral Lands, Railroad Routes, &c. 
Surgical and Dental Instroments, 


ELASTIC TRUSSES, &c. 
The undersi. manufacturer of every va- 
riety of INST NTS used by the Surgical 
and Dental profession. Also, dealer in 


DENTAL FILES, FOIL, TEETH, SYRINGES 
BREAST-PIPES, ; 





No. 15 South Sharp-stree 


meh-ly timore, Md. 


KERCHNER, 
NO. 178 BALTIMORE-STREET, 
Opposite Light, Baltimore, Md. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer of 
Gentlemen’s 


Boots, Snors, anp Galrers. 


Drawings taken of the feet, and a good fit 
teed. Boots sent to any part of the 
Excelsior is my motto. mch-ly 


JACOB HYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 11 PATTERSON-STREET, 
mch-ly BALTimMozs. 


JESSE MARDEN, 
SCALE 
Southeast corner of Charles and 
Balderston ba 
ALTIMORE. 
(> The Southern Trade tin be —— at 
reduced prices. _ 





nion. 








ch-ly 
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elias. 








sOUsR eat SPHANTERS 


fertilizing ey are 





the snowberoy on of Crap i pot beget at they D0 MPART 
PERSISTENT fertility to’ paper ce bu ober AL. 
; FROM win 


NTR 


produetiveness. there may 
return. ‘Ay 
There is now offered to ta urely N 
and one that can be entirely ih Bes api tina Compost some. 
me. meni A, thie tee MED | MARL, ‘FISH, “a 
LB ae ord IMPORTANT ea 
a , iteelf. extensively ar sepa ly. “Thige 8 are ophats caseis § to 
RETAIN for the soil, for: faare av Disses, Peg Ammonis not needed 
or taken by the plants’ and cereals. 
A letter from Dr. Decks tog together with his asiglyaié, are found balow : 
“The selection and p of ingredients in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 


aoe 5 ev Deka eruvian, Guano, at a far less cost, while its effeots are much - “ 


more 





ble to stimulate and Tank 
“‘In numerous it manures, I find none 
superior to this in theory, not hye emake application will sustain it. 


ISAIAH-DBOK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
Analytical Aoberetery cp Office of Renewiting Chemistry ais 


ining 
18 Excnanet Prac, New-York, August 6th, ibs. 
P have carefully —r a sania | Of the “ Nationd Exrrivizer,” and find it to 


contain : 
Moigtan> .1 6.3) 8.00 Soluble Sia bined with Pot 
Nitrogenous Orgs nic Matter soluble sc nin» nei Ree 20.35 
Mixed Phosphates.2.1 4. wp i ‘ Insolubl Ay 18.00 
Potash and. Soda............s0. — 
Sulphate of Lime.............. 70 100.00. 


Carbonate of Lime _— 


Oxide of Iron and Aluminid. . 1 is) | Proportion of of Available Am Ammonia 5.75 


ove eee 21.00 


' “1SAINH DECK;OE D., Avalytical Phemist. - 


toy ee teehee Seonieemaeniie vlaited the works of the C 

* Since t ove pa ten boas wor e Com- 
pany, at Highlands, N:J., and bot nig Xo expos mY satisfaction at the systematic 
process carried on to @ produce this 7 


append cae aioe ten Mesh on Shae Peeper? previa a mye 


,; apon, during the Geological Survey of New-Jersey, which I‘occasiénall, 
opiacal and 


“The supply of fish for theramm: organic material of the Fertilizer is un- 
limited; and the general process of mani wage and incorporating ps the other 


meg at in, —Phosphates and Al leaves no ed to be d, and ought 
to produce a perféot manure iu. tt it. a 
“ Samples taken from the various in different of manufactite, prove 


its general richness; while those from the alk, ready for sale, were of the same char- 
acter as the sample analyzed. sv ' 
“August 11, 1858.” “ISAIAH i M.D. 
For further particulars, address 
JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. Y., or 
INO, B. PEYTON, t. BROWN LEY, oz bcd gel 
90 Light-Street Wharf, Baltimore. 
PHILIP H. HOOF, este D aioe me 


ik, Va. 
CHAS, PALMER, A tandiy: H. CURTIS, A 


ofitenascics WILL BE ESTABLISHED IN yak SRLABAMA, AND ae te 


The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200 Ibs. Price, delivered in New-York, $35 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. 


ARE SIMPLY & NSIDER THR mee 
-trepiiomdes and her be ay ave Been lat a in the's for 


«Ror ero oe. oral the combination of Pos ulies, ‘” 
and Soluble 8 cates will exert ma 3 kent normale 
while for grasses, clovers, Poth are 

youd 


PS 





Ai, 
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[ 5 oil Meh UR WI TON, Oe 
WHITE’ LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 


Im phtirs of natch, Rronsh and German 


y 
ee ames St eRe Cae 


No, 111 Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 
___ Catttldgti’s and Pride Lists’ vent on Avpiicatisin: New Yor«. 


GRENOBLE rik 2 














or, desire less than 


ONE HALF of the pitiee sit ladthhad-teaner sittn tod game its efficien m Jesse 
Gay, + Chief evtnewe of the Lar ape: i A — Lieut. G. B. ‘ hlet tines Joun Rarnsow, Anz. G. 


D , Washington N: New York Fire D 
sat A. Reson, Esa, ya Pere ersey Og diate tadets J a iipeue Bq), Agent and 


Mase. and, experienced parties, can be 


papers Rye at my offioe. Isaao N Orleans brclical and exper 0. A. 
CHARLES , Sole ola Ageat | and the Canadas, 
ret STREET, New York, 





SAMUEII: P. AYRES, 


MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


S ¥ © FP € 0€ KS 
ond Gire Bndrants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


Je ks BROWNE & c6., 


HARP MAK ERS. 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Sfrings, Music, and every Mequisite for the Harp. 
PRIORS AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Bs ¥R.. 

BR. RB. B.— for Headaches, whether sick Diarrhea, Dys- 
mation aps Cramps, Influenza, gs Flux, P Parlin amings, to out, Neuralgia, 

all Pos evers, tims Swollen Join ey Complatnts, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 

the Liver, Pleurisy, hi Heartburn, and ae of all kinds. iway's Ready Relief will, 


ina few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 


BR. BR. B.—Radway’s for the cure of chronic 0 dieganee—such, as, Serofvlous and 
By 4d complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 


pemmante of Eruptive and other diseases of thé - Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 
ind all ote bese arising from an impure state of the Blood, 

RB. BR. Be— i effectively gad d speedily, veness, Indigestion, Painter's 
Lead Inflammal ion of the Bo Dyspepsla, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
ee Heart and Kidneys, Female plaints, Small all Box, evers, 4 ey ete. eto, enever 
tem is out of order, or the blood im a dose of Radwa' ee will restore it to 

regularity, and purify and cleanse the ae le should tout the 

are sold by Druggists and pit 8 al 
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RADWAY & Co., "162 Fulton Street, New York. 








———— — 
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IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FANCY AND STAPLE BRY COODS, 


BSE I 194 Broadway, 
tae eee New York, | 





JESSE C. LANE. 
TIFFANY & Co,, ’ 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 6550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, sob iy CLOVES, SULVER WARE, ERONZES, GAS, FIXTURES, 
ERA GLASSES, and alps Variety of FANCY GOODS. 


Attention is i 3 called to oy 5 VER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do we claim supe- 
riority as far as artistic design and are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
equal to English sterling quality y arte which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Sil- 


ver Ware in this country, where there is no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


WINDLE & CO., 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


ee a ERAS, 


FIRE TRONS, olirites! bP BELOW ay HAMMOCKS, &e. 
ACTURERS OF 
PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET “SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING APPARATUS, he, 
(Formerly of 56 § 58 Maiden Lane,) 
No. 21 JOHN “STREET \Between/Brodiway and Nasa Sr 
NEW YORK. 




















GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATS, CAPS. AND STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS STYLEZ BONNETS, 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c, 


120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New York City. 
Factory, 388, 390 & 392 Broapway, Avsany, N. Y. 


SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENCH PLATE, GLASS 


FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS ; 
ALSO, 


FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 











NEW YORK. 





45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, | 
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JAMES, Te WRIGHT, 
227 GREENWICH STREET (one door below Barclay), N. Y., 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


DRUGGISTS: FLINT: AND: GREEN GLASSWARE, 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 
TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSIN 
BOTTLES, SHOW BOTTLES, CARBOYS, &c., &. 


ALSO A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick, 
WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


SBUCCESSORS TO WOLFE GILLESsPiIgsnB & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE'S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
SUPERIOR C. 8. PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY GOODS, 











careaen ; 38 Warren Street, 


¥. A. FISHER. New Yor«. 





TREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGBICGULTUBAL IWPLBUBNTS 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GAY & WEST, 
118 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


The most Simple, Durable, Powerful and ary Pump 
in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steamboats, Vessels, Mines, &c, 


We are now using West's Imerovep Pume, after trying two other kinds, to foree water into the upper 
story of our Banking House, and we find it answers the purpose much better than any we have tried. 

New York, Nov. 16th, 1857. ‘ DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. 
Office of the Muscan Hair Co., Harlem, Nov. 14th, 1857.—Merssrs. A, W. Gay & Co,—Gents: We are 
pleased with Wxsr's Improvep Pump We bad of you for dut Factory, and that after the unsnccessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works edsier, and needs less repair than any other within our knowledge, It has 
now been in use over a year, pumping alternately from well and eésspool, clean and. dirty water, having a 
pipe from each, and has cost nothing for repair, never even been choked. SAM'L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID. HOUSTEN, Engineer. 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1857.—Messrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—I have in use four me ge pumps, and find 
them equal to the recommendation. One of “ Wzst's Improvep” is worked. by wind power, forcing water 
to an elevation of about one handred feet, and to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the 
Pump capable of performing all that your advertisement states, and I don't hesitate to add my testimony of 
its efficiency to the numerous recommendations in your possession. W. B. DINSMORE, (of Apams & Co.) 

New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Improvep Pumps at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, and ean recommend them as easy to work and powerful in action, I prefer them to 
all others. JAMES | A. WEBB, 229 & 230 West Street. 
IN A DEEP WBELL.—I can confidently recommend it as the best on my farm, and that is saying 
much in its favor, as I have several that I thought unexceptionable. R. L. PELL, Pres. Am. Inst. 
AT RAILROAD STATION.—Railroad Office, Flushing, Nov. 11th, 1857.—After using other kinds of 
Pumps, we are_now, and for sometime past have bevn, using West's Improyep Pup, for filling our water 
tanks on the Flushing Road, and I can cheerfully reco them as cheap, 5 durable, and very effi- 
cient.. I prefer them to all others. M. M. SMITH, Sup’t. 
*® ON SHIPS.—I would rather use your Pumps, as T consider them best. 














‘ 
Mystic Bridge, Oct. 18th, 1857. C. H. MALLORY, Ship Builder. 






















































MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAVLROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 
ers oe ae 


FLUSHES.— BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS.— WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETO. 


ALBERT BRIDGES. | JOEL ¢. LANE, 
o Wau. SMITH BROWN &Oo., CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


LATE PIERSON & CARROLL, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


| BOCTS AND SHOES, GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 
} No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, CLOTAING, 


‘A. BRIDGES & Co. | 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





F East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 49 Chambers Street, 
WM. SMITH BROWN: DE WITT 0. LAWRENCE. NEW YORK. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN & *BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Eoreign and Domestic 

DD RwywT Gaeoo DD ss; 
49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 





WILLIAM ALLEN. 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
‘WALTER BH. BULKLEY, 


BULKLEY,/ FISKE & €O., 


WHOLBSALBBE GROCBRR, 
No. 51 Vesey Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Also of Pine PMabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE ~ Ma by mine eee TOBACCO, i 


IMB GhOCERISI “63-39 Bv32T D DSICRIPEION, 
FOR SOUTHERN TRAD 
) CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


. WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


FARBY BOOBS, 


PERFUMERIES,) JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c., 
29 Chambers Street, . 


NEW YORE. 
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JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
THOMAS U. SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, 
PHILIP HENRY, JUN., 
EDWARD FENNER, 
JOHN J. TOWNSEND, 
LEWIS B. HENRY, 


| HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


SPAPLE, AND FANCY DRY OOPS, 
| 17 & 19 Warten. Street, 


(A few. doors. West.of Broadway,) 


New Yoex. 





48 VESEY 


STRANG, MURRAY & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FIER GROCERERS, 


SOUTHERN TRADE. 


STREET, 


(Second Block rear of thé Astor House,) 
NEW YORK. 





GEO. W. STOW, 
SUCCESSOR TO BYOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


ARD WARS, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, éc. 


No, 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





GEO. W. LIVELY. 





OSCAR CHEESMANK, 
IMPORTER AND DEALBR 


China, Glasok Earthenware, 


145 DUANE STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 


NEW YORK. 


MELIDS, CUBRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
r 


BOOTLAN OH SA0RS, 


43 WARREN ST., 
ESLEY MELIUS, ‘ eh 
ew 


P. P. SHERWOOD, 





R. B. CURRIER, 





C. Wo FREDERICK SON, 


COTTON BROKER, 
78 Beaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 


Naw 


ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNEOTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 


TORE. 





THOMAS & FULLER, 


WHOLESALE . DRUGGISTS, 


203 FULTON STREET, 


WEST OF BROADVIAY, 
New York, 


STATEN ISLAND 
PANCY 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
3&5 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 








NEW YORK. 
(3 Goods received and returned by express. 
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C. B. HATCH, HILLER &. MERSEREAU, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


(MEN'S FURNISHING COODS, 
GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, 


New York. 





JOHN F. SEYMOUR & C0., 


H IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 
soueer w. sxruovn, f New York. 
RBAD TAYIAORNR ce Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


|WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY; 
Precious Stones, 
| (AWD BANGY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
84 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


Peruvian, Elide Island, and Mexican 


Ge UT A WN OO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


BIGRET & CLARK, 
Carriage Manufacturers, 


" REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, 
/ MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREET. 
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Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 











mean Losses Faip, “OvER ¥injb00 660.“ >) 
ETNA ~ 


Pusyranct OPE Dartiond Ct. 


{Branch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 





$666,140.10. 
SURPLUS JULY Iist,1868. 
SHSSOT 





‘Pred Apdutorg paw posnfpy Liquymba 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 


E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary. 
T. A ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 








Orqandyed) uhow oc) NATIONAL BASIS, with) Agencies in) the. 
joimeiral Gitte amd Sorma cl most)’ Stata ond .Sorrtaries Applications 


mneda ta any duly artes ae pide oepnneaee Doliciea 





Property Inswred jagainst the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 


bayProperty owners desiring reliable phantisitty that stands the test of 

time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 

pointed by obtaining Insurancé with thié/old ‘@stablished and leading 

Insurance Company. 
: » 
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With the prestige of 39 years’ success & experience 












WHOLESALE LOOKING-GLASS STORE. 


so came ee COWPLAND, 























Coen ere and deal his old business at No. 53 South Fourth-Street, between > a 

he.o he. ries, an extensive variety of Loo rg han ge! ry + ut 
; cverge, preheat —_e and rehiy mame, Huet Dressing and § Gian, Gi ilt 
> ; wf Fane oy W Wood_ Portrait and + og Looking-Glass Plates by the Box, or in less quantity, 


the safest manner and insured sauindibeaiiiies 
\ JOSHUA COWPLAND, 
april-lyr No. 53 South Pourth-Street. 


TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, AC. 
———__—=9 + 0-@ 0+ 
SUPERIOR FRENCH AND OTHER TRUSSES. 


Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal Su yi tage Elastic Stockings, Knee-C: 
Anklets, Improved Shoulder Braces. Spinal Instruments, Instruments for 
Club Foot, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, and all PR appliances, by 

DR. W. A. DAVIS. 
april-lyr 412 Race-St., Philadelphia, 








































é Patented, June 23, 1857. 








WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, ak. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
Penn’a Avenue ue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 
IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-ndjusting Bearings and Double ‘Cone Couplings, to ndmit of easy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with coy Patent Anti-Friction Box. © 
april-lyr. 
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IRON RAILING WORKS. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RAILIWNW @ 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., 
ALSO, 
VERANDAHS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL ANO-USEFUL TRON WORK, 


Having the largest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for manufacturing this kind of work. 
phe inet pian being suited. Orders promptly ded to. boxed carefully, to carry 
f an ti) 
we. wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 


will have Portfolios of Design sent to them. 
w. P. HOOD, 
mov-yr Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FPORTES. 


&) 0 oe This is the largest and 

(B= ¢ina aly oldest Manvractory in 

aan ee Hf es — America—having been es- 

= f_OmOKERING. ae 4 tablished in 1823. _Sin¢e 
nose asuawenwammame nap eee eM i rs which time we haye made 

: and sold 20,200 Pranos; 
. and we have received, as 
Testimonials of their Su- 
periority over all. others, 
11 Qold;.18 Silver, and 4 
















mheiieters onl Warerooms, Tremont-Street, Boston. 
Branch Houses—694 Broadway, New-York, and 1307 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. 
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work of ten ordinary sewers.—Jour. Com. 


nquirer. In looking for, the best,see 
Chronicle. Indispensable in e family. 

Christian Intel. Worthy of the highest 
—Putnam’s Monthly. 
the machines.— Life lilustrated. The 
tain the _pre-eminence.— ny 


hold ems ‘, 


minently 





equal for family use,—. 
Combine every reqsoment = 
Are without a rival.—Am. P 
cannot tire in its praise.—New- Yorker 


Sewing Machines. 


OFFICE, 343 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
NEW AND VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK S8sTITCH. 


This is the only Stitch that cannot be raveled, and 
the sean. presents the same appearance upon each side of 
orth 


‘New Style Machine, sso. 


We prefer them for family use — Tribune. They are the favorites for families.— Times. They 
have no rival.—Scientific American. Works more uniformly than the hand.— Herald. Do the 


ag 2 epee instrument.— Evening Post. fa 7. Machine, for family use.— Advocate and Jour- 
nal. Most honorable to American genius.— Indepen 
— —Evang. Will give entire ae een Oberon’. The best ever invente 
—Ezaminer 

—The Preacher. We praise it with enthusiasm.— 
award.—Sabbath Recorder. A Ma pacmery of the age. 
Magical in operation.— Mrs. Stephens’ M 
cannot be unravelled.— 
eae & he ae boon health of ten women.— W. Cure. 


a Vicon Ces omy household 


pre-e 
valled leveer aeality Day ey eee Pretty, useful, magical. 
A triumph of paneer 


“Family Magatine Vastly jen naigy ec t others.— Golden Prize. 
We entirely prefer them.—Mother's Journal. We 





WHEELER & WILSON’S: 















SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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neach 


It is made with two threads, one w 
of it. 


ofthe fabric, and interlocked in the cen 








ual to nine seamstresses.— Home Journal. An 






dent. Wecapnot imagine 






9 fu SP more 
Christian 
Admirably adapted for family use.— 






Beyond sll question, 
. They main- 
Our 







ply the fashionable world— News. Are 

gods.—U. S. Journal. Unri- 
ies Gazette, Have no 
mius.—N. Y. Journal. 








august-lyr 



















GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 





495 Broadway, New-York. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut Street, P 

137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


tn the United States. 
A NEW STYLE—PRIGE, 950. 

Tass Machines sew from two Is, form a seam 
of unequalled strength, beauty, ata erm which will 
wort rig, even if every fourth stitch be cut, are un- 
questicnably the in the market for family use. 

G7" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





{I Agencies in all the principat citier avd villages 


OPINIONS OF Of THE PRESS. 


To all of whch th heater ine, > par or wee 
° or Ww — 
It u ail that it claims to be. , Bs 
its own he ey a do n —Home 

We give it the preference.— 4 “g Sead 
It needs to be seen to he appreciated.— Paren. Jour. 
Adapted for woo! linen, or cotton.—Amer. Month2», 
We like Grover & rs — reath. 
“ Which is the best 
ghee hd ‘Tenses 

e have no +A Fecommendin it.— Hepress, 
It requires no id 



























It is woman's best friend. — Fh: os Pg ce 
We give our preference to & Baker's — Student 
The most blessed invention.— Mother's Magazine. 
It makes Post. 
The fa for use.— Star. 
We highly appreciate their value.—. Misa. 
it sews a seam that. will not rip. panies 
Greer tae as tee Pennptos te 
rover 's is the best.— 
The best in use,— Pittston Journal. " 
Not liable to get out of order.— Westchester Jeff 
The most convenient in use. 0 Mowe 
os cheapest and best.—. 
most successful invention. — Binghamton R 
“Is easily and understood.— Fort fo Ra 
Grover & Baker's is the best.— Goshen Democrat, 
ad ogy nae ~ on.— Catskill Examiner. 
rover eB man —Flush, “es 
Purchase a Grover & Bakér. 





Will do most beautiful sewing. —Allentown Dem. ‘ 
It will not get out of order.— Auburn American. 
Commend us to Grover & Baker’ po wh 


It is a deed of emancipation to wo 










Will do better sewing then by h i~Gumeed Caen 
Wik do all the sewing of » famlly.—Qnwege Polledis 











THERE is a State well known to Fame, 
That ev’ry man admi +" 

The noblest of the “ Old Thirteen,” 
The State that “ never tires.” 

The mother, she, of Presidents ; 
And it is our intention 

To show that she has given birth, 
Through genius and invention, 

To something more than one who rules 
The people of a nation, 

That is, a beon to bless mankind 
Throughout the vast creation. 

One of the Old Dominion’s sons, 
Fond of his coffee, bined 

Conceived a plan by which to get 
The flavor from the berry ; 

And as we live in days of steam, 
He thought he’d not eschew it, 

To bring about what he desired ; 
Steam was the thing to do it. 

A coffee pot he then did make, 
On wh et reliance ; 

In its construction, based upon 
The principles of science. 

He made it for a coffee pot 
That would defy all scandal, 

And then the “Old Dominion’ he 
Placed on it as a handle 

The “Old Dominion Coffee Pot” 
*Twas christened at its birth, 

And with this name was tented, 
A boon for all the eart. carth. 

A ess boon, that = conduce 

happiness and health 

And bless us, through economy, 
Which is the roac to wealth. 

This fact is fixed, and it may be 
Proved to a demonstration ; 

And that it may be understood, 
We'll give an explanation. 





be a 
Casi 


THE “OLD DOMINION.” 


In all old-fashioned coffee pots, 
- ae as ~~ coffee ryan, : 
¢ fragrant berry o swee 
The subtle steam despoils; 
=, laden with aroma, it 
br ey from lid and nose, 
And with the coffee’s virtues, all 
Imai up the chimney goes. 
slops alone remain. 
This simple fact revealing, 
That steam has only left be hind 
What was not wert the stealing. 
But in the “Old Dominion,” steam 
Is in its course arrested, 
And of the sweets its has purloined 
Is suddenly divested. 
Athwart its path, set as a trap, 
A reservoir is found, 
And, laden with its stolen sweets, 
The steam therein is drowned. 
No fragrance, therefore can escape; 
No virtue can be w 
Two facts the “Old Dominion” proves 
When once its coffee’s tasted. 
But try a cup, you'll find it will 
Of choicest nectar sayor— 
A drink well worthy of the gods, 
Delicious in its flavor. 
Don't think that, if you lay aside 
The pot you have been using, 
And rag an “Old Dominion” pot, 
You are your purse a! > 
It is not so; what you 
Is far from bein, lost; 

The coffee saved within a year 
Will ten times pay the cost. 
There’s not a household ion; it 

But holds to this o ; 
And, if you're wise, at once, 
And buy an ‘Old on.” 


The “OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT” is manufactured under the Patent for the United 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Nos. 117 and 119 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia. 


Also, manufacturers under the Patent of 


ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS AND JARS, 


AND THE 
“OLD DOMINION’ THAPOT. 
{>> For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles, and Storekeepers generally. jan-3m 


States, by 
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ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE SOUTHERN AND anes ices: OF 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO INDUSTRY AND” 
- 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN NEW-ORLEANS AND W 
Terms, $5 Par Annum, in Advanes, Postage Two Cants a Number, if Prop Qu 


EDITOR'S Lame from December vas June, MEW-ORLEANS, 


as eS - re 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS. 


To Svascripens.If our subscribers will follow a few plain rules, accounts between us wile far 
better kept than formerly. * 
1. Note the Receipts on the cover, and if your miime does not appear in twomonths after 
inform the office at New-Orleana Of the fact, and how the payment was made, outy ye office w 
number has pres to come te —. Rodis a os hat 
2. Remit without wai ‘or nts. ter your letters. When agent, be sure t 
his credentials are-right, Rin practicable, remit by check o n 709 pay Be upon menghants ‘ 
5 cides or towns. From December until June, if convenient, remit to oon - ieee’ | 
If you write to this office, give the name of the offive to whiot your Review is sent and if you ~~ fj 
> discoutinne, give the potice of three months which is ived and pay up ali arrearages. num- pc Se 
> bers afterward come to hand, .see that they are returned by the next mails, 
To PostwasTaas,—The moment a Review is refused your office, — notice as the law requires, or 
; return the namber with explanations. This is earnestly fromall. ~ 
> Oar travelling agents are: James Deering, BE. W. Wiley, 0. W. prcmeed  a acting noder file. 
| 1 Professor Stueckrath will make a general Southern towr, and is is warmly, recommended to all of our 3 : i 
| | subscribers, T. Wash, Smith, and W. B. Crooks, agents. q . 4 
(or Cee Sets of the Review, or Numbers aad Volumes for the several years, may be had at the Office. i . 
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PAYMENTS SINCE DECEMBER, 1838) * 














Alabama.—Jaly, 1838—S. M. Potts, $10. Jan 1651 45 Jeniary SP arker 
 P. King, pues, . Bracelton, January, 1819—F. oP. F. He a @. B. Sannern | ; 
: $15; J'Haip, Col GJS. Walker, J. Ii. dloustom ¥ L. Rayasmy $15; J. le $18; G. W. Minge, § 
: $20; J. H. Dasidson, $153 A. B. Davin, $12}; De. PB. undery B. 10; NW. f. Q. . i 
{ ; DeYampert, J . P. Grabam, $29; A, J. Goodwin, $ if 16 ere : Col. } i. 
| > Jan Ee Meeks, $10; Capt. Alex. , $0 B, Grosmw sl 20 5 * 3 yin 
|) De. W, Beowdrigy, $25; T. A. Harrison, J. N. Walthall, $15; 1B; 4. T. Bailey, RJ. Reed. Ra 
| > D. Gockrell, March, 1859—J.J.Seawell. Jan nary, tase -Piokett & Smith, $25. ‘pest oS Priew. a4: 
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: Finuary, 1830—B. By Woodfin, De. G. B. Ore shiny Ae HopKins. < 
: prewar 1860— Dr. HL. Jackson, $20. “3 : “4 


ae 





. 
| >» Gatifornia. fantary, 1869—Dr. oo 8. Noreom. 5° A 
| District of Cotumbi anal Kae . daly, 1858—War Dergerest, Navy me a a} 
partment, Attorne 59-—-P. HW, Watson, May, 1359—Hon. AY. . Brown vy . 
Georgia. Ful. oe Weitien wBig A AH. Anderson. “November 1850—P ter Lite ie Soe x ; 
Mlarrison, Ion. . December; Col. W. J. Jossey, Col. R. J. Hill, J Pee 
Jaly, Teie—Jost a > $10. ig ’ 
58—J. W. Fisher. : 
| Louisiana—Oekd 1859—Jas. Reid. July, 1860—W. R. wats $10. 4% 1859—H. W. Pebbles, ; 
. Audwrson J. Seeker. January, 1860—J, Bi McFarland, J. ¥. Wyche, $ 
= ily, G. Hound, Kirkland, & 
ne 1356—P hi Sigma Society. Jnly, 1956—Alex..M. Olayton, Phi Sigma Society 
‘oo pea eor neat ¥. Noland, July, 1856—Dr. H. D. Gibbs. 
sete es pa on & Co, 
©. L. Hinton. ¥  o 
New Yeuowel Yong een" s Association, $15. July, 1859—Elwa aa Peay 53, ao) 3 
Sh Caran My 8 ow co. dno. Wallace, Fe rgen Dr Sus. A. Sate > eee | oe 
Col. Wade Simpton, O6t s Beaty, P. A. = di, Soong, G. A. ts,- Ju ip. x al 
Tenhet. July, 1959-Wa0. A. Inglis, Col. Jas. Barrar, 8 $0—Hon. Mag, | ome! @ 
1800—T. PL Lide... Apri 1859—W. W. Adame September, 1859—Loudon Butler, “oad | oa 
Tennessee—J he 0. W. Haat, $15. Jane, 1650—J. le Hadley. . oa 
Texas. 3859—Geo. H. Bagby, J. H Ll. December, 1859-D. C- Russell. ee = 
Virginia.—J ani T.C. Walsh, ChatkesGook, $15. March, 1859—Thos. owes $10. January, § 
1359—E. ff. Turpin © felg, —J. W. Logam, $10. July, 1859—B. D, 18 
Southern States. —Capt. WL, MeDow, B. Crowell, W. ¥. Sostess©- B. ers, Dr. We Brownrigg, | ct 
Thos. Matnews ‘ aaee 
Bovxp Vous.: Leors_ative Lieeanry or THR STATE, 1 pee, sup 1 set TapcsTasit Btsovucs, wou $30. 
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Feet Weseeagiae ts thr Sup Se Court Gout of latins 0 
ness u“u me or 

| > ments of the Goverament—Land, Pension Praag sory 

| | Business for New-Orlvatis will receive the attention of bs away oe versom 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Editor of the Review having returned permanently to 
New-Orleans, all communications will be addressed to him at that 
point. 

Subscribers we requested to remit, for the present year, and 
for arrearages, in whole or in part. 

The opening of the XXVI. volume is a favorable time for new 
subscribers to enrol their names. ° 

Numbers or volumes for any month or year supplied. A few 
complete sets may still be had. 25 vols., or the New Series, 10 
vols., handsomely bound, for $35; Industrial Resources, 3 vols., $5. 


OFFICE OF THE REVIEW, 


50 CAMP-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS, _ 
Over Bank of James Robb. 


_-——_— ©. - - 


NUMBERS WANTED. 


Subscription price, or other numbers, will be given for the numbers of the 
Review for 


FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1851. 
JANUARY, 1856, AND 
JANUARY, 1858. 


The same will be given for January to May, inclusive, July and Septem- 
ber, 1846; January, March, May and June, 1847; August, 1849, and September, 
1850. Send by Mail. 








